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INTRODUCTION:
I.—The Author and His Boo$t
Nothing is positively known, and little" can be conjectured with any degree of probability.' concerning the author of the Library. Writing in' th£ ninth century of our era the patriarch Photius calls him Apollodorus the Grammarian,1 and in the manuscripts of his book he is described as Apollodorus the Athenian, Grammarian. Hence we may conclude that Photius and the copyists identified our author with the eminent Athenian grammarian of that name, who flourished about 140 b.c. and wrote a number of learned works, now lost, including an elaborate treatise On the Gods in twenty-four books, and a poetical, or at all events versified, Chronicle in four books.2 But in modern times good reasons have been given for rejecting this identification,8
1 Photius, Bibliotheca, p. 142a, 37 eg., ed. Bekker.
*	W. Christ, QeechAchte der griechiechen Litteratur (Nord-lingen, 1889), pp. 455 sqq.; Schwartz, in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopdaie der classichen Altertumswissenschafi, i. 2855 sqq. The fragments of Apollodorus are collected in C. Muller’s Fragmenta Historicorum Qroecorum, i. 428 sqq.
*	This was first fully done by Professor C. Robert in hie learned and able dissertation De ApoUodori Bibliotheca (Berlin, 1873). In what follows I accept in the main his arguments and conclusions.
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and the attribution of the Library to the Athenian grammarian is now generally abandoned. For the treatise On the Gs>di'-appears, from the surviving fragments and references, to have differed entirely in scope and method from the existing library. The aim of the author of the book On the Gods seems to have been to explain the nature of the deities on rationalistic principles, resolving them either into personified powers of nature1 or into dead men and women,2 and in his dissections of the divine nature he appears to have operated freely with the very flexible instrument of etymology. Nothing could well be further from the spirit and method of the mythographer, who in the Library has given us a convenient summary of the traditional Greek mythology without making the smallest attempt either to explain or to criticize it. And apart from this general dissimilarity between the works of the grammarian and of the mythographer, it is possible from the surviving fragments of Apollodorus the Grammarian to point to many discrepancies and contradictions in detail.3
Another argument against the identification of the mythographer with the grammarian is that the author of the Library quotes the chronicler Castor;4
1	Joannes Lydus, De Menaibus, iv. 27; Frogmenta Hietoricorum Graecorum, iv. 649.
2	Athenagoras, SuppliccUto pro Chriatiania, 28, p. 150, ed. Otto ; Fragmenta Htatoricorum Graecorum, i. 431, frag. 12.
* See C. Robert, De ApoUodori Bibliotheca, pp. 12 aqq.
4 Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, ii. 1. 3.
x
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for this Castor is supposed to be a contemporary of Cicero and the author of a history which he brought down to the year 61 b.c.1 If the chronicler’s date is thus correctly fixed, and our author really quoted him, it follows that the Library is not a work of the Athenian grammarian Apollodorus, since it cannot have been composed earlier than about the middle of the first century b.c. But there seems to be no good ground for disputing either the date of the chronicler or the genuineness of our author’s reference to him; hence we may take it as fairly certain that the middle of the first century b.c. is the earliest possible date that can be assigned to the composition of the Library.
Further than this we cannot go with any reasonable certainty in attempting to date the work. The author gives no account of himself and never refers to contemporary events : indeed the latest occurrences recorded by him are the death of Ulysses and the return of the Heraclids. Even Rome and the Romans are not once mentioned or alluded to by him. For all he says about them, he might have lived before Romulus and Remus had built the future capital of the world on the Seven Hills.
1 Suidas, e.v. Κάστωρ ; Strabo, xii. 5. 3, p. 568 ; W. Christ, Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur, p. 430. He married the daughter of King Deiotarus, whom Cicero defended in his speech Pro rege Deiotaro, but he was murdered, together with his wife, by his royal father-in-law. Among his writings, enumerated by Suidas, was a work Χρονικά ἀγνοἡ-ματα.
xi
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And his silence on this head is all the more remarkable because the course of his work would naturally have led him more than once to touch on Roman legends. Thus he describes how Hercules traversed Italy with the cattle of Geryon from Liguria in the north to Rhegium in the south, and how from Rhegium he crossed the straits to Sicily.1 Yet in this narrative he does not so much as mention Rome and Latium, far less tell the story of the hero’s famous adventures in the eternal city. Again, after relating the capture and sack of Troy he devotes some space to describing the dispersal of the heroes and their settlement in many widely separated countries, including Italy and Sicily. But while he mentions the coming of Philoctetes to Campania,2 and apparently recounted in some detail his wars and settlement in Southern Italy,8 he does not refer to the arrival of Aeneas in Latium, though he had told the familiar stories, so dear to Roman antiquaries, of that hero’s birth from Aphrodite4 and his escape from Troy with his father Anchises on his back.5 From this remarkable silence we can hardly draw any other inference than that the writer was either unaware of the existence of Rome or deliberately resolved to ignore it. He
1 The Library, ii. 5. 10.	2 Epitome, vi. 15.
8 Epitome, vi. 156. It is to be noted, however, that this passage is not found in our manuscripts of Apollodorus but has been conjecturally restored to his text from the Scholia on Lycophron of Tzetzes.
4 The Library, iii. 12. 2.	8 Epitome, iii. 21.
xii
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cannot have been unaware of it if he wrote, as is now generally believed, under the Roman Empire. It remains to suppose that, living with the evidence of Roman power all around him, and familiar as he must have been with the claims which the Romans set up to Trojan descent,1 he carefully abstained from noticing these claims, though the mention of them was naturally invited by the scope and tenor of his work. It must be confessed that such an obstinate refusal to recognize the masters of the world is somewhat puzzling, and that it presents a serious difficulty to the now prevalent view that the author was a citizen of the Roman empire. On the other hand it would be intelligible enough if he wrote in some quiet comer of the Greek world at a time when Rome was still a purely Italian power, when rumours of her wars had hardly begun to trickle across the Adriatic, and when Roman sails had not yet shown themselves in the Aegean.
As Apollodorus ignored his contemporaries, so apparently was he ignored by them and by posterity for many generations. The first known writer to quote him is Photius in the ninth century a.d., and the next are John and Isaac Tzetzes, the learned Byzantine grammarians of the twelfth century, who made much use of his book and often cite him by
1 Juvenal repeatedly speaks of the old Roman nobility as Troiugenae (i. 100, viii. 181, xi. 95); and the same term is used by Silius Italicus {Punic, xiv. 117, xvi. 658) as equivalent to Romans.
xiii
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name.1 Our author is named and quoted by scholiasts on Homer,1 2 * Sophocles,8 and Euripides.4 Further, many passages of his work have been interpolated, though without the mention of their author’s name, in the collection of proverbs which Zenobius composed in the time of Hadrian.5 But as we do not know when the scholiasts and the interpolator lived, their quotations furnish us with no clue for dating the Library.
Thus, so far as the external evidence goes, our author may have written at any time between the middle of the first century b.c. and the beginning of the ninth century a.d. When we turn to the internal evidence furnished by his language, which is the only remaining test open to us, we shall be disposed to place his book much nearer to the earlier than to the later of these dates. For his Greek style, apart from a few inaccuracies or solecisms, is fairly correct and such as might not discredit a writer of the first or second century of our era. Even turns or phrases, which at first sight strike the reader as undoubted symptoms of a late or degenerate Greek, may occasionally be defended by the example of earlier writers. For example, he
1 See e.g. Tzetzes, Scholia on Lycophron, 178, 355, 440, 1327 ; id., Chiliodes, i. 557.
*	Scholiast on Homer, II. i. 42, 126, 195 ; ii. 103, 494.
*	Scholiast on Sophocles, Antigone, 981, ταντα ὅ* Ιστορεί 'Απολλόδωρο* ἐν τῆ Βιβλιοθήκη.
4 Scholiast on Euripides, Alcestie, 1.
1 As to the date of Zenohius, see Suidas, s.v. Ζηνόβιο*.
xiv
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once uses the phrase ταῖς ᾶληθεἰαis in the sense of “ in very truth.”1 Unquestionably this use of the plural is common enough in late writers,2 but it is not unknown in earlier writers, such as Polybius,8 Alcidamas,4 and even Isocrates.6 It occurs in some verses on the unity of God, which are attributed to Sophocles, but which appear to be undoubtedly spurious.6 More conclusive evidence of a late date is furnished by our author s use of the subjunctive with ἵνα, where more correct writers would have employed the infinitive;7 and by his occasional employment of rare words or words used in an unusual sense.8 But such blemishes are comparatively rare. On the whole we may say that the style of Apollodorus is generally pure and always clear,
1	ii. 7. 7.
•	For examples see Babrius, lxxv. 19, with Rutherford’s
note; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 522; Scholiast on Homer, II. ix. 557 ; Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, ii. 178, iv. 815.	* Polybius, x. 40. 5, ed. Dindorf.
4 Alcidamas, Odysseus, 13, p. 179 in Blass’s edition of Antiphon. However the genuineness of the Odysseus is much disputed. See Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopadie der classichen AUertumswissenschaft, i. 1536.
•	Isocrates, xv. 283, vol. ii. p. 168, ed. Benseler.
•	The Fragments of Sophocles, edited by A. C. Pearson (Cambridge, 1917), vol. iii. p. 172, frag. 1126, with Jebb’s note, p. 174.
7	i. 4. 2, συνθ^μόνων δε αυτών ίνα . . . διαθγ : i. 9. 15, ^τἡσβτο παρά μοιρών ίνα . . . άπολυθη : iii. 12. 6, ποιησαμ4νου «όχας Ήρακ\4ου5 ίνα αύτφ παῖς γίνηται: Epitome, ν. 17, δόξαν τοῖς πολλοῖς ίνα αύτδν ἐάσωσι.
•	For example ἐκτροχάζειν, “to run out” (ii. 7. 3), προσ-αν4χ*ιν, “to favour” (ii. 8. 4). For more instances see C. Robert, De ApoUodori Bibliotheca, pp. 42 sqq.
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simple, and unaffected, except in the very rare instances where he spangles his plain prose with a tag from one of his poetical sources.1 But with all his simplicity and directness he is not an elegant writer. In particular the accumulation of participles, to which he is partial, loads and clogs the march of his sentences.
From a consideration of his style, and of all the other evidence, Professor C. Robert inclines to conclude that the author of the Library was a contemporary of Hadrian and lived in the earlier part of the first century a.d.2 Another modern scholar, W. Christ, even suggested so late a date for the composition of the work as the reign of Alexander Severus in the third century a.d.8 To me it seems that we cannot safely say more than that the Library was probably written at some time in either the first or the second century of our era. Whether the authors name was really Apollodorus, or whether that name was foisted on him by the error or fraud of scribes, who mistook him or desired to palm him off on the public for the famous Athenian grammarian, we have no means of deciding. Nor, apart from the description of him by the copyists as “ Apollodorus the Athenian,” have
1	See for example his description of the Cretan labyrinth as οίκημα καμπαῖς τολυπλόκοι* πλάνά* τἡν £|οὅον (ίϋ. 1. 3, compare iii. 15. 8); and his description of Typhon breathing fire, κολλἡν ἐκ του στόματος τvpbs ἐὅἐβρασσε ζά\ην (i. 6. 3).
2	C. Robert, De Apottodori Bibliotheca, pp. 40 eq.
9 W. Christ, Qeechichte der griechischen Litterertur, p. 571.
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we any clue to the land of his birth. He himself is silent on that as on every other topic concerning himself. But from some exceedingly slight indications Professor C. Robert conjectures that he was indeed an Athenian.1
2 Turning now from the author to his book, we may aescribe the Library as a plain unvarnished summary of Greek myths and heroic legends, as these were recorded in literature; for the writer makes no claim to draw on oral tradition, nor is there the least evidence or probability that he did so : it may be taken as certain that he derived all his information from books alone. But he used excellent authorities and followed them faithfully, reporting, but seldom or never attempting to explain or reconcile, their discrepancies and contradictions.2 Hence his book possesses documentary value as an accurate record of what the Greeks in general believed about the origin and early history of the world and of their race. The very defects of the writer are in a sense advantages which he possessed for the execution of the work he had taken in hand. He was neither a philosopher nor a rhetorician, and therefore lay under no temptation either to recast his materials under the influence of theory or to embellish them
1 C. Robert, De Apottodori Bibliotheca, pp. 34 eq. Amongst these indications is the author’s acquaintance with the “ sea of Erechtheus ” and the sacred olive-tree on the Acropolis of Athens. See Apollodorus, iii. 14. 1.
1 This is recognized by Professor C. Robert, De Apollodori Bibliotheca, p. 54.
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for the sake of literary effect. He was a common man, who accepted the traditions of his country in their plain literal sense, apparently without any doubt or misgiving. Only twice, among the many discrepant or contradictory views which he reports without wincing, does he venture to express a preference for one over the other. The apples of the Hes-perides, he says, were not, as some people supposed, in Libya but in the far north, in the land of the Hyperboreans ; but of the existence of the wondrous fruit, and of the hundred-headed dragon which guarded them, he seemingly entertained no manner of doubt.1 Again, he tells us that in the famous dispute between Poseidon and Athena for the possession of Attica, the judges whom Zeus appointed to adjudicate on the case were not, as some people said, Cecrops and Cranaus, nor yet Erysichthon, but the twelve gods in person.2
How closely Apollodorus followed his authorities may be seen by a comparison of his narratives with the extant originals from which he drew them, such as the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles,3 the AIcestis4 and Medea 5 of Euripides, the Odyssey,6 and above all the Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius.7 The
1 Apollodorus, ii. δ. 11.	* Apollodorus, iii. 14. 1.
* Apollodorus, iii. 3. 5. 7 eqq.	4 Apollodorus, i. 9. 15.
5 Apollodorus, i. 9. 28.	· Apollodorus, Epitome, vii.
7 Apollodorus, ii. 9. 16-26. However, Apollodorus allowed himself occasionally to depart from the authority of Apollonius, for example, in regard to the death of Apsyrtus. See i. 19.24 with the note ; and for other variations, see C. Robert, De ApoUodori Bibliotheca, pp. 80 sqq.
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fidelity with which he reproduced or summarized the accounts of writers whose works are accessible to us inspires us with confidence in accepting his statements concerning others whose writings are lost. Among these, perhaps, the most important was Pherecydes of Leros, who lived at Athens in the first half of the fifth century b.c. and composed a long prose work on Greek myth and legend, which more than any other would seem to have served as the model and foundation for the Library of Apollodorus. It is unfortunate that the writings of Pherecydes have perished, for, if we may judge of them by the few fragments which survive, they appear to have been a treasure-house of Greek mythical and legendary lore, set forth with that air of simplicity and sincerity which charm us in Herodotus. The ground which he covered, and the method which he pursued in cultivating it, coincided to a large extent with those of our author. Thus he treated of the Theogony, of the war of the gods and the giants, of Prometheus, of Hercules, of the Argive and the Cretan sagas, of the voyage of the Argo, and of the tribal or family legends of Arcadia, Laconia, and Attica; and like Apollodorus he seems to have paid great attention to genealogies.1 Apollodorus often cites his opinion, and we cannot doubt that he owed much to the writings of his
1	See W. Christ, Geechichte der griechischen Litteratur p. 249; Fragmenta Hietoricorum Graecorum, ed. C. Muller, i. 70 eqq.
xix b 2
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learned predecessor.1 Other lost writers whom our author cites, and from whose works he derived materials for his book, are the early Boeotian genealogist Acusilaus, who seems to have lived about 500b.c., and Asclepiades of Tragilus, a pupil of Isocrates, in the fourth century b.c., who composed a treatise on the themes of Greek tragedies.2
Compiled faithfully, if uncritically, from the best literary sources open to him, the Library of Apollo-dorus presents us with a history of the world, as it was conceived by the Greeks, from the dark beginning down to a time when the mists of fable began to lift and to disclose the real actors on the scene. In other words, Apollodorus conducts us from the purely mythical ages, which lie far beyond the reach of human memory, down to the borderland of history. For I see no reason to doubt that many, perhaps most, of the legendary persons recorded by him were not fabulous beings, but men of flesh and blood, the memory of whose fortunes and family relationships survived in oral
1 As to the obligations of Apollodorus to Pherecydes, see C. Robert, De ApoUodori Bibliotheca, pp. 66 sqq.
* For the fragments of Acusilaus and Asclepiades, see Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, ed. C. Miiller, i. 101 eqq.y iii. 301 sqq. Another passage of Acusilaus, with which Apollodorus would seem to have been acquainted, has lately been discovered in an Egyptian papyrus. See The OxyrhynchuaPapyri, Part XIII, edited by Β. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt (London, 1919), p. 133; and my note on Apollodorus, Epitome, i. 22, yol. ii. p. 151. As to the obligations of Apollodorus to Acusilaus and Asclepiades, see C. Robert, De ApoUodori Bibliotheca, pp. 68 sqq., 72 sqq.
xx
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tradition until they were embalmed in Greek literature. It is true that in his book, as in legend generally, the real and the fabulous elements blend so intimately with each other that it is often difficult or impossible to distinguish them. For example, while it seems tolerably certain that the tradition of the return of the Heraclids to Peloponnese is substantially correct, their ancestor Hercules a few generations earlier looms still so dim through the fog of fable and romance that we can hardly say whether any part of his gigantic figure is solid, in other words, whether the stories told of him refer to a real man at all or only to a creature of fairyland.1
1 In favour of the view that Hercules was a man of flesh and blood, a native of Thebes, might be cited the annual sacrifice and funeral games celebrated by the Thebans at one of the gates of the city in honour of the children of Hercules (Pindar, Iathm. iv. 61 (104) aqq.t with the Scholiast) ; the statement of Herodotus (v. 59) that he had seen in the sanctuary of the Ismenian Apollo at Thebes a tripod bearing an inscription in “Cadmean letters” which set forth that the tripod had been dedicated by Amphitryon, the human father of Hercules ; and again the statement of Plutarch (De genio Socratia, 5; compare id. Lyaander, 28) that the grave of Alemena, mother of Hercules, at Haliartus had been opened by the Spartans and found to contain a small bronze armlet, two jars with petrified earth, and an inscription in strange and very ancient characters on a bronze tablet, which Agesilaus sent to the king of Egypt to be read by the priests, because the form of the inscription was supposed to be Egyptian. The kernel round which the Theban saga of Hercules gathered may perhaps have been the delivery of Thebes from the yoke of the Minyans of Orchomenus; for according to tradition Thebes formerly paid tribute to that ancient and once powerful people, and it was Hercules who not only freed his people from that badge of servitude, but
xxi
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Again, though the record of the old wars of Thebes and Troy is embellished or defaced by many mythical episodes and incidents, we need not scruple to believe that its broad outlines are true, and that the principal heroes and heroines of the Theban and Trojan legends were real and not mythical beings.
Of late years it has been supposed that the heroes and heroines of Greek legend are "faded gods,” that is, purely imaginary beings, who have been first exalted to the dignity of deities, and then degraded to a rank not much above that of common humanity. So far as I can judge, this theory is actually an inversion
gained so decisive a victory over the enemy that he reversed the relations between the two cities by imposing a heavy tribute on Orchomenus. There is nothing impossible or even improbable in the tradition as recorded by Apollodorus (ii. 4. 11). Viewed in this light, the delivery of the Thebans from the Orchomenians resembles the delivery of the Israelites from the Philistines, and Hercules may well have been the Greek counterpart of Samson, whose historical existence has been similarly dimmed by fable. Again, the story that after the battle Hercules oommitted a murder and went to serve Eurystheus as an exile at Tiryns (Apollodorus, ii. 4. 12) tallies perfectly with the usage of what is called the heroic age of Greece. The work of Apolledorus contains many instances of banishment and servitude imposed as a penalty on homicides. The most famous example is the period of servitude which the great ged Apollo himself had to undergo as an expiation for his slaughter of the Cyclopes. (See Apollodorus, iii. 10. 4.) A homicide had regularly to submit to a ceremony of purification before he was free to associate with his fellows, and apparently the ceremony was always performed by a foreigner in a country other than that in which the crime had been committed. This of itself entailed at least temporary banishment on the homicide. (See Index, e.w. “Exile” and “Purification.”)
xxii
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of the truth. Instead of the heroes being gods on the downward road to humanity, they are men on the upward road to divinity; in other words, they are men of flesh and blood, about whom after their death fancy spun her glittering cobwebs till their real humanity was hardly recognizable, and they partook more and more of the character of deities. When we consider the divine or semi-divine honours paid in historical times to men like Miltiades,1 Brasidas,2 Sophocles,3 Dion,4 Aratus,5 and Philopoeinen,® whose real existence is incontestable, it seems impossible to deny that the tendency to deify ordinary mortals was an
1 Herodotus, vi. 38.	2 Thucydides, v. 11.
* Etymologicum Magnum, β.ν. Δε£ί»ν, ρ. 256. 6; Istrus, quoted in a life of Sophocles, Vitarum Scriptores Graeci Minores, ed. A. Westermann (Brunswick, 1845), p. 131 ; Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, ed. C. Muller, i. 425. The poet was worshipped under the title of Dexion, and “ the sanctuary of Dexion” is mentioned in an Athenian inscription of the fourth century b.c. See Ch. Michel, Recueil d’Inscriptions Grecques (Brussels, 1920), No. 966, pp. 761 sq.; G. Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum*, No. 1096 (vol. iii. pp. 247 sq.). Compare P. Foucart, Le cultedeeHiros chez les Grecs (Paris, 1918), pp. 121 sqq. (from the Mimoires de VAcadimie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, tome xlii.). In this valuable memoir the veteran French scholar has treated of the worship of heroes among the Greeks with equal judgment and learning. With his treatment of the subject and his general conclusions I am happy to find myself in agreement. 4 Diodorus Siculus, xvi. 20.
5 rolybius, viii. 14; Plutarch, Aratus, 53; Pausanias, ii. 8. 1, ii. 9. 4 and 6.
e Diedorus Siculus, xxix. 18, ed. L. Dindorf; Livy, xxxix. 50. Heroic or divine honours are not mentioned by Plutarch in his impressive description of the funeral of Philopoemen (PhUopoemen, 21); but he says that the Messenian prisoners were stoned to death at the tomb.
xxiii
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operative principle in ancient Greek religion, and that the seeds of divinity which it sowed were probably still more prolific in earlier and less enlightened ages ; for it appears to be a law of theological evolution that the number of deities in existence at any moment varies inversely with the state of knowledge of the" period, multiplying or dwindling as the boundaries of ignorance advance or recede. Even in the historical age of Greece the ranks of the celestial hierarchy were sometimes recruited, not by the slow process of individual canonization, as we may call it, but by a levy in mass ; as when all the gallant men who died for the freedom of Greece at Marathon and Plataea received the first step of promotion on the heavenly ladder by being accorded heroic honours, which they enjoyed down to the second century of our era.1
Yet it would be an error to suppose that all Greek heroes and heroines had once been live men and women. Many of them were doubtless purely
1 As to the heroic honours accorded to the dead at Marathon, see Pausanias, i. 32. 4 ; Corpus Inscriptionum Atti-carum, ii. No. 471. Remains of the sacrifices offered to the dead soldiers have come to light at Marathon in modern times. See my commentary on Pausanias, vol. ii. 433 sq. As to the heroic honours enjoyed by the dead at Plataea, see Thucydides, iii. 58 ; Plutarch, Aristides, 21; G. Kaibel, Epigram-mata Graeca ex lapidibus conlecta (Berlin, 1878), No. 461, p. 183 ; Inscriptiones Graecae Megaridis Oropiae Boeotiae, ed. G. Dittenberger (Berlin, 1892), No. 53, pp. 31 sq. In the inscription the dead are definitely styled “ heroes,” and it is mentioned that the bull was still sacrificed to them by the city “down to our time” (μεχρίς ἐφ* ημών).
xxiv
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fictitious beings, created on the model of the others to satisfy the popular craving for supernatural patronage. Such in particular were many of the so-called eponymous heroes, who figured as the ancestors of families and of tribes, as the founders of cities, and as the patrons of corporations and trade guilds. The receipt for making a hero of this pattern was simple. You took the name of the family, tribe, city, corporation, or guild, as the case might be, clapped on a masculine termination, and the thing was done. If you were scrupulous or a stickler for form, you might apply to the fount of wisdom at Delphi, which would send you a brevet on payment, doubtless, of the usual fee. Thus when Clisthenes had created the ten Attic tribes, and the indispensable heroes were wanted to serve as figure-heads, the Athenians submitted a “long leet ” of a hundred candidates to the god at Delphi, and he pricked the names of ten, who entered on their office accordingly.1 Sometimes the fictitious hero might even receive offerings of real blood, as happened to Phocus, the nominal ancestor of the Phocians, who got a libation of blood poured into his grave every day,2 being much luckier than another hero, real or fictitious, at Phaselis in Lycia, who was kept on a low diet of fish
1	Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 21 ; Etgmologicum Magnum, s.v. Επώνυμοι ; Scholiast on Aristides, Panathen., vol. iii. p. 331, ed. G. Dindorf (where for Καλλισὅἐνης we must read Κλεισὅἐνης). As to the fictitious heroes, see P. Foucart, Le culte dee Hiros chez les Grecs, pp. 47 sqq.
2	Pausanias, x. 4. 10. As to Phocus in his character of eponymous hero of Phocis, see Pausanias, χ. 1. 1.
XXV
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and had his rations served out to him only once a year.1 It is difficult to conceive how on such a scale of remuneration the poor hero contrived to subsist from one year’s end to the other.
The system of Euhemerus, which resolves the gods into dead men, unquestionably suffers from the vice inherent in all systems which would explain the infinite multiplicity and diversity of phenomena by a single simple principle, as if a single clue, like Ariadne’s thread, could guide us to the heart of this labyrinthine universe; nevertheless the theory of the old Greek thinker contains a substantial element of truth, for deep down in human nature is the tendency, powerful for good as well as for evil, to glorify and worship our fellow-men, crowning their mortal brows with the aureole as well as the bay. While many of the Greek gods, as Ouranos and Ge, Helios and Selene, the Naiads, the Dryads, and so on, are direct and transparent personifications of natural powers; and while others, such as Nike, Hygieia, and Tyche, are equally direct and transparent personifications of abstract ideas,2 it is possible
1	Athenaeus, vii. 51, pp. *297e-298a.
2	The personification and deification of abstract ideas in Greek and Roman religion are illustrated, with a great wealth of learning, by L. Deubner in W. H. Roscher’s Lexikon der griechischen und rdmischen Mythologies iii. 2068 eqq. What Juvenal says (x. 365 eq.) of the goddess of Fortune, one of the most popular of these deified abstractions, might be said with equal truth of many other gods and goddesses :
Noe tef
Nos facimua, Fortuna, deam coeloque locarmis.
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and even probable that some members of the pantheon set out on their career of glory as plain men and women, though we can no longer trace their pedigree back through the mists of fable to their humble origin. In the heroes and heroines of Greek legend and history we see these gorgeous beings in the chrysalis or incubatory stage, before they have learned to burst the integuments of earth and to flaunt their gaudy wings in the sunshine of heaven. The cerements still cling to their wasted frames, but will soon be exchanged for a gayer garb in their passage from the tomb to the temple.
But besides the mythical and legendary narratives which compose the bulk of the Library, we may detect another element in the work of our author which ought not to be overlooked, and that is the element of folk-tale. As the distinction between myth, legend, and folk-tale is not always clearly apprehended or uniformly observed, it may be well to define the sense in which I employ these terms.
By myths I understand mistaken explanations of phenomena, whether of human life or of external nature. Such explanations originate in that instinctive curiosity concerning the causes of things which at a more advanced stage of knowledge seeks satisfaction in philosophy and science, but being founded on ignorance and misapprehension they are always false, for were they true they would cease to be myths. The subjects of myths are as numerous as the objects which present themselves to the mind
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of man; for everything excites his curiosity, and of everything he desires to learn the cause. Among the larger questions which many peoples have attempted to answer by myths are those which concern the origin of the world and of man, the apparent motions of the heavenly bodies, the regular recurrence of the seasons, the growth and decay of vegetation, the fall of rain, the phenomena of thunder and lightning, of eclipses and earthquakes, the discovery of fire, the invention of the useful arts, the beginnings of society, and the mystery of death. In short, the range of myths is as wide as the world, being coextensive with the curiosity and the ignorance of man.1
By legends I understand traditions, whether oral or written, which relate the fortunes of real people in the past, or which describe events, not necessarily
1 By a curious limitation of view some modern writers would restrict the scope of myths to ritual, as if nothing but ritual were fitted to set men wondering and meditating on the causes of things. As a recent writer has put it concisely, “Lee mythes aont lea explications dee rites” (F. Sartiaux, (t La philosophie de Phistoire des religions et les origines du Christianisme dans le dernier ouvrage de M. Loisy, Revue du Moisi Septembre-Octobre, 1920, p. 15 of the separate reprint). It might have been thought that merely to open such familiar collections of myths as the Theogony of Hesiod, the Library of Apollodorus, or the Metamorphoses of Ovid, would have sufficed to dissipate so erroneous a conception ; for how small is the attention paid to ritual in these works ! No doubt some myths have been devised to explain rites of which the true origin was forgotten ; but the number of such myths is small, probably almost infinitesimally small, by comparison with myths which deal with other subjects and have had another origin, xxviii
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human, that are said to have occurred at real places. Such legends contain a mixture of truth and falsehood, for were they wholly true, they would not be legends but histories. The proportion of truth and falsehood naturally varies in different legends; generally, perhaps, falsehood predominates, at least in the details, and the element of the marvellous or the miraculous often, though not always, enters largely into them.
By folk-tales I understand narratives invented by persons unknown and handed down at first by word of mouth from generation to generation, narratives which, though they profess to describe actual occurrences, are in fact purely imaginary, having no other aim than the entertainment of the hearer and making no real claim on his credulity. In short, they are fictions pure and simple, devised not to instruct or edify the listener, but only to amuse him; they belong to the region of pure romance. The zealous student of myth and ritual, more intent on explaining than on enjoying the lore of the people, is too apt to invade the garden of romance and with a sweep of his scythe to lay the flowers of fancy in the dust. He needs to be reminded occasionally that we must not look for a myth or a rite behind every tale, like a bull behind every hedge or a canker in every rose. The mind delights in a train of imagery for its own sake apart from any utility to be derived from the visionary scenes that pass before her, just as she is charmed by the contemplation of
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a fair landscape, adorned with green woods, shining rivers, and far blue hills, without thinking of the timber which the woodman’s axe will fell in these green glades, of the fish which the angler’s line will draw from these shining pools, or of the ore which the miner’s pick may one day hew from the bowels of these far blue hills. And just as it is a mistake to search for a mythical or magical significance in every story which our rude forefathers have bequeathed to us by word of mouth, so it is an error to interpret in the same sad and serious sense every carving and picture with which they decorated the walls of their caverns. From early times, while some men have told stories for the sheer joy of telling them, others have drawn and carved and painted for the pure pleasure which the mind takes in mimicry, the hand in deft manipulation, and the eye in beautiful forms and colours.1 The utilitarian creed is good and true only on condition that we interpret utility in a large and liberal sense, and do
1 M. Marcellin Boule has lately made some judicious observations on the tendency to push too far the magical interpretation of prehistoric cave paintings. Without denying that magic had its place in these early works of art, he concludes, with great verisimilitude, that in the beginning “ Ϊ art n’est probablement qu’une manifestation parliculikre d’un esprit giniral limitation ddjd si άένβίορρέ chez lea singes. ” See his book, LeaHommes Foasiles (Paris, 1921), p. 260 note. A similar view of the origin of art in emotional impulses rather than in the deliberate and purposeful action of magic and religion, is expressed by Mr. Sarat Chandra Roy in his able work, Principles and Methods of Physical Anthropology (Patna, 1920), pp. 87 sq.
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not restrict it to the bare satisfaction of those bodily instincts on which ultimately depends the continuance both of the individual and of the species.
If these definitions be accepted, we may say that myth has its source in reason, legend in memory, and folk-tale in imagination; and that the three riper products of the human mind which correspond to these its crude creations are science, history, and romance.
But while educated and reflective men can clearly distinguish between myths, legends, and folk-tales, it would be a mistake to suppose that the people, among whom these various narratives commonly circulate, and whose intellectual cravings they satisfy, can always or habitually discriminate between them. For the most part, perhaps, the three sorts of narratives are accepted by the folk as all equally true or at least equally probable. To take Apollodorus, for example, as a type of the common man, there is not the least indication that he drew any distinction in respect of truth or probability between the very different kinds of narrative which he included in the Library. To him they seem to have been all equally credible; or if he entertained any doubts as to their credibility, he carefully suppressed them.
Among the specimens, or rather morsels, of popular fiction which meet us in his pages we may instance the tales of Meleager, Melampus, Medea, Glaucus, Perseus, Peleus, and Thetis, which all bear traces pf the story-tellers art, as appears plainly enough
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when we compare them with similar incidents in undoubted folk-tales. To some of these stories, with the comparisons which they invite, I have called attention in the notes and Appendix, but their number might no doubt easily be enlarged. It seems not improbable that the element of folktale bulks larger in 'Greek tradition than has commonly been suspected. When the study of folk-lore is more complete and exact than at present, it may be possible to trace to their sources many rivulets of popular fiction which contributed to swell the broad and stately tide of ancient literature.1
In some respects the Library of Apollodorus resembles the book of Genesis. Both works profess to record the history of the world from the creation, or at all events from the ordering of the material universe, down to the time when the ancestors of the author s people emerged in the land which was to be the home of their race and the scene of their
1 Among recent works which mark a distinct advance in the study of folk-tales I would particularly mention the modestly named Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- und Hauamarchen der Briider Grimm by Johannes Bolte and Georg Polivka, published in three octavo volumes, Leipsic, 1913-1918. A fourth volume, containing an index and a survey of the folk-tales of other peoples, is promised and will add greatly to the utility of this very learned work, which does honour to German scholarship. Even as it is, though it deals only with the German stories collected by the two Grimms, the book contains the fullest bibliography of folk-tales with which I am acquainted. I regret that it did not reach me until all my notes were passed for the press, but I have been able to make some use of it in the Appendix.
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glory. In both works the mutations of nature and the vicissitudes of man are seen through the glamour, and distorted or magnified by the haze, of myth and legend. Both works are composite, being pieced together by a comparatively late redactor, who combined materials drawn from a variety of documents, without always taking pains to explain their differences or to harmonize their discrepancies. But there the -resemblance between them ends. For whereas the book of Genesis is a masterpiece of literary genius, the Library of Apollodorus is the dull compilation of a commonplace man, who relates without one touch of imagination or one spark of enthusiasm the long series of fables and legends which inspired the immortal productions of Greek poetry and the splendid creations of Greek art. Yet we may be grateful to him for saving for us from the wreck of ancient literature some waifs and strays which, but for his humble labours, might have sunk irretrievably with so many golden argosies in the fathomless ocean of the past.
II.—Manuscripts and Editions.
1.	Manuscripts.1 A fair number of manuscripts of the Library are known to exist, but they are all late and of little value. All are incomplete, ending
1 This account of the manuscripts is derived from Mr. R. Wagner’s preface to his critical edition of the text (Teubner, Leipsic, 1894).
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abruptly in the middle of Theseus’s adventures on his first journey to Athens. This of itself raises a presumption that all are copies of one defective original. The latest editor, Mr. Richard Wagner, enumerates fourteen manuscripts, of which he has employed ten for his recension of the text. Among them he singles out one as the archetype from which all the other extant manuscripts are derived. It is a fourteenth century manuscript in the National Library at Paris and bears the number 2722. Mr. Wagner designates it by the symbol R. The other nine manuscripts employed by him he arranges in three classes, as follows :—
The first class comprises two manuscripts, namely one of the fifteenth century in the Bodleian Library at Oxford (Laudianus 55), and one of the fifteenth or sixteenth century at Paris (numbered 2967). Mr. Wagner designates the Oxford manuscript by the symbol O and the Paris manuscript by the symbol R\
The second class, designated by the symbol B, comprises three manuscripts, namely a Palatine-Vatican manuscript of the sixteenth century, numbered 52 (symbol P); a Paris manuscript of the sixteenth century, numbered 1653 (symbol Rb), and another Paris manuscript of the fifteenth century, numbered 1658 (symbol Rc).
The third class, designated by the symbol C, comprises four manuscripts, namely a Vatican manuscript of the fifteenth century, numbered 1017 (symbol V); xxxiv
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a manuscript of the fifteenth century in the Lauren-tian Library at Florence, numbered LX. 29 (symbol L); a manuscript of the fifteenth century at Naples, numbered III. A 1 (symbol N); and a manuscript of the fifteenth century at Turin numbered CH. 11 (symbol T).
Besides these,· Mr. Wagner mentions four manuscripts which appear not to have been accurately collated. They are: a manuscript of the sixteenth century in the Bodleian Library at Oxford (d’Orvil-lianus Χ. I. 1, 1); a manuscript of the sixteenth century in the British Museum (Harleianus 5732); a manuscript of the sixteenth century at Turin (Β IV. 5); and a manuscript of the sixteenth century in the Barberini palace at Rome (T 122). Of these the British Museum manuscript is reported to be well written, and the two Italian manuscripts to be very bad.
Such were the materials which existed for establishing the text of the Library down to 1885, when Mr. R. Wagner, examining some mythological works in the Vatican Library at Rome, was so fortunate as to discover a Greek manuscript (No. 950), of the end of the fourteenth century, which contains an epitome of the Library, including the greater part of the portion at the end which had long been lost. Two years later Mr. A. Papadopulos-Kerameus discovered fragments of a similar epitome in a Greek manuscript at Jerusalem. The manuscript formerly belonged to the monastery (laura) of St. Sabbas and hence is
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known as the Codex Sabbaiticus. It is now preserved in the library of the patriarch at Jerusalem and bears the number 366. By a curious coincidence the discoverers published the two epitomes almost simultaneously, but without any knowledge of each other.1 The text of the two epitomes, though in general agreement, does not always coincide exactly. Where the text of the Vatican epitome differs from the Sabbaitic, it sometimes agrees with the text of Apollodorus as quoted by Tzetzes, and this agreement lias led Mr. Wagner to conclude that Tzetzes is the author of the Vatican epitome. Certainly Tzetzes was well acquainted with the Library of Apollodorus and drew upon it largely in his learned commentary on Lycophron. It would not, therefore, be surprising if he had made an abridgment of it for his own use or that of his pupils. The hypothesis of his authorship is confirmed by the observation that the same manuscript, which contains the Vatican epitome, contains also part of Tzetzes’s commentary on Lycophron.
1 The Vatican epitome was published by Mr. R. Wagner in a separate volume, with Latin notes and dissertations, at Leipsic in 1891, under the title Epitoma Vaticana ex Apol-lodori Bibliotheca, edidit Richardus Wagner, Accedunt Curae Mythographae de ApoUodori Jontibus. The Sabbaitic fragments of the epitome were published by Mr. A. Papado-pulos-Kerameus in Rheiniechea Museum, N.F. xlvi. (1891), pp. 161-192 under the title ApoUodori Bibliothecae fragmenta Sabbaitica. The Sabbaitic manuscript was examined again by Mr. H. Achelis, and some corrected readings which he reported were published by Professor Hermann Diels in the same volume of the Rheinisches Museum, pp. 617 sq.
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2.	Editions. The first edition of the Library was published by Benedictus Aegius at Rome in 1555. In it the Greek text is accompanied by a Latin translation and followed by some notes. The second edition was prepared by the scholar and printer Hieronymus Commelinus and published posthumously at his press in Heidelberg in 1599. It contains the Latin version of Aegius as well as the Greek text, and prefixed to it are a few critical notes by Commelinus, chiefly recording the readings of the Palatine manuscript. The next edition was brought out by Tanaquil Faber (Salmurii, 1661). I have not seen it, but according to Heyne it contains some slight and hasty notes not unworthy of a scholar. The next editor was the learned English scholar Thomas Gale, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Regius Professor of Greek in the University. He edited Apollodorus along with the mythological treatises of Conon, Ptolemaeus Hephaestionis, Parthenius, and Antoninus Liberalis, in a volume entitled Historiae Poeticae Scriptores Antiqui, which was published, or at all events printed, at Paris in 1675. For his recension of Apollodorus he used the readings of at least one Oxford manuscript, but according to Heyne he was not very diligent in consulting it. His text of Apollodorus and the other mythographers is accompanied by a Latin translation and followed by critical and exegetical notes.
All previous editions of Apollodorus were superseded by the one which the illustrious German
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scholar C. G. Heyne published with a copious critical and exegetical commentary. It appeared in two volumes, first in 1782 and 1783, and afterwards, revised and improved, at Gottingen in 1803.1 Though he did not himself consult any manuscripts, he used the collations of several manuscripts, including the Palatine, Vatican, Medicean, and two in the Royal Library at Paris, which had been made many years before by a young scholar, Gerard Jacob van Swinden, for an edition of Apollodorus which he had planned. Heyne also made use of some extracts from a third manuscript in the Royal Library at Paris, which were procured for him by J. Schweig-hauser. With the help of these collations and his own admirable critical sagacity, Heyne was able to restore the text of Apollodorus in many places, and to purge it of many alien words or sentences which had been interpolated from scholia or other sources by the first editor, Aegius, and retained by later editors. His commentary bears ample witness to his learning, acumen, and good sense, and fully sustains his high reputation as a scholar.
A new edition of Apollodorus was published in two volumes, with a French translation and notes by E. Clavier, at Paris in 1805, and another with notes,
1 This second edition was issued in two forms, one in octavo, the other in smaller volumes. I have used the oetavo edition. The first volume contains the Greek text with introduction and ontical notes, but no translation. The second volume contains the exegetical commentary. *
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apparently in Latin, by Chr. L. Sommer at Rudol-stadt in 1822. These two editions, like the early one of Faber, I have not seen and know them only by report. In the first volume of his great edition of the fragments of the Greek historians,1 C. Muller included the text of Apollodorus with a Latin translation. He had the advantage of using for the first time a collation of the Paris manuscript 2722, which, as we have seen, is now believed to be the archetype of all the extant manuscripts of Apollodorus. The text of Apollodorus was edited, with critical notes, by A. Westermann in his collection of ancient Greek mythologists (Scripiores Poeticae Historiae Graect, Brunswick, 1843), but he collated no manuscripts for the purpose. And contrary to his usual practice the great scholar Immanuel Bekker also collated no manuscripts for the edition of Apollodorus which he published (Teubner, Leipsic, 1854). Nevertheless, relying on his own excellent judgment, profound knowledge of Greek, and long experience of the ways of copyists, he produced a sound text, corrected in places by his conjectures. The edition of R. Hercher which followed (Weidmann, Berlin, 1874) is characterized by the introduction of many conjectural readings, a few of them plausible or probable, and by such copious excisions that this
1 Fragmenta Hietoricorum Oraecorum, five volumes, Paris. The preface to the first volume is dated February, 1841; the preface to the fifth volume is dated November, 1869.
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slashing critic may almost be said to have mangled rather than emended his author.
Lastly, the text of Apollodorus, supplemented for the first time by the Vatican and Sabbaitic epitomes, was edited with a concise critical apparatus and indices by Mr. Richard Wagner (Teubner, Leipsic, 1894). By means of his extensive collation of manuscripts, and particularly by a comparison of the Vatican and Sabbaitic epitomes, which are clearly independent of our other manuscripts and often contain better readings, Mr. Wagner succeeded in restoring the true text in many places. He has earned the gratitude of all students, not only ot Apollodorus but of Greek mythology, by his fortunate discovery of the Vatican epitome and by his careful and judicious recension of the text.
In the present edition the text is based on that of Mr. Wagner, but in doubtful passages I have compared the editions of Heyne, Miiller, Westermann, Bekker, and Hercher, and occasionally the older editions of Aegius, Commelinus, and Gale; and I have exercised my own judgment in the selection of the readings. All variations from Mr. Wagner’s text are recorded in the footnotes. I have collated no manuscripts, and my references to their readings are, without exception, derived from my predecessors, almost all from the critical apparatus of Mr. Wagner, whose symbols I have used to designate the manuscripts. Conjectural emendations of my own have been very rarely admitted, but in this respect I have xl
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allowed myself a somewhat greater latitude in dealing with the text of the Epitome, which rests on the authority of only two manuscripts and has not, like the rest of the Library, been subjected to the scrutiny of many generations of scholars.
In printing the Epitome, or rather that portion of it only which begins where the manuscripts of the unabridged work break off, I have departed from Mr. Wagner’s arrangement. He has printed the Vatican and the Sabbaitic versions in full, arranging the two in parallel columns. This arrangement has the advantage of presenting the whole of the manuscript evidence at a glance to the eye of the reader, but it has the disadvantage of frequently compelling him, for the sake of the comparison, to read the same story twice over in words which differ little or not at all from each other. To avoid this repetition, wherever the two versions present us with duplicate accounts of the same story, I have printed only one of them in the text, correcting it, where necessary, by the other and indicating in the footnotes the variations between the two versions. In this way the text of the Epitome, like that of the rest of the Library, flows in a single stream instead of being diverted in many places into two parallel channels. I venture to believe that this arrangement will prove more convenient to the ordinary reader, while at the same time it will sufficiently meet the requirements of the critical scholar. The differences between the Vatican and the Sabbaitic
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versions are often so slight that it was not always easy to decide which to print in the text and which to relegate to the footnotes. I have endeavoured to give the preference in every case to the fuller and better version, and where the considerations on each side were very evenly balanced, I have generally, I believe, selected the Vatican version, because on the whole its Greek style seems somewhat purer and therefore more likely to correspond with the original.
As the Library is no doubt chiefly used as a work of reference by scholars who desire to refresh their memory with the details of a myth or legend or to trace some tale to its source, I have sought to consult their convenience by referring in the notes to the principal passages of other ancient writers where each particular story is told, and have often, though not always, briefly indicated how far Apollodorus agrees with or differs from them. Further, in commenting on my author I have illustrated some points of folk-lore by parallels drawn from other peoples, but I have abstained from discussing at length their origin and significance, because such discussions would be foreign to the scope of the series to which this edition of Apollodorus belongs. For the same reason I have barely alluded to the monumental evidence, which would form an indispensable part of a regular commentary on Apollodorus. Many of the monuments have already been described and discussed by me in my commentary xlii
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on Pausanias, and in order to avoid repetition, and to save space, I have allowed myself not infrequently to refer my readers to that work. Even so, 1 fear I have considerably transgressed the limits usually set to annotation in this series; and I desire to thank the General Editors for the kind indulgence which has permitted and pardoned the transgression.
J. G. FRAZER.
1, Brick Court, Temple,
London.
5th April, 1921.
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SUMMARY1
I.—Theogony.
Book I., Chaps, i.-vi.
Offspring of Sky and Earth : the Hundred-handed, Cyclopes, Titans, i. 1-3. The Titans attack and mutilate Sky, origin of the Furies, i. 4. The children of Cronus and Rhea, the birth of Zeus, i. 5-7- Zeus conquers the Titans and divides the kingdom with his brothers, ii. 1. Offspring of the Titans, ii. 2-5. Offspring of Sea and Earth, ii. 6-7.
Children of Zeus by Hera, Themis, Dione, Eurynome, Styx and Memory (the Muses), iii. 1. Children of the Muses : Calliope’s children Linus and Orpheus, iii. 2, Clio’s child Hyacinth (Thamyris), iii. 3, Euterpe’s child Rhesus, Thalia’s children the Corybantes, Melpomene’s children the Sirens, iii. 4. Hephaestus, iii. 5. The birth of Athena, iii. 6. Asteria, Latona, the birth of Artemis and Apollo. Apollo slays the Python, iv. 1, Tityus, iv. 1, and Marsyas, iv. 2. Artemis slays Orion, iv. 3-5.
Children of Poseidon and Amphitrifce, iv. 6.
Pluto carries off Persephone. Deineter comes to Eleusis (Triptolemus). Persephone remains with Pluto (Ascalaphus), v.
Battle of the gods and giants, vi. 1-2. Typhon, vi. 3.
1 Translated, with some modifications, from the Aryu-mentum prefixed to R. Wagner’s edition of Apollodorus.
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II.—The Family of Deucalion.
Book I., Chaps, vii.-ix.
Prometheus creates men, and for the theft of fire is nailed to the Caucasus, vii. 1. Deucalion and Pyrrha saved from the flood, vii. 1-2. Deucalion’s children. Hellen’s sons Dorus, Xuthus, Aeolus and their children,
vii.	2-3.
Aeolus’s daughters and their offspring : Perimede, Pisidice, Alcyone, vii. 3-4. Canace (the Aloads), vii. 4. Calyce, Endymion, Aetolus, Pleuron and Calydon and their children (Marpessa), vii. 5-10. Oeneus, grandson of Pleuron, father of Deianira and Meleager, viii. 1-2. The hunting of the Calydonian boar (list of the hunters,
viii.	2), death of Meleager, viii. 2-3. Tydeus, son of Oeneus. Death of Oeneus, viii. 4-6.
Aeolus’s sons and their offspring : Athamas, father of Phrixus and Helle (the Golden Fleece), ix. 1. The deaths of Athamas and Ino, ix. 2. Sisyphus and his stone, ix. 3. Deion, ix. 4. Perieres, ix. 5. Magnes,
ix.	6. Salmoneus and his mock thunder, ix. 7. Tyro, daughter of Salmoneus, mother of Neleus and Pelias, ix. 8-10. Cretheus, husband of Tyro. His grandsons Bias and the seer Melampus (the kine of Phylacus), ix. 11-13. Admetus, son of Pheres (son of Cretheus), and husband of Alcestia, ix. 14-15. Jason, son of Aeson (son of Cr.etheus), sent by Pelias to fetch the Golden Fleece, ix. 16.
The Argonauts.—The building of the ship Argo. List of the Argonauts, ix. 16. The Argonauts put in at the island of Lemnos, ix. 17, they kill Cyzicus, king of the Doliones, by mistake, ix. 18, they leave Hercules and Polyphemus in Mysia (Hylas), ix. 19, Pollux conquers Amycus, king of the Bebryces, ix. 20, at Salmydessus they rid Phineus of the Harpies, ix. 21, they pass through the Symplegades, ix. 22, they are received by Lycus, king of the Mariandynians, ix. 23, they arrive in Colchis. Jason, with the help of Medea, tames the bulls,
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conquers the earth-born men, and carries off the Golden Fleece. The Argonauts set out with Medea (the murder of Apsyrtus), ix. 23-24. As they sail past the Eridanus, Zeus causes them to wander ; they are purified for the murder of Apsyrtus by Circe, ix. 24, sailing past the Sirens, Scylla, and Charybdis, they come to the Phaea-cians, ix. 25, they dedicate an altar to Radiant Apollo, * they destroy Talus, the bronze guardian of the island of Crete, ix. 26. Return of the Argonauts. Death of Pelias, ix. 26—27. Jason and Medea fly to Corinth. Medea murders Glauce, the bride of Jason, and her own children, takes refuge with Aegeus at Athens, has by him a son, Medus, and finally returns to her own country, ix. 28.
III.—The Family of Inachus (Belus).
Book II., Chaps, i.-vm.
Inachus’s sons Aegialeus and Phoroneus, and Phoroneus’s children. Argus and Pelasgus. Argus of the many eyes, i. 1. Io’s wanderings, i. 2-4 Her great-grandsons Agenor (compare iii. 1-7) and Belus, i. 4.
Belus's offspring : Danaus and Egyptus, i. 4. Marriage of the sons of Egyptus with the daughters of Danaus (list, i. 5), i. 4-5. Nauplius the wrecker, son of Ainymone, i. 5.
Acrisius and Proetus, grandsons of Lynceus and Hypermnestra, ii. 1. The daughters of Proetus are cured of their madness by Melampus, ii. 2. Bellerophon kills the Chimaera, iii. 1-2. Danae, daughter of Acrisius, with her infant son Perseus, floats to Seriphos, iv. 1. Perseus, sent by Polydectes, comes to tho Phorcides and the nymphs, slays Medusa (birth of Pegasus), iv. 2, frees Andromeda, punishes Polydectes, iv. 3, and returning to his country kills Acrisius accidentally, iv. 4. The family of Perseus. Birth of Eurystheus, grandson of Perseus, iv. 5. War of Electryon, son of
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Perseus, against the Teleboans. Amphitryon, grandson of Perseus, accidentally kills Electryon, iv. 6. Amphitryon goes with Alemena to Thebes, kills the Cadmean vixen, and wages war on the Taphians : Pterelaus of the golden hair killed by his daughter, iv. 6-7.
Hercules, son of Zeus and Alemena, kills the serpents sent by Hera, iv. 8. The education of Hercules (Linus), iv. 9. Hercules kills the lion of Cithaeron (the daughters of Thespius), iv. 9-10, conquers the Minyans, marries Megara, receives arms from the gods, iv. 11, goes mad, murders hie children, and is sent by Apollo to Eurystheus, iv. 12.
The twelve (ten, see iv. 12 and v. 11) labours of Hercules, v.
1.	He strangles the Nemean lion and is entertained by Molorchus, ν. 1.
2.	With Iolaus he destroys the Lernaean hydra and kills the crab, v. 2.
3.	He wounds and captures the Cerynitian hind, v. 3.
4.	He captures the Eryinantliian boar, he kills the Centaurs (Pholus, Chiron), v. 4.
5.	He cleanses the stable of Augeas (the testimony of Phyleus), v. 5.
6.	He shoots the Styinphalian birds, v. 6.
7.	He brings the Cretan bull to Eurystheus, v. 7.
8.	He carries off the mares of Diomedes the Thracian (death of Abderus and foundation of Abdera), v. 8.
9.	He wins the belt of Hippolyta (the sons of Andro-geus in Paros ; Mygdon ; rescue of Hesiono ; Sarpedon ; Thasos; the sons of Proteus), v. 9.
10.	He drives away the kine of Geryon from Erythia (the pillars of Hercules ; the golden goblet of the Sun : Ialebion and Dercynus, Eryx, Strymon), v. 10.
11.	He brings the apples of the Hesperides from the Hyperboreans to Mycenae (Cyenus, Nereus, Antaeus, Busiris, Emathioii, Prometheus, Atlas), v. 11.
12.	He carries off Cerberus from the nether world (the Eleusinian mysteries, the Gorgon’s ghost, Theseus and Ptrithous, Ascalaphus, Menoetes), v. 12.
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Hercules woos in vain Iole, daughter of Eurytus, and in a fit of madness kills Iphitus, vi. 1-2, fights with Apollo for the Delphic tripod, and serves Omphale for three years (Cocropes, Syleus; the burial of Icarus),
vi.	2-3. Along with Telamon he captures Troy (Hesione, Priam), vi. 4. He ravages the island of Cos, vii. 1. He conquers Augeas (Eurytus and Cteatus ; foundations at Olympia), vii. 2, captures Pylus, makes war on the Lacedaemonians (Cepheus, Sterope, and the Gorgon’s tress), vii. 3, and forces Auge (exposure of Telephus),
vii.	4. He marries Deianira (the wrestling with Ache-lous, the horn of Amalthea\ vii. 5, fights for the Caly-donians against the Thesprotians (Astyoche, Tlepoleinus), sends his sons to Sardinia, kills Eunomus at a feast, sets out with Deianira for Trachis, kills Nessus at the ford, vii. 6, slaughters an ox of Thiodamas, fights for Aegimius against the Lapiths (Coronus, Laogoras), slays Cycnus and Amyntor. He captures Oeclialia and carries off Iole ; infected by the poisoned robe which he received from Deianira, he burns himself on a pyre on Mount Oeta (Poeas),*and ascending to heaven he marries Hebe, vii. 7.
List of the children of Hercules, vii. 8.
The Ueraclids fly to Ceyx, and then to the Athenians, with whose help they vanquish Eurystheus, viii. 1. They occupy and then abandon Peloponnese. Tlepoleinus goes to Rhodes. Through misunderstanding an oracle the Heraclids make a second fruitless attempt to conquer Peloponnese, viii. 2. In the thtrd generation afterwards Temenus, Cresphontes, and Aristodemus build ships and again prepare to attack Peloponnese, but having slain a soothsayer they fail in the enterprise, viii. 2-3. Ten years afterwards the Heraclids under the leadership of Oxylus conquer Peloponnese and divide it among themselves by lot, viii. 3-5. The deaths of Temenus «and Cresphontes, viii. 5.
VOL, i.
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IV.	—The Family op Agenor (Europa).
Book III., Chaps, i. 1-in. 2.
Agenor’s children. Europa is carried off by Zeus; and Phoenix, Cilix, Cadmus, and Thasus, being sent to fetch her back, settle in Phoenicia, Cilicia, Thrace, and Thasos, i. 1. Europa’s children :	Minos, Sarpedon,
Rhadamantliys (Miletus), i. 2. On the death of Asterius, husband of Europa, Minos succeeds to the kingdom of Crete. Inflamed with love for a bull, which Poseidon had sent from the sea, Pasiphae gives birth to the Minotaur, i. 3. Althaemenes, grandson of Minos, settles with his sister Apemosyne in Rhodes, and involuntarily kills his father Catreus, ii. Glaucus, son of Minos, his death and resurrection (the seer Polyidus), iii. 1-2.
V.	—The Family of Agenor (Cadmus).
Book III., Chaps, iv. 1-vn. 7·
Cadmus, following a cow, founds Thebes, slays the dragon of Ares, and overcomes the earthborn brothers, iv. 1-2. Children of Cadmus and Harmonia : Autonoe, Ino, Semele, Agave, Polydorus. Seinele and Zeus. Birth and upbringing of Dionysus (Athamas, Ino, and Meli-certes), iv. 2-3. Actaeon, son of Autonoe, and his dogs,
iv.	4. The travels of Dionysus (deaths of Lycurgus and Pentheus, adventure with the pirates), v. 1-3. The end of Cadmus and Harmonia in Illyria, v. 4. The offspring of Polydorus : Labdacus, Laius. Lycus and Dirce are slain by Zethus and Amphion, the sons of Antiope by Zeus, v. 5. Niobe and her children, the weeping stone,
v.	6. Oedipus, his birth and exposure, his parricide, the riddle of the Sphinx, his incest, his exile and death in Attica, v. 7-9.
Expedition of the Seven against Thebes, vi. 1-vii. 1. Polynices, expelled by Eteocles, marries the daughter of Adrastus (Tydeus), vi. 1. Eriphyle, bribed by Polynices
l
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with the golden necklace, induces Amphiaraus to join in the war, vi. 2. List of the leaders, vi. 3. On the death of Opheltes they institute the Nemean g^mes, vi. 4. they send Tydeus on an embassy to Thebes, vi. 5, attack the city (account of the seer Tiresias, vi. 7), and are defeated by the Thebans (Capaneus, Eteocles and Polynices, Tydeus, Amphiaraus), vi. 6-8. Heroism and death of Antigone. The bodies of the leaders are buried by Theseus, death of Rvadne on the pyre, vii. 1.
The Epigoni (list, vii. 2) capture Thebes ; death of Tiresias, vii. 2-4. Alcmaeon, his matricide, madness, wanderings and death; his wife Callirrhoe, and his children Amphilochus and Tisiphone, vii. 5-7.
VI.—The Family of Pelasgus.
Book III., Chaps. vm.-ix.
Lycaon, son of Pelasgus, and his sons (list viii. 1), except the youngest, Nyctimus, are killed for thetr impiety by Zeus with thunderbolts, viii. 1-2. Callisto, daughter of Lycaon, mother of Areas, transformed into a bear, viii. 2. The offspring of Areas. Auge, mother of Telephus, ix. 1. Atalanta and her suitors, Milanion and the golden apples, ix. 2.
ΥΠ.—The Family of Atlas.
Book III., Chaps, x. 1-xn. 6.
The Pleiades, χ. 1. Hermes, son of Maia, his youthful exploits, x. 2. The offspring of Taygete : Lacedaemon, Hyacinth, Lynceus, and Idas. Leucippus’s daughters, of whom Arsinoe becomes the mother of Aesculapius (Coronis). Aesculapius is educated by Chiron and thunderstruck by Zeus for his leechcraft. Apollo kills the Cyclopes and serves Admetus for a year, x. 3-4. Children of Hippocoon, of Icarius, and of Tyndareus. Birth of Helen, x. 4-7. Helen is carried off by Theseus, but rescued by Castor and Pollux, x. 7.
li
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Helen’s suitors and marriage with Menelaus, x. 8-9. Menelaus’s children, xi. 1. Castor and Pollux, their combat with Idas and Lynceus, their elevation to the gods, and their alternations between the upper and lower worlds, xi. 2.
Electra, daughter of Atlas, her offspring, xii. 1-6. Iasion and Dardanus and his sons Ilus and Erichthonius. Tros, son of Erichthonius, and father of Hus, Assaracus, and Ganymede, xii. 1-2. Ilus, following a cow, founds Troy and receives the Palladium. Origin of the Palladium. Laomedon, son of Ilus, father of Tithonus and of Priam, xii. 3. Tithonus and the Dawn. Priam’s children: Aesacus, Hector, Paris, Cassandra, and the rest, xii. 4-5. Hector and Andromache. Paris and Oenone, xii. 6.
VIII.—The Family of Asopus.
Book III., Chaps, xii. 6-xm. 8.
Asopus’s children, Ismenus, Pelagon, and twenty daughters, of whom Aegina is carried off by Zeus, xii. 6. Aeacus, son of Aegina, his righteousness, his prayer for rain ; father of Peleus and Telamon, who are banished for the murder of their brother Phocus. Telamon becomes king of Salamis ; father of Ajax and Teucer, xii. 6-7. Peleus comes to Phthia; joining in the hunt of the Calydonian boar he accidentally kills Eurytion ; is purified by Acastus and maligned by Astydamia, wife of Acastus ; hunts on Mount Pelion and is saved from the centaurs by Chiron, xiii. 1-3, Marriage of Peleus and Thetis, xiii. 4-5. The nurture of Achilles (Thetis, Chiron, Lycoinedes), xiii. 6-8. Phoenix, Patroclus, xiii. 8.
IX.—The Kings of Athens.
Book III., Chaps, xiv. 1-xv. 9.
1.	Cecrops, earth-born. Contest between Athena and !Poseidon forth© guardianship of Athens, xiv. 1. Cecrops’s
lii
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children Erysichthon, Agraulus, Herse, Pandrosus (Halir-rhothius ; trial and acquittal of Ares at the Areopagus), xiv. 2. Cephalus, son of Herse, and ancestor of Cinyras,
xiv.	3. Adonis, son of Cinyras, loved by Aphrodite, killed by a boar, xiv. 3-4.
2.	Cranaus, earth-born, father of Cranae, Cranaechme, and Atthis, xiv. 5.
3.	Amphictyons earth-born or son of Deucalion, xiv. 6.
4.	Erichthonius, son of Hephaestus by Atthis or Athena, dedicates an image of Athena on the Acropolis and institutes the Panathenaic festival, xiv. 6.
5.	Pandion, son of Erichthonius : in his reign Demeter comes to Celeus at Eleusis, and Dionysus comes to Icarius (death of Erigone), xiv. 7. Pandion’s daughters Procne and Philomela (Tereus), xiv. 8.
6.	Erechtheus, son of Pandion : his priestly brother Butes, his children, xv. 1. Chthonia. Procris and Cephalus (Minos), xv. 1. Orithyia and Boreas, xv. 2. Cleopatra and Phineus, xv. 3. Eumolpus, son of Chione,
xv.	4. Erechtheus, in the war with Eleusis, sacrifices one of his daughters, and slays Eumolpus, xv. 4-5.
7.	Gecrops, son of Erechtheus, xv. 5.
8.	Pandion, son of Cecrops, is expelled by the sons of Metion and flies to Megara, xv. 5.
9.	Aegeus, son of Pandion, returns to Athens with his brothers, xv. 5-6, and begets Theseus by Aethra at Troezen, xv. 6-7. He sends Androgeus, son of Minos, against the Marathonian bull, xv. 7. Minos makes war on Megara (Nisus and Scylla) and on Athens, xv. 7-8. Hyacinth’s daughters are sacrificed at Athens, xv. 8. Minos imposes on the Athenians a tribute of boys and girls to be sent annually to the Minotaur (the labyrinth built by Daedalus), xv. 8—9.
10.	Theseus.
X.—Theseus.
Book III., Chap, xvi., Epitome, i. 1-24.
On growing up Theseus quits Troezen for Athens, kills Periphetes, Sinis, hi. xvi., the Crommyonian sow,
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Sciron, Cercyon, and Damastes, Epitome, i. 1-4. Aegeus, instigated by Medea, sends Theseus against the Mara-thonian bull and offers him a cup of poison, 5-6. Theseus, with the help of Ariadne, conquers the Minotaur, and flying with Ariadne resigns her to Dionysus in Naxos, 7-9, and on the death of Aegeus succeeds to the kingdom of Athens, 10—11. Daedalus and his son Icarus escape from the labyrinth : Icarus falls into the sea, but Daedalus reaches the court of Cocalus, whose daughters kill Minos, 12-15. Theseus marries an Amazon, and afterwards Phaedra. Death of Hippolytus, 16-19. Ixion and his wheel, 20. Battle of the Centaurs and Lapiths, 21 (Zenobius). Caeneus, 22. Theseus goes down to hell with Pirithous, but is freed by Hercules, and being expelled from Athens is'inurdered by Lycomedes, 23-24.
Tantalus in hell, 1. Broteas, 2. Pelops, with the help of Myrtilus, vanquishes Oenomaus, marries Hippo-damia, kills Myrtilus, and takes possession of Peloponnese, 3-9. Sons of Pelops : Atreus and Thyestes (the golden lamb, Aerope, backward journey of the sun, the cannibal feast, Aegisthus), 10-14. Agamemnon and Menelaus are brought up by Polyphides and Oeneus, 15 (Tzetzes). Agamemnon marries Clyfcaemnestra, and Menelaus marries Helen, 16.
Zeus resolves to stir up war, 1. The Apple of Discord awarded by Paris to Aphrodite. Paris carries off Helen, and, after tarrying in Phoenicia and Cyprus, returns to Troy, 2-4. Helen left with Proteus in Egypt, 5. Menelaus and Agamemnon summon the kings of Greece to war. Ulysses feigns madness (death of Palamedes). Cinyras sends toy ships. The Wine-growers, 6-10.
XI.—The Family of Pelops. Epitome, n. 1-16.
XII.—Antehomerica. Epitome, hi. 1-35.
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Catalogue of the ships, 11-14. The portent at Aulis, 15. Agamemnon and Achilles chosen leaders, 16. The Mysian war. Telephus wounded by Achilles. Return of the Greeks, 17-18.
In the tenth year after the rape of Helen the Greeks again assemble. Telephus, being healed by Achilles, shows them the way, 19-20. Iphigenia sacrificed to Artemis at Aulis and transported by the goddess to Tauris, 21-22. The Greeks arrive at Tenedos 23. Tenes and his stepmother, 24-25. Tenes killed by Achilles, 26. Philoctetes, stung by a serpent, is marooned in Lemnos, 27. Ulysses and Menelaus demand the restoration of Helen, 28. The Greeks land at Troy and put the Trojans to flight. Death of Protesilaus (Laodamia). Cycnus. The Trojans besieged, 29-31. Achilles slays Troilus, captures Lycaon, and having slain Mesfcor drives off the herds of Aeneas, 32. List of the towns taken by Achilles, 33. In the tenth year the Trojans receive the help of allies (list), 34-35.
The wrath of Achilles. The combat of Menelaus and Paris, 1. Diomedes wounds. Aphrodite and meets Glaucus in battle. The combat of Ajax and Hector, 2. The Greeks, put to flight, send ambassadors to Achilles, 3. Ulysses and Diomedes slay Dolon, 4. Hector attacks the ships, 5. The death of Patroclus, 6. Achilles receives arms from Thetis, puts the Trojans to flight, and slays Hector. The burial of Patroclus. Priam ransoms the body of Hector, 7-8.
Penthesilea slain by Achilles. Thersites (death of Hippolyte), 1-2. Achilles slays Memnon, but is shot by
lv
XIII.—The ‘‘Iliad.”
Epitome, iv. 1-8.
XIV.—POSTHOMERICA. Epitome, v. 1-25.
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Apollo and Paris, 3. His body and his arms are rescued by Ajax and Ulysses, 4. The burial of Achilles, 5. Competition of Ajax and Ulysses for the arms of Achilles. Death and burial of Ajax, 6-7.
In accordance with a prophecy of Calchas, Ulysses and Dioinedes fetch Philoctetes, who shoots Paris, 8. Quarrel between Deiphobus and Helenus for the hand of Helen. By the advice of Calchas, Ulysses captures Helenus on Mount Ida, and Helenus prophesies to the Greeks concerning the fall of Troy, 9-10. By the advice of Helenus, the Greeks fetch the bones of Pelops, and Ulysses and Phoenix bring Neoptolemus from Scyros. Neoptolemus kills Eurypylus, son of Telephus. Ulysses and Dioinedes steal the Trojan Palladium, 11-13.
By the advice of Ulysses, Epeus fashions the Wooden Horse, in which the leaders ensconce themselves. The Greeks leave Sinon behind and depart to Tenedos, 14-15. The Trojans drag the Horse into the city, and despite the counsels of Laocoon and Cassandra resolve to dedicate it to Athena, 16-17. The sons of Laocoon killed by serpents, 18. On a signal given by Sinon the Greeks return. Helen comes to the Horse and calls to the Greek leaders (Anticlus), 19. The leaders descend from the Horse and open the gates to the Greeks, 20. The sack of Troy : Priam, Glaucus, Aeneas, Helena, Aethra, Cassandra, 21-22. Division of the spoil: the slaughter of Astyanax and Polyxena, the fortunes of Cassandra, Andromaehe, and Hecuba (changed into a dog), Laodice swallowed in an earthquake. Trial of Ajax for impiety, 23-25.
XV.—The Returns.
Epitome, vi. 1-30.
Quarrel between Agamemnon and Menelaus concerning the return. Dioinedes, Nestor, and Menelaus set out, 1. Amphilochus, Calchas, Leonteus, Polypoetes, and Poda-lirius go by land to Colophon, where Calchas is vanquished by Mopsus in a contest of skill and is buried by his companions, 2-4.
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The fleet of Agamemnon is dispersed by a storm oft Tenos. Shipwreck, death, and burial of Ajax, 5-6. Many are shipwrecked and perish through the false lights displayed by Nauplius at Cape Caphereus, 7. Nauplius, the revenge he takes for the death of his son, 8—11. Neoptolemus goes by land to Molossia, and by the way he buries Phoenix. Helenus remains with Deiadamia in Molossia. Neoptolemus, on the death of Peleus, succeeds to the kingdom of Phthia, wrests Hermione from Orestes, and is killed at Delphi, 12-14. Wanderings of the leaders who escaped shipwreck at Cape Caphereus, 15, lbabc (Tzetzes).
The loves of Demophon and Phyllis, 16—17 Podalirius and the oracle, 18. Amphilochus, 19. Virgins sent by the Locrians for a thousand years to Athena at Troy, 20-22.
Agamemnon on his return home is murdered by Aegiethus and Olytaemnestra, 23. Orestes is brought up by Strophius, and with the help of Pylades murders Olytaemnestra and Aegisthus. He is tormented by the Furies, but acquitted at the Areopagus, 24-25. Orestes with the help of Pylades brings back Iphigenia and the image of Artemis from Tauris to Greece, 26-27. The children of Orestes and his death, 28.
After many wanderings Menelaus arrives in Egypt, where he recovers Helen from Proteus, and after eight years returns to Sparta. Hying he is received with Helen into the Elysian fields, 29-30.
XVI.—The Wanderings of Ulysses.
Epitome, vii. 1-40.
Ulysses variously said to have roamed over Libya, or Sicily, or the Ocean, or the Tyrrhenian Sea, 1.
Ulysses, after setting sail from Troy, fights with the Cicones, 2. The Lotus-eaters, 3. Adventures with the Cyclops Polyphemus, 4-9. The isle of Aeolus, King of the Winds, 10-11. The cannibal Laestrygones, 12-13.
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The enchantress Circe, 14-16. The descent to the nether world, 17. The Sirens, 13-19. Scylla and Charybdis, 20-21. The oxen of the Sun. The shipwreck. Charybdis, 22-23. The island of Calypso. The raft. Alcinous and the Phaeacians. The return home, 24-25. The suitors of Penelope (list 27-30), 26-31. Euinaeus. Melanthius. Irue, 32. The slaughter of the suitors, 33.
Ulysses in Thesprotia performs the rites enjoined by Tiresias and marries the queen Callidice (Poliporthesj, 34-35. Ulysses is killed unwittingly by his son Tele-gonus. Telegonus takes his father s body and Penelope with him to Circe, who transports them to the Islands of the Blest, 36-37.
Other stories told of Penelope and Ulysses : Penelope said to have been debauched by Antinous and therefore sent back to her father Icarius ; at Mantinea she gives birth to Pan, whom she had by Hermes, 38. Amphi-nomus slain by Ulysses, because he was said to have seduced Penelope, 39. Ulysses, sentenced by Neoptolemus to banishment for the murder of the suitors, emigrates to Aetolia, and having bhere begotten a son Leontophonus by the daughter of Thoas he dies in old age, 40.
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SYMBOLS EMPLOYED IN THE CRITICAL NOTES (Adopted from R. Wagner's edition, Leipsic, 1894)
A = Readings of all or most of the MSS. of The Library.
E = Epitoma Vatic&na : Vaticanus 950.
S = Sabbaitic fragments : Sabbaiticus-Hierosolymitanus366. R = Parisinus 2722 (the archetype).
Ra = Parisinus 2967.
O	— Oxford MS. : Laudiauus 55.
Β = Readings of the MSS. PRbRc.
Ρ = Palatinus-Vaticanus 52.
Rb = Parisinus 1653.
Rc = Parisinus 1658.
C = Readings of the MSS. VLTN.
V = Vaticanus 1017.
L = Laurentianus plut. LX. 29.
Ν = Neapolitans 204 (III. ΑΙ).
Τ = Taurinensis CH. 11.
[	] Passages enclosed in these brackets are probably
spurious.
< > Passages enclosed in these brackets are not in the existing manuscripts of Apolledorus, but were probably written by him.
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ΑΠΟΛΛΟΔΩΡΟΥ
ΒΙΒΛΙΟΘΗΚΗ
Α
Ι. Οὐρανὸς πρώτος του παντός ἐδυνάστευσβ κόσμον, γήμας δὲ Γῆν ἐτἑκνωσε πρώτους τούς ἑκατὁγχειρας προσαγορευθἐντας, Βριάρεων Γύην1 Κὁττον, οἳ μεγἐθει τε ανυπέρβλητοι καὶ δυνάμει καθειστήκεσαν, χεῖρας μὲν ἀνὰ ἑκατὸν κεφαλὰς 2 δὲ ἀνὰ πεντήκοντα ἔχοντες, μετὰ τούτους δὲ 1 γόγ^ν C, schol. Plato, Ζανν, νϋ. ρ. 795 C.
1	According to Hesiod (Theog. 126 egg.), Sky (Uranus) was a son of Earth (Gaia), but afterwards lay with his own mother and had by her Cronus, the giants, the Cyclopes, and so forth. As to the marriage of Sky and Earth, see the fragment of the Chrysippm of Euripides, quoted by Sextus Empiricus, p. 751, ed. Bekker (Tragicorum Graecorum Fragments ed. A. Nauck,2 Leipsic, 1889, p. 633); Lucretius i. 250 eg., ii. 991 sqq. ; Virgil, Georg, ii. 325 sqq. The myth of such a marriage is widespread among the lower races. See E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture2 (London, 1873), i. 321 sqq., ii. 270 sqq. For example, the Ewe people of Togo-land, in West Africa, think that the Earth is the wife of the Sky, and that their marriage takes place in the rainy season, when the rain causes the seeds to sprout and bear fruit. These fruits they regard as the children of Mother Earth, who in their opinion is the mother also of men and of gods, see J. Spieth, Die Ewe-Stamme (Berlin, 1906), pp. 464, 548. In the regions of the Senegal and the Niger it is believed
2
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I.	Sky was the first who ruled over the whole world.1 And having wedded Earth, he begat first the Hundred-handed, as they are named : Briareus, Gyes, Cottus, who were unsurpassed in size and might, each of them having a hundred hands and fifty heads.2 After these, Earth bore him the Cyclopes,
that the Sky-ged and the Earth-goddess are the parents of the principal spirits who dispense life and death, weal and woe, among mankind. See Maurice Delafosse, Haut-S4n4gal-Niger (Paris, 1912), iii. 173 sqq. Similarly the Manggerai, a people of West Flores, in the Indian Archipelago, personify Sky and Earth as husband and wife; the consummation of their marriage is manifested in the rain, which fertilizes Mother Earth, so that she gives birth to her children, the produce of the fields and the fruits of the trees. The sky is called langlt; it is the male power: the earth is called alang; it is the female power. Together they form a divine couple, called Motrl KraAng. See Η. B. Stapel, “ Het Mangger-aische Volk (West Flores),” Tijdschrift voor Inclische Taal-Land- en Volkenkunde, lvi. (Batavia and the Hague, 1914), p. 163.
2	Compare Hesiod, Theog. 147 sqq. Instead of Gyes, some MSS. of Hesiod read Gyges, and this form of the name is supported by the Scholiast on Plato, Laws, vii. p. 795 c. Compare Ovid, Fasti, iv. 593; Horace, Odes} ii. 17. 14, iii. 4. 69, with the commentators.
Β 2
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αὐτῷ τεκνοῖ Γῆ Κύκλωπας, ^ Αργήν 1 Στερὁπην Ι&ρόντην, ων ἕκαστος εἔχεν ἕνα όφθαΧμόν ἐπὶ τοῦ μετώπου, ἀλλὰ τούτους μὲν Οὐρανὸς δήσας εἰς Τάρταρον ἔρριψτε (τοπος δὲ οντος ερεβώδης ἐστιν εν’Άιδου, τοσοῦτον ἀπὸ γῆς ἔχων διάστημα ὅσον
3	ἀπ’ ουρανού γῆ), τεκνοῖ δὲ αὖθις ἐκ Γῆς παῖδας μὲν τοὺς Τιτᾶνας προσαγορευθέντας, Ὀκεανὺν Κοῖον 'Τπερίονα Κοεῖον Ίαπετον καϊνεώτατον2 απάντων Κρόνον, θυγατέρας δὲ τὰς κληθείσας Τιτανίδας, Τηθὺν Ῥέαν Θἐμιν Μνημοσύνην Φοι-βην Διώνην Θείαν.
4	’Αγανακτούσα δὲ Γῆ ἐπὶ τῇ ἀπωλείᾳ τῶν εἰς ' Τάρταρον ριφέντων 3 παίδων πείθει τοὺς Τιτᾶνας
ἐπιθέσθαι τῷ πατρί, καὶ δίδωσιν αδαμαντίνην άρπην Κρόνῳ, οἱ δὲ Ωκεανού χωρίς ίπιτίθενται, καί Κρόνος άποτεμων τα αιδοία τού πατρός εἰς τὴν θάΧασσαν άφίησεν. εκ δε των σταλαγμών τοῦ ρέοντος αίματος ερινύες έγένοντο, Ἀληκτὼ Τισιφόνη Μἐγαιρα. τῆς δὲ αρχής εκβαΧόντες
1	*Αργην Heyne : &ρτην ΕΑ.
2	νεώτατον EOR* : γεννεάτατον ΒΤ : γενναιάτατον VLN.
8 βίψίντων E : {ηφθίντων Α. 1 2 3
1	Compare Hesiod, Theog. 139 egg.
2	Compare Hesiod, Theog. 617 egg. and for the description of Tartarus, 717 sgg. According to Hesiod, a brazen anvil would take nine days and nights to fall from heaven to earth, and nine days and nights to fall from earth to Tartarus.
3	Compare Hesied, Theog. 132 sqq. who agrees in describing Cronus as the youngest of the brood. As Zeus, who succeeded his father Cronus on the heavenly throne, was likewise the youngest of his family (Hesiod, Theog. 453 sqq.), we may conjecture that among the ancient Greeks or their ancestors inheritance was at one time regulated by the custom of ultimogeniture or the succession of the youngest, as to which see Folk-Lore in the Old Testament, i. 429 sqq.
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to wit, Arges, Steropes, Brontes,1 of whom each had one eye on his forehead. But them Sky bound and cast into Tartarus, a gloomy place in Hades as far distant from earth as earth is distant from the sky.2 And again he begat children by Earth, to wit, the Titans as they are named: Ocean, Coeus, Hyperion, Crius, Iapetus, and, youngest of all, Cronus; also daughters, the Titanides as they are called : Tethys, Rhea, Themis, Mnemosyne, Phoebe, Dione, Thia.3
But Earth, grieved at the destruction of her children, who had been cast into Tartarus, persuaded the Titans to attack their father and gave Cronus an adamantine sickle. And they, all but Ocean, attacked him, and Cronus cut off his father’s genitals and threw them into the sea; and from the drops of the flowing blood were born Furies, to wit, Alecto, Tisiphone, and Megaera.4 And, having dethroned their father, they brought up their
In the secluded highlands of Arcadia, where ancient customs and traditions lingered long, King Lycaon is said to have been succeeded by his youngest son. See Apollodoms, iii. 8. 1.
4	Compare Hesiod, Theog. 156-190. Here Apollodorus follows Hesiod, according to whom the Furies sprang, not from the genitals of Sky which were thrown into the sea, but from the drops of his blood which fell on Earth and impregnated her. The sickle with which Cronus did the deed is said to have been flung by him into the sea at Cape Drepanum in Achaia (Pausanias, vii. 23. 4). The barbarous story of the mutilation of the divine father by his divine son shocked the moral sense of later ages. See Plato, Republic, ii. pp. 377 k-378 a, Euthyphro, pp. 5 e-6 a ; Cicero, De natura deorum, ii. 24. 63 sqq. Andrew Lang interpreted the story with some probability as one of a world-wide class of myths intended to explain the separation of Earth and Sky. See his Custom and Myth (London, 1884), pp. 45 sqq.; and as to myths of the forcible separation of Sky and Earth, see E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture2, i. 322 sqq.
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τους τε καταταρταρωθέντας άvήyayov ἀδελφοὺς καὶ τὴν αρχήν Κρόνῳ παρέδοσαν.
5	Ό δὲ τούτους μὲν <ἐν> τῷ Ύαρτάρω πάλιν δήσας καθεῖρξε, τὴν δὲ ἀδελφὴν Ῥἐαν γήμας, ἐπειδὴ Γῆ τε καὶ Οὐρανὸς ἐθεσπιᾤδουν αὐτῷ λέγοντες ὺπὺ παιδὸς ἰδίου τὴν ἀρχὴν άφαιρβθή-σβσθαι, κατίπινε τα yεννώμενα. καὶ πρώτην μὲν γεννηθεῖσαν Εστίαν κατἐπιεν, εἶτα Δήμητραν και "Ηραν, μεθ’ ὰς Πλοὑτωνα καὶ Ποσειδώνα.
6	ὸργισθεῖσα δὲ ἐπὶ τούτοις Ῥἐα παραγίνεται μὲν εἰς Κρήτην, ὁπηνίκα τον Δία iyκυμovoυσa ἐτύγ-%ανε, γέννα δὲ ἐν άντρφ της Δίκτης Δία. καί τούτον μὲν δίδωσι τρἐφεσθαι Κούρησί τε καὶ ταῖς Μελισσἐως1 παισὶ νύμφαις, Ἀδραστείᾴ τε καὶ
7	Τδῃ. αὗται μὲν οὖν τον παῖδα ἔτρεφον τῷ τῆς Ἀμαλθείας γάλακτι, οι δὲ Κουρήτες βνοπλοι ἐν
1 Μελισσἐως Zenobius, Cenl. ii. 48: μελισσἐων ΕΑ. 1 2
1	Compare Hesiod, Theog. 453-467.
2	According to Hesiod, Rhea gave birth to Zeus in Crete, and the infant god was hidden in a cave of Mount Aegeum {Theog. 468-480). Diodorus Siculus (v. 70) mentions the legend that Zeus was born at Dicte in Crete, and that the god afterwards founded a city on the site. But according to Diodorus, or his authorities, the child was brought up in a cave on Mount Ida. The ancients were not agreed as to whether the infant god had been reared on Mount Ida or Mount Dicte. Apollodorus declares for Dicte, and he is supported by Virgil {Georg, iv. 153), Servius (on Virgil, Aen. iii. 104), and the Vatican Mythographers {Scriptores rerum mythi-carum Latini, ed. G. H. Bede, Cellis, 1834, vol. i. pp. 34, 79, First Vatican Mythographer, 104, Second Vatican Mytho-grapher, 16). On the other hand the claim of Mount Ida is favoured by Callimachus {Hymn, i, 51), Ovid {Fasti, iv. 207), and Lactantius Placidus (on Statius, Theh. iv. 784). The wavering of tradition on this point is indicated by Apollo-
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brethren who had been hurled down to Tartarus, and committed the sovereignty to Cronus.
But he again bound and shut them up in Tartarus, and wedded his sister Rhea; and since both Earth and Sky foretold him that he would be dethroned by his own son, he used to swallow his offspring at birth. His first-born Hestia he swallowed, then Demeter and Hera, and after them Pluto and Poseidon.1 Enraged at this, Rhea repaired to Crete, when she was big with Zeus, and brought him forth in a cave of Dicte.2 She gave him to the Curetes and to the nymphs Adrastia and Ida, daughters of Melisseus, to nurse. So these nymphs fed the child on the milk of Amalthea;3 and the Curetes in arms guarded the
dome, who while he calls the mountain Dicte, names one of the god’s nurses Ida.
* As to the nurture of Zeus by the nymphs, see Callimachus, Hymn i. 46 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, v. 70. 2 sq. ; Ovid, Fasti, v. Ill sqq. ; Hyginus, Fab. 139 ; id. Astronom. ii. 13 ; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. iii. 104; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. iv. 784; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 34, 79 (First Vatican Mythographer, 104; Second Vatican Mythographer, 16). According to Callimachus, Amalthea was a goat. Aratue also reported, if he did not believe, the story that the supreme god had been suckled by a goat (Strabo, viii. 7. 5, p. 387), and this would seem to have been the common opinion (Diodorus Siculus, v. 70. 3 ; Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 13 ; Second Vatican Mythographer, 16). According to one account, his nurse Amalthea hung him in his cradle on a tree “in order that he might be found neither in heaven nor on earth nor in the sea ” (Hyginus, Fab. 139). Melisseus, the father of hie nurses Adrastia and Ida, is said to have been a Cretan king (Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 13); but his name is probably due to an attempt to rationalize the story that the infant Zeus was fed by bees. See Virgil, Qeorg. i. 149 sqq. with the note of Servius on v. 153 ; First Vatican Mythographer, 104 ; Second Vatican Mythographer, 16.
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τω αντρφ τὺ βρέφος φν\άσσοντες τοῖς ΰόρασι τ ας ἀσπίδας συνἐκρουον, ἵνα μὴ τῆς τοῦ παιδὸς φωνής 6 Κρόνος ἀκούσῃ. Ῥέα δὲ λίθον σπαρ-ηανωσασα δἐδωκε Κρόνῳ καταπιεῖν ὼ? τὸν γεγεννημἐνον παῖδα.
II.	Ἐπειδὴ δὲ Ζεὺς ἐγενήθη1 τέλειος, λαμβἀνει Μῆτιν τὴν Ὠκεανοῦ συνεργὁν, ἢ δίδωσι Κρόνῳ καταπιεῖν φάρμακον, ύφ’ οὖ ἐκεῖνος ἀναγκασθεὶς πρῶτον μὲν ἐξεμεῖ τον λίθον, ἔπειτα τοὺς παῖδας οὺς κατέπιε· μεθ’ ὧν Ζεὺς τὸν πρὸς Κρόνον καί Τιτᾶνας ἐξήνεγκε πόλεμον, μαχομένων δὲ αυτών
1 ἐγ«νἡ077 E Β : ἐγεννἡ#^ RaC. 1 2
1	As to the Curetes in their capacity of guardians of the
infant Zeus, see Callimachus, Hymn, i. 52 sgg.; Strabo, x. 3. 11, p. 468; Diodorus Siculus, v. 70, 2-4; Lucretius, ii. 633-639 ; Virgil, Georg, iii. 150 βᾳ; Ovid, iv. 207 egg.; Hyginus, 139; Servius, on Virgil, ^4ew. iii. 104; Lac-tantius Placidus, on Statius,	iv. 784 ; Scriptores rerum
mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bede, vol. i. pp. 34, 79 (First Vatican Mythographer, 104 ; Second Vatican Mythographer, 16). The story of the way in which they protected the divine infant from his inhuman parent by clashing their weapons may reflect a real custom, by the observance of which humani parents endeavoured to guard their infants against the assaults of demons. See Folk-lore in the Old Testament, iii. 472 sqq.
2	As to the trick by which Rhea saved Zeus from the maw of his father Cronus, see Hesied, Theog. 485 sqq.; Pausanias, viii. 36. 3, ix. 2. 7, ix. 41. 6, x. 24. 6; Ovid, Fasti, iv. 199-206; Hyginus, Fab. 139; Servius, on Virgil, A en. iii. 104; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. iv. 784; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bede, vol. i. pp. 34, 79 (First Vatican Mythographer, 104 ; Second Vatican Mythographer, 16). The very stone which Cronus swallowed and afterwards spewed out was shown at Delphi down to the second century of our era; oil was daily poured on it, and on
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babe in the cave, clashing their spears on their shields in order that Cronus might not hear the child’s voice.1 But Rhea wrapped a stone in swaddling clothes and gave it to Cronus to swallow, as if it were the new-born child.2
II.	But when Zeus was full-grown, he took Metis, daughter of Ocean, to help him, and she gave Cronus a drug to swallow, which forced him to disgorge first the stone and then the children whom he had swallowed,3 and with their aid Zeus waged the war against Cronus and the Titans.4 They fought for
festival days unspun wool was laid on it (Pausanias, x. 24. 6). We read that, on the birth of Zeus’s elder brother Poseidon, hia mother Rhea saved the baby in like manner by giving his father Cronus a foal to swallow, which the deity seems to have found more digestible than the stone, for he is not said to have spat it out again (Pausanias, viii. 8. 2). Phalaris, the notorious tyrant of Agrigentum, dedicated in the sanctuary of Lindian Athena in Rhodes a bowl which was enriched with a relief representing Cronus in the act of receiving his children at the hand of Rhea and swallowing them. An inscription on the bowl set forth that it was a present from the famous artist Daedalus to the Sicilian king Cocalus. These things we learn from a long inscription which was found in recent years at Lindus : it contains an inventory of the treasures preserved in the temple of Athena, together with historical notes upon them. See Chr. Blinkenberg, La Chronique du temple Lindien (Copenhagen, 1912), p. 332 (AcodSmie Royalc des Sciences et des Lettres de Danemark, Extrait du Bulletin de Vannte 1912, No. 5-6).
3	As to the disgorging of his offspring by Cronus, see Hesiod, Theog. 493 sqqwho, however, says nothing about the agency of Metis in administering an emetic, but attributes the stratagem to Earth (Gaia).
4	As to the war of Zeus on the Titans, see Hesiod, Theog. 617 sqq.; Horace, Odes, iii. 4. 42 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 118.
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ἐνιαυτοὺς δέκα ἡ Γῆ τῷ Διὶ ἔχρησε τὴν νίκην, τοὺς καταταρταρωθέντας αν ἔχῃ συμμάχους· 6 δὲ τὴν φρουρούσαν αυτών τα δεσμὰ Καμπήν ἀποκτείνας ελυσε. καὶ Κύκλωπες τότε Διὶ μὲν διδὁασι βροντήν καί αστραπήν καί κεραυνόν, ΐίλούτωνι δὲ κυνέην,1 Ποσειδῶνι δὲ τρίαιναν οι δὲ τούτοις ὁπλισθέντες κρατούσι Τιτάνων, και καθείρξαντες αυτούς εν τω Ταρτάρῳ τοὺς ἑκατἀγ-χειρας κατέστησαν 1 2 φύλακας, αυτοί δὲ διακλη-ρούνται περί της αρχής, καί λαγχάνει Ζεὺς μὲν τὴν ἐν ούρανφ δυναστείαν, Ποσειδῶν δὲ τὴν ἐν θαλάσση, Πλούτων δὲ τὴν ἐν Ἀιδου.
2	Ἐγὲνοντο δὲ Τιτάνων ἔκγονοι Ὠκεανοῦ μὲν καὶ Τηθύος Ὀκεανίδεε,3 * 5 * * * * io ^Ασία Στὺξ Ήλεκτρα Δωρὶς
1 κυνέην E : κυανέην Α.
* κατέστησαν E:	καθίστασαν Α, καθιστασι Bekker. See
R. Wagner, Epitoma Vaticana, ρ. 84.
3 The MSS. edd τρισχίλιαι (A) or τρισχίλιοι (E). The word seems to have been interpolated from Hesiod, Theog. 364.
1 The moat ancient oracle at Delphi was said to be that of
Earth ; in her office of prophetess the goddess was there
succeeded by Themis, who was afterwards displaced by
Apollo. See Aeschylus, Eumenides, 1 sgg.; Pausanias, x. 5.
5 eg. It is said that of old there was an oracle of Earth at
Olympia, but it no longer existed in the second century of our
era. See Pausanias, v. 14. 10. At Aegira in Achaia the
oracles of Earth were delivered in a subterranean cave by a priestess, who hed previously drunk bull’s blood as a means
of inspiration. See Pliny, Nat. Hist, xxviii. 147 ; compare Pausanias, vii. 25. 13. In the later days of antiquity the oracle of Earth at Delphi was explained by some philosophers on rationalistic principles: they supposed that the priestess was thrown into the prophetic trance by natural exhalations from the ground, and they explained the decadence of the
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ten years, and Earth prophesied victory 1 to Zeus if he should have as allies those who had been hurled down to Tartarus. So he slew their gaoleress Campe, and loosed their bonds. And the Cyclopes then gave Zeus thunder and lightning and a thunderbolt,2 and on Pluto they bestowed a helmet and on Poseidon a trident. Armed with these weapons the gods overcame the Titans, shut them up in Tartarus, and appointed the Hundred-handers their guards;8 but they themselves cast lots for the sovereignty, and to Zeus was allotted the dominion of the sky, to Poseidon the dominion of the sea, and to Pluto the dominion in Hades.4
Now to the Titans were born offspring: to Ocean and Tethys were born Oceanids, to wit, Asia, Styx,
oracle in their own time by the gradual cessation of the exhalations. The theory is scouted by Cicero. See Plutarch, De defectu oraculorum, 40 sqq. ; Cicero, De divinatione, i. 19. 38, i. 36. 79, ii. 57. 117. A similar theory is still held by wizards in Loanco, on the west coast of Africa; hence in order to receive the inspiration they descend into an artificial pit or natural hollow and remain there for some time, absorbing the blessed influence, just as the Greek priestesses for a similar purpose descended into the oracular caverns at Aegira and Delphi. See Die Loango Expedition, iii. 2, von Dr. E. Pechuel-Loesche (Stuttgart, 1907), p. 441. As to the oracular cavern at Delphi and the inspiring exhalations which were supposed to emanate from it, see Diodorus Siculus, xvi. 26; Strabo, ix. 3. 5, p. 419; Pausanias, x. 5. 7; Justin, xxiv. 6. 6-9. That the Pythian priestess descended into the cavern to give the oracles appears from an expression of Plutarch {De defectu oraculorum, 51, κατέβη μεν els τό μαντεῖον). As to the oracles of Earth in antiquity, see A. Bouch^-Leclercq, Histoire de la Divination dans VAntiquite, ii. 251 sqq.; L. R. Farnell, The Cults of the Greek States, iii. 8 sqq.
2	Compare Hesiod, Theog. 501-506.
3	Compare Hesiod, Theog. 717 sqq.
4	Compare Homer, II. xv. 187 sqq·; Plato, Qorgias, p. 523a. 11
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Εὐρονὁμη [Ἀμφιτρίτη] Μῆτις, Κοίου δὲ καί Φ θίβης * Αστερία καί Λητώ, 'Τπερίονος δὲ και Θείας Ἠὼς Γ/Η\ιος Σελήνη, Κρείου δὲ καὶ Εὐρυ-βίας τῆς Πόντου Ἀστραῖος Πάλλας Πέρσης,
3	’Ιαπετοῦ δὲ και Ασίας1 * Ατλα ς, ος ἔχει τοῖς ωμοις τον ουρανόν, καί Προμηθεὺς καὶ Ἐπιμηθεὺς καί Μενοίτιος, δν κεραυνώσας ἐν τῇ
4	τιτανομαχία Ζεὺς κατεταρτάρωσεν. iyevero δὲ καὶ Κρόνου καὶ Φιλύρας Χάρων διφυής Κένταυρος, Ή οῦς δὲ καὶ Άστ ραίου άνεμοι καί άστρα, Πέρσου δὲ καὶ Αστερίας 'Εκάτη, Πάλλαντος δὲ καὶ
5	Στύγος1 Νίκη Κράτος Ζῆλος Βία. τὺ δὲ τῆς Στύγος ὕδωρ ἐκ πέτρας ἐν Ἀ ιδού ἡἐον Ζεὺς ἐποίησεν όρκον, ταύτην αυτή τιμήν διδούς άνθ ων αὐτῷ κατὰ Τιτάνων μετὰ τῶν τέκνων συνε-μάχησε.
6	Πόντου δὲ καὶ Γῆς Φορκος 1 2 * 4 Θαύμας Νηρεὺς
1	The MSS. add τών ’Πκεανοΰ, which Heyne, Westermann Muller, and Bekker alter into τῆς ’Πκ·ανου.
2	Φόρκοχ Heyne, Muller, Bekker, Hercher, (compare ii. 4. 2): Φόρκυς A.
1	Compare Hesiod, Theog. 346-366, who mentions all the Oceanids named by Apollodorus except Amphitrite, who was a Nereid. See Apollodorus, i. 2. 7 ; Hesiod, Theog. 243.
2	As to the offspring of Coens and Phoebe, see Hesiod, Theog. 404 sqq.
* As to the offspring of Hyperion and Thia, see Hesied, Theog. 371 sqq.
4	As to the offspring of Criue and Eurybia, see Hesied, Theog. 375 sqq.
8 As to the offspring of Iapetus and Asia, see Hesiod, Theog. 507-520.
® It is said that Cronus assumed the shape of a horse when he consorted with Philyra, and that, we are told, was why
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Electra, Doris, Eurynome, Amphitrite, and Metis;1 to Coeus and Phoebe were born Asteria and Latona ; 2 to Hyperion and Thia were bom Dawn, Sun, and Moon;3 to Crius and Eurybia, daughter of Sea (Pontus), were born Astraeus, Pallas, and Perses;4 to Iapetus and Asia was born Atlas, who has the sky on his shoulders, and Prometheus, and Epimetheus, and Menoetius, he whom Zeus in the battle with the Titans smote with a thunderbolt and hurled down to Tartarus.5 And to Cronus and Philyra was born Chiron, a centaur of double form;6 and to Dawn and Astraeus were born winds and stars;7 to Perses and Asteria was born Hecate ;8 and to Pallas and Styx were born Victory, Dominion, Emulation, and Violence.9 But Zeus caused oaths to be sworn by the water of Styx, which flows from a rock in Hades, bestowing this honour on her because she and her children had fought on his side against the Titans.10
And to Sea (Pontus) and Earth were born Phorcus,
Chiron was born a centaur, half-man, half-horse. See Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon, i. 554.
7	As to the offspring of Dawn and Astraeus, see Hesiod, Theog. 378 sqq.
8	As to this parentage of Hecate, see Hesiod, Theog. 409 aqq. But the ancients were not agreed on the subject. See the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon, iii. 467. He tells us that according to the Orphic hymns, Hecate was a daughter of Deo ; according to Bacchylides, a daughter of Night; according to Musaeus, a daughter of Zeus and Asteria; and according to Pherecydes, a daughter of Aristaeus.
* For this brood of abstractions, the offspring of Styx and Pallas, see Hesiod, Theog. 383 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. p. 30, ed. Bunte.
10 Compare Hesied, Theog. 389-403. As to the oath by the water of Styx, see further Hesiod, Theog. 775 sqq.; compare Homer, II. xv. 37 sq., Od. v. 186 sq.; Homeric Hymn to Apollo, 86 sq.
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Εὐρυβία Κητώ. Θαύμαντος μένουν καΓΐίΧέκτρας1 Ίρις καὶ αρττυιαι,Ἀελλὼ <καὶ> Ώκυπετη,Φορκου δὲ καὶ Κητοῦς Φορκίδες <καϊ> Γοργόνες, περὶ ὦν 7 ἐροῦμεν ὅταν τὰ κατὰ Περσέα λἐγωμεν, Νηρἐως δὲ καὶ Αωρίδος1 Νηρηίδες, ὦν τὰ ονόματα Κυμοθόη Σπειὼ Γλαυκονὁμη Ναυσιθὁη Ἀλίη, Ἐρατὼ Σαὼ Ἀμφιτρίτη Εὺνίκη Θέτις, ΕὐΧιμένη Ἀγαύη Εὐ-δώρη Αωτω Φέρονσα, Γαλάτεια Ἀκταίη Ποντομέδουσα Τπποθὁη Λυσιάνασσα, Κυμὼ Ἠιὁνη Ἀλι-μήδη Πληξαύρη Έ,ύκράντη, Πρωτὼ Καλυῆτὼ Πανόπη Κραντὼ Νεομηρις, Τππονὁη ’Ιάνειρα Πολυνὁμη Αχηονδη Μελίτη,2 Διώνη Νησαἱη Δηρὼ Εὐαγὁρη Ψαμάθη, Εὐμὁλπη ’Ιὁνη Αυναμβνη Κητὼ Λιμνώρεια.
III.	Ζεὺς δὲ ·γαμ€Ϊ μὲν Γ,Ηραν, καὶ τεκνοῖ Ηβην Εἰλείθυιαν Ἀρην,3 ρΐηνυται δὲ πολλαῖς θνηταῖς τε καὶ άθανάτοις yυναιξίν. ἐκ μὲν οὖν θέμιδος τῆς4 Ουρανόν yevva Ovyarkpas ώρας, Εἰρήνην Εὐνομιειν Δίκην, μοίρας, Κλωθὼ Λάχεσιν Ατρο πο ν, ἐκ Διώνης δὲ Άφ ροδίτην, ἐξ Εὐρυνὁμης
1 The MSS. add τάν ‘Πκεανον, which Heyne, Westemianii, Muller, and Bekker alter into τῆς Ωκεανού.
8 Μελίτη Heyne, comparing Hesied, Theog. 246, Homer, /?. xviii. 42, etc.: Μελίη A.
8 ‘Άρην Gale : ἄργη* * R : αργἡν E : αργήν Β.
4 τῆς E : του A.
1	As to the offspring of Sea (Pontus, conceived as masculine) and Earth (conceived as feminine), see Hesied, Theog. 233 egg.; Hyginus, Ιῖοδ. ρ. 28, ed. Bunte.
*	As to the offspring of Thaumas and Electra, see Hesied, Theog. 265 «99.
*	As to the parentage of the Phorcids an 1 Gorgons, see
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Thaumas, Nereus, Eurybia, and Ceto.1 Now to Thaumas and Electra were born Iris and the Harpies, Aello and Ocypete ;2 and to Phorcus and Ceto were born the Phorcids and Gorgons,8 of whom we shall speak when we treat of Perseus. To Nereus and Doris were born the Nereids,4 whose names are Cymothoe, Spio, Glauconome, Nausithoe, Halie, Erato, Sao, Amphitrite, Eunice, Thetis, Eulimene, Agave, Eudore, Doto, Pherusa, Galatea, Actaea, Pontomedusa, Hippothoe, Lysianassa, Cymo, Eione, Halimede, Plexaure, Eucrante, Proto, Calypso, Panope, Cranto, Neomeris, Hipponoe, Ianira, Poly-nome, Autonoe, Melite, Dione, Nesaea, Dero, Evagore, Psamathe, Eumolpe, lone, Dynamene, Ceto, and Limnoria.
III.	Now Zeus wedded Hera and begat Hebe, Ilithyia, and Ares,5 but he had intercourse with many women, both mortals and immortals. By Themis, daughter of Sky, he had daughters, the Seasons, to wit, Peace, Order, and Justice; also the Fates, to wit, Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropus;6 by Dione he had
Hesied, Theog. 270 sqq. ; Hyginus, Fab. p. 29, ed. Bunte. As to the monsters themselves, see Apollodorus, ii. 4. 2 sq.
4 For lists of Nereids, see Homer, II. xviii. 38-49 ; Hesiod, Theog. 240-264; Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 417-423 ; Virgil, Qeorg. iv. 334-344; Hyginus, Fab. pp. 28 sq., ed. Bunte.
6	As to the offspring of Zeus and Hera, see Homer II. v. 889 sqq. (Ares), xi 270 sq. (Ilithyia), Od. xi. 603 sq. (Hebe) ; Hesiod, Theog. 921 sqq. According to Hesiod, Hera was the last consort whom Zeus took to himself; his first wife was Metis, and his second Themis {Theog. 886, 901, 921).
e For the daughters of Zeus and Themis, see Hesied, Theog. 901 sqq. *
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δὲ τῆς Ὠκεανοῦ χάριτας, Ἀγλαίην Eὐφροσύνην θάλειαν, ἐκ δὲ Στύγος Περσεφὁνην, ἐκ δὲ Μνημοσύνης μούσας, πρώτην μὲν Καλλιὁπην, εἶτα Κλειὼ Μελπομἑνην Εὐτἐρπην Ἐρατὼ Τερψιχόρη ν Ουρανίαν Θάλειαν Πολυμνίαν.
2	Καλλιόπης μὲν οὖν καὶ Οἰἀγρου, κατ’ ἐπί-κλησιν δὲ Απόλλωνος, Αίνος, ον Ἠρακλῆς ἀπἐκτεινε, και Ὀρφεὺς ὁ άσκήσας κιθαρῳδίαν, ος ᾴδων ἐκίνει λίθους τε καὶ δένδρα. άποθανούσης δὲ Ευρυδίκης τῆς γυναικος αύτοΰ, δηχθείσης ὑπὸ ὅφεως, κατῆλθεν εἰςἈιδου θέλων ἀνάγειν1 αυτήν,
1 ἀνάγειν Heyne: άγαγειν Α. 1 2 3 4 5
1	As to Dione, mother of Aphrodite, see Homer, 17. v. 370 agg.; Euripides, Helena, 1098; Hyginus, Ιῖοδ. p. 30, ed. Bunte. Hesiod represents Aphrodite as born of the sea-foam which gathered round the severed genitals of Sky (Uranue). See Hesied, Theog. 188
2	As to the parentage of the Graces, see Hesiod, Theog. 907 agg.; Pausanias, ix. 35. 5 ; Hyginus, p. 30, ed. Bunte.
3	According to the usual account, the mother of Persephone was not Styx but Demeter. See Hesiod, Theog. 912 eg.; Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 1 $<75.; Pausanias, viii. 37. 9 ; Hyginus, Fab. p. 30, ed. Bunte.
4	As to the names and parentage of the Muses, see Hesiod, Theog. 75 sqq., 916 sqq.
5	Accounts differ as to the parentage of Linus. According to one, he was a son of Apollo by the Muse Urania (Hyginus, Fab. 161); according to another, he was a son of Apollo by Psamathe, daughter of Crotopus (Pausanias, ii. 19. 8); according to another, he was a son of Apollo by Aethusa, daughter of Poseidon (Contest of Homer and Hesiod, p. 570, ed. Evelyn-White, Loeb Classical Library); according to another, he was a son of Magnes by the Muse Clio (Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 831).
• That Orpheus was a son of Oeagrus by the Muse Calliope is affirmed also by Apollonius Rhodius, Argon, i. 23 sqq.; Conon, Norrot. 45 ; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 831
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Aphrodite ;1 by Eurynome, daughter of Ocean, he had the Graces, to wit, Aglaia, Euphrosyne, and Thalia;2 by Styx he had Persephone;3 and by Memory (Mnemosyne) he had the Muses, first Calliope, then Clio, Melpomene, Euterpe, Erato, Terpsichore, Urania, Thalia, and Polymnia.4
Now Calliope bore to Oeagrus or, nominally, to Apollo, a son Linus,5 whom Hercules slew; and another son, Orpheus,6 who practised minstrelsy and by his songs moved stones and trees. And when his wife Eurydice died, bitten by a snake, he went down to Hades, being fain to bring her up,7 and he
the author of The Contest o Homer and Hesiod, p. 570, ed. Evelyn-White ; Hyginus, Fab. 14 ; and the First and Second Vatican Mythographers (Scriptores rerum mythicarum La-tint, ed. G. H. Bede, vol. i. pp. 26, 90). The same view was held by Asclepiades, but some said that his mother was the Muse Bolymnia (Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon, i. 23). Pausanias roundly denied that the musician’s mother was the Muse Calliope (ix. 30. 4). That his father was Oeagrus is mentioned also by Plato (Sympos. p. 179 d), Diodorus Siculus (iv. 25.2), and Clement of Alexandria {Protrept. 7, p. 63, ed. Potter). As to the power of Orpheus to move stones and trees by his singing, see Euripides, Bacchae, 561 sqq.; Apollonius Rhodius, Argon, i. 26 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 25. 2 ; Eratosthenes, Cataster. 24; Conon, Narrat. 45; Horace, Odes, i. 12. 7 sqq.; Seneca, Hercules Oetaeus, 1036 sqq.; id., Hercules Furens, 572 sq.
7	As to the descent of Orpheus to hell to fetch up Eurydice, compare Pausanias, ix. 30. 6 ; Conon, Narrat. 45 ; Virgil, Georg, iv. 454 sqq.; Ovid, Metamorph. x. 8 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 164 ; Seneca, Hercules Furens, 569 sqq.; id. Hercules Oetaeus, 1061 sqq.; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. viii. 59 and 60; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode. vol. i. pp. 26 sq., 90 (First Vatican Mythographer, 76 ; Second Vatican Mythographer, 44). That Eurydice was killed by the bite of a snake on which she had accidentally trodden is mentioned by Virgil Ovid, Hyginus, and the Vatican Mythographers.
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καὶ Πλοὑτωνα ἔπεισεν άναπέμψαι. ὸ δὲ ὺπέ-σχετο τούτο ποιήσειν, αν μὴ πορευὁμενος Όρ-φεὺς ἐπιστραφῇ πρὶν εἰς τὴν οικίαν αύτοΰ τταρα-γενεσθαι· ὁ δὲ απιστών ἐπιστραφεϊς ἐθεάσατο τὴν γυναῖκα, ἡ δὲ πάλιν ύττέστρεψεν. εὖρε δὲ ’Ορφεὺς καὶ τὰ Διονύσου μυστήρια, καί τέθαττται περὶ τὴν Πιερίαν διασπασθεὶς ὺπὺ τῶν μαινάδων.
3	Κλειὼ δὲ Πιἑρου τοῦ Μάγνητος ἡράσθη κατὰ μῆνιν 'Αφροδίτης (ωνείδισε γἀθ οὐτῆ τον τοῦ Ἀδώνιδος έρωτα), συνελθοῦσα δὲ ἐγἐννησεν ἐξ αύτοΰ τταῖδα 'Υάκινθον, ου Θάμυρις ὁ Φιλάμ-μωνος και Ἀργιὑπης νύμφης εσχεν1 έρωτα, πρώτος άρξάμενος εραν άρρενων. ἀλλ’ 'Υάκινθον μεν ύστερον Ἀπόλλων έρώμενον οντα δίσκω 1 ὅσχεν ΕΑ : ϊσχει Hercher, Wagner. But *χε<ν £ρωτα is good Greek. See Herodotus, v. 32 ; Apolledorus, ii. 6. On the other hand Apollodorus has ϊσχειν ερ«τα elsewhere (i. 9. 8, i. 9. 23, ii. 3. 1, iii. 14. 4).
1	On Orpheus as a founder of mysteries, compare Euripides, Rhesus, 943 sg. ; Aristophanes, Frogs, 1032; Plato, Protagoras, p. 369 d ; ith Republic, ii. 7, pp. 365 e-366 a ; Demosthenes, Or. xxv. 11, p. 772; Diodorus Siculus, i. 23, i. 96. 2-6, iii. 65. 6, iv. 25. 3, v. 77. 3 ; Pausanias, ii. 30. 2, ix. 30. 4, x. 7. 2; Plutarch, .Fragr. 84 (Plutarch, Didot ed. vol. v. p. 55). According to Diodorus Siculus (i. 23), the mysteries of Dionysus which Orpheus instituted in Greece were copied by him from the Egyptian mysteries of Osiris. The view that the mysteries of Dionysus were based on those of Osiris has been maintained in recent years by the very able and learned French scholar, Monsieur Paul Foucart. See his treatise, Le culte de Dionysos en Attique (Paris, 1904), pp. 8 eqq. ; id. Les mystires d’Fleusis (Paris, 1914), pp. 1 sqq., 445 sqq.
2	As to the death of Orpheus at the hands of the Maenads or the Thracian women, see Pausanias, ix. 30. 5 ; Conon, Narrat. 45 ; Eratosthenes, CcUaster. 24 ; Virgil, Georg, iv. 520 sqq.; Ovid, Metamorph. xi. 1 sqq. Usually the women are
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persuaded Pluto to send her up. The god promised to do so, if on the way Orpheus would not turn round until he should be come to his own house. But he disobeyed and turning round beheld his wife ; so she turned back. Orpheus also invented the mysteries of Dionysus,1 and having been torn in pieces by the Maenads 2 he is buried in Pieria. Clio fell in love with Pierus, son of Magnes, in consequence of the wrath of Aphrodite, whom she had twitted with her love of Adonis ; and having met him she bore him a son Hyacinth, for whom Thamyris, the son of Philammon and a nymph Argiope, conceived a passion, he being the first to become enamoured of males. But afterwards Apollo loved Hyacinth and killed him involuntarily by the cast of a quoit.3 And
said to have been offended by the widower’s constancy to the memory of his late wife, and by his indifference to their charms and endearments. But Eratosthenes. or rather the writer who took that name, puts a different complexion on the story. He says that Orpheus did not honour Dionysus, but esteemed the sun the greatest of the gods, and used to rise very early every day in order to see the sunrise from the top of Mount Pangaeum. This angered Dionysus, and he stirred up the Bassarids or Bacchanals to rend the bard limb from limb. Aeschylus wrote a tragedy on the subject called the Bassarids or Bossaroe. See Tragicorum Graecorum Frogmenta, ed. A. Nauck2 (Leipsic, 1889), pp. 9 sq.
3	As to the death of Hyacinth, killed by the cast of Apollo’s quoit, see Nicander, Ther. 901 sqq.; Pausanias, iii. 19. 4 sq.; Lucian, Dial, deorum, xiv.; Philostratus, Imag. i. 23 (24) ; Palaephatus, De incredib. 47 ; Ovid, Metamorph. x. 162 sqq.; Servius, on Virgil, Eel. iii. 63; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. iv. 223 ; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Lotini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 37, 135 sq. (First Vatican Mytho-grapher, 117 ; Second Vatican Mythographer, 181). The usual story ran that Apollo and the West Wind, or, according to others, the North Wind, were rivals for the affection of Hyacinth; that Hyacinth preferred Apollo, and that the *
*9
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βαλών άκων άπέκτεινε, Θάμυρις δὲ κάλλει διενεγκών καὶ κιθαρῳδία περὶ μουσικής ήρισε μούσαις, συνθὑμενος, ἂν μὲν κρείττων εὐρεθῇ, πλησιάσειν πάσαις, ἐὰν δὲ ἡττηθῇ, στερηθήσεσθαι οὖ ἄν ἐκεῖναι θέλωσι. καθυττερτεραι δὲ αἱ μοῦσαι γενὁμεναι καὶ τῶν ὀμμάτων αυτόν καί τής κιθα-
4	ρωδίας ἐστέρησαν. Ευτέρπης δὲ καὶ ποταμού Στρυμόνος 'Ρήσος, ον ἐν Τροία Διομήδης ἀπὲ-κτεινεν ὼ? δὲ ἔνιοι λἐγουσι, Καλλιόπης υπήρχεν. Θαλείοις δὲ καὶ Ἀπόλλωνος iyevovTO Κορύβαντες, Μελπόμενης δὲ καὶ 'Αχελώου Σειρήνες, περὶ ὧν εν τοῖς περὶ Όδυσσεως εροΰμεν.
5	"Ηρα δὲ χωρίς εύνής εηεννησεν "Ηφαιστον ως δὲ fΌμηρος λέγει, καὶ τοῦτον ἐκ Διος εηεννησε. * 1
jealous West Wind took his revenge by blowing a blast which diverted the quoit thrown by Apollo, so that it struck Hyacinth on the head and killed him. From the blood of the slain youth sprang the hyacinth, inscribed with letters which commemorated his tragic death ; though the ancients were not at one in the reading of them. Some, like Ovid, read in them the exclamation ΑΙ ΑΙ, that is, “ Alas, alas ! ” Others, like the Second Vatican Mythographer, fancied that they could detect in the dark lines of the flower the first Greek letter (T) of Hyacinth’s name.
1 This account of Thamyris and his contest with the Muses is repeated almost verbally by Zenobius, Cent. iv. 27, and by a Scholiast on Homer, II. ii. 595. As to the bard’s rivalry with the Muses, and the blindness they inflicted on him, see Homer, II. ii. 594-600 ; compare Euripides, Rhesus, 915 sqq Scriptores rerum mythicarum Lotini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 60 (First Vatican Mythographer, 197). The story of the punishment of Thamyris in bell was told in the epic poem The Minyad, attributed to Prodicus the Phocaean (Pausanias, iv. 33. 7). In the great picture of the underworld painted by Polygnotus at Delphi, the blind musician was portrayed sitting with long flowing locks and a broken lyre at his feet (Pausanias, x. 30. 8).
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Thamyris, who excelled in beauty and in minstrelsy engaged in a musical contest with the Muses, the agreement being that, if he woii, he should enjoy them all, but that if he should be vanquished he should be bereft of what they would. So the Muses got the better of him and bereft him both οι his eyes and of his minstrelsy.1 Euterpe had by the river Strymon a son Rhesus, whom Diomedes slew at Troy;2 but some say his mother was Calliope. Thalia had by Apollo the Corybantes ;3 and Melpomene had by Achelous the Sirens, of whom we shall speak in treating of Ulysses.4
Hera gave birth to Hephaestus without intercourse with the other sex,6 but according to Homer he was
2 As to the death of Rhesus, see Homer, II. x. 474 eqq compare Conon, Narrat. 4. It is the subject of Euripides’s tragedy Rhesus; see particularly verses 756 sqq. Euripides represents Rhesus as a son of the river Strymon by one of the Muses (vt>.279, 915 eqq.), but he does not name the particular Muse who bore him.
8	Very discrepant accounts were given of the parentage of the Corybantes. Some said that they were sons of the Sun by Athena ; others that their parents were Zeus and the Muse Calliope ; others that their father was Cronus. See Strabo, x. 3. 19, p. 472. According to another account, their mother was the Mother of the Geds, who settled them in Samothrace, or the Holy Isle, as the name Saniothrace was believed to signify. The name of the father of the Corybantes was kept a secret from the profane vulgar, but was revealed to the initiated at the Samothracian mysteries. See Diodorus Siculus, iii. 55. 8 sq.
4	As to the Sirens, see Apollodoms, Epitome, vii. 18 sq. Elsewhere (i. 7. 10) Apollodorus mentions the view that the mother of the Sirens was Stcrope.
5	Compare Hesiod, Theog. 927 sq.; Lucian, De sacrificiis, 6. So Juno is said to have conceived Mars by the help of the goddess Flora and without intercourse with Jupiter (Ovid, Fasti, v. 229 sq.). The belief in the possible impregnation
2	ϊ
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ρίτττει δὲ αυτόν ἐξ ουρανού Ζεὺς 'Ἠρᾳ δεθείσῃ βοηθούντα· τ αυτήν yap ἐκρέμασε1 Ζεὺς ἐξ Όλυμπου χειμώνα επιττεμψασαν Ἠρακλεῖ, ὅτε Τροίαν ἑλὼν ἔπλει. πεσὁντα δ’ "Ηφαιστον ἐν Αήμνω και ττηρωθέντα τὰς βάσεις ΰιέσωσε Θἐτις.
6	Μίγνυται δὲ Ζεὺς Μήτιδι,* 1 2 3 4 μεταβαλλούσῃ εἰς πολλὰς ἰδἐας ὑπὲρ τοῦ μὴ συνελθεῖν, και αὐτὴν γενομἐνην ἔγκυον καταπίνει φθάσας, ἐπείπερ
1 ἐκρἐμασε E : 4κκρ(μάσασα RΒ, ἐ^εκρἐμασε (7.
3 Μἡτιδι E, Scholiast on Plato, Timatus, ρ. 23 D: Θἐτιδι Α.
of women without sexual intercourse appears to have been common, if not universal, among men at a certain stage of social evolution, and it is still held by many savages. See Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 3rd ed. i. 92 5^.; Folk-lore in the Old Testament, ii. 204,notes; A. et G. Grandidier, Ethnographie de Madagascar, ii. (Paris, 1914), pp. 245 sg. The subject is fully discussed by Mr. E. S. Hartland in his Primitive Paternity (London, 1909-1910).
1	Compare Homer, /ί. i. 571 eg., 577 eg. In these lines Hephaestus plainly recognizes Hera as his mother, but it is not equally clear that he recognizes Zeus as his father ; the epithet “father” which he applies to him may refer to the god’s general paternity in relation to gods and men.
2	See Homer, II. i. 590 sq.
3	See Homer, II. xv. 18 sqq., where Zeus is said to have tied two anvils to the feet of Hera when he hung her out of heaven. Compare Apollodorus, ii. 7. 1 ; Nonnus, in Wester-mann’a Mythographi Oraeci (Brunswick, 1843), Appendix Narrationum, xxix. 1, pp. 371 sq.
4	The significance of lameness in myth and ritual is obscure. The Yorabas of West Africa say that Shankpanna, the god of small-pox, is lame and limps along with the aid of a stick, one of his legs being withered. See (Sir) A. B. Ellis, The Yoruba-speaking peoples of the Slave Coast of West Africa (London, 1894), p. 73. The Ekoi of Southern Nigeria relate how the first fire on earth was stolen from heaven by a boy, whom the Creator (Obassi Osaw) punished with lameness for the theft.
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one of her children by Zeus.1 Him Zeus cast out of heaven, because he came to the rescue of Hera in her bonds.2 For when Hercules had taken Troy and was at sea, Hera sent a storm after him; so Zeus hung her from Olympus.3 Hephaestus fell on Lemnos and was lamed of his legs,4 but Thetis saved him.5
Zeus had intercourse with Metis, who turned into many shapes in order to avoid his embraces. When she was with child, Zeus, taking time by the forelock
See P. Amaury Talbot, In the Shadow of the Bush (London, 1912), pp. 370 eq. This lame boy seems to play the part of a goed fairy in Ekoi tales, and he is occasionally represented in a “stilt play” by an actor who has a short stilt bound round his right leg and limps like a cripple. See P. Amaury Talbot, op. cit. pp. 58, 285. Among the Edo of Benin “custom enjoined that once a year a lame man should be dragged around the city, and then as far as a place on the Enyai road, called Adaneha. This was probably a ceremony of purification.” See W. N. Thomas, Anthropological Report on the Edo-speaking peoples of Nigeria, Part I. (London, 1910), p. 35. In a race called “the King’s Race,” which used to be run by lads on Good Friday or Easter Saturday in some parts of the Mark of Brandenburg, the winner was called “the King,” and the last to come in was called “the Lame Carpenter.” One of the Carpenter’s legs was bandaged with splints as if it were broken, and he had to hobble along on a crutch. Thus he was led from house to house by his comrades, who collected eggs to bake a cake. See A. Kuhn, Markische Sagen und Marchen (Berlin, 1843), pp. 323 sq.
* Ae to the fall of Hephaestus on Lemnos, see Homer, II. i. 590 eqqLucian, De sacrifidis, 6. The association of the fire-ged with Lemnos is supposed to have been suggested by a volcano called Moschylus, which has disappeared— perhaps submerged in the sea. See H. F. Tozer, The Islands oj the Aegean, pp. 269 sqq.; R. C. Jebb on Sophocles, Philoctetes, 800, with the Appendix, pp. 243-245. According to another account, Hephaestus fell, not on Lemnos, but into the sea, where he was saved by Thetis. See Homer, II. xviii. 394 sqq.
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ἔλ·εγε <Γῆ> γεννησειν1 παῖδα μετὰ τὴν μέλλουσαν ἐξ αὐτῆς γεννᾶσθαι1 2 κόρην, ος ουρανού δυνάστης γενήσεται. τοῦτο φοβηθείς κατέπιεν αυτήν· ώς δ’ ὁ τῆς γεννήσεως3 ενέστη χρόνος, πλήξαντος αυτόν την κεφαλήν πελἐκει Προμηθἐως ἢ καθάπερ ἄλλοι λέγονσιν Ἠφαίστου, ἐκ κορυφής, ἐπὶ ποταμού Τρίτωνος, ’Αθήνα συν οπλοις άνέθορεν.
ΙΥ. Τῶν δὲ Κοίου θυγατέρων 'Αστερία μεν όμοιωθείσα ορτυγι έαυτην είς θάλασσαν ερριψε, φεύγουσα την προς Αία συνουσίαν καί πόλις απ' εκείνης ’Αστερία πρότερον κληθεΐσα, ύστερον δὲ Δῆλος. Λητώ δὲ συνελθονσα Διὶ κατὰ τὴν γῆν άπασαν ύφ' Γ/Ηρας ηλαύνετο, μέχρις εἰ? Δῆλον ελθούσα γέννα πρώτην Ἀρτεμιν, ὑφ’ ἦς μαιωθείσα ύστερον 'Απόλλωνα εγέννησεν.
1	Ιλεγε < Γῆ > γεννἡσεχν Heyne, comparing Hesiod, Theog.
890	: Ιλεγε γεννήσει ν Α, Westermann, Muller, Bekker,
Hercher, Wagner.
2	γεννασὅαι E, Scholiast on Plato, Timaeus, p. 23 D: γἐνεσὅαι A.
8 γεννἡσεως A, Scholiast on Plato, Timaeus, p. 23 D: γενε'σεως E, Wagner.
1	See Hesiod, Theog. 886-900, 929S-929P, ed. Evelyn-White ; Scholiast on Plato, Timaeus, p. 23 d. Hesiod says that Zeus acted on the advice or warning of Earth and Sky. The Scholiast on Hesiod, quoted by Goettling and Paley in their commentaries, says that Metis had the power of turning herself into any shape she pleased.
2	Compare the Scholiast on Homer, II. i. 195, who cites
the first book of Apollodorus as his authorit}’. According to the usual account, followed by the vase-painters, it was Hephaestus who cleft the head of Zeus with an axe and so delivered Athena. See Pindar, Olymp. vii. 35 (65) sqq. ; Scholiast on Plato, Timaeus, p. 23 d. According to Euripides (Ion, 454 sqq.), the delivery was effected by Prometheus ; but according to others it was Palamaon or Hermes who split the
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swallowed her, because Earth said that, after giving birth to the maiden who was then in her womb, Metis would bear a son who should be the lord of heaven. From fear of that Zeus swallowed her.1 And when the time came for the birth to take place, Prometheus or, as others say, Hephaestus, smote the head of Zeus with an axe, and Athena, fully armed, leaped up from the top of his head at the river Triton.2
IV.	Of the daughters of Coeus, Asteria in the likeness of a quail flung herself into the sea in order to escape the amorous advances of Zeus, and a city was formerly called after her Asteria, but afterwards it was named Delos.8 But Latona for her intrigue with Zeus was hunted by Hera over the whole earth, till she came to Delos and brought forth first Artemis, by the help of whose midwifery she afterwards gave birth to Apollo.4
head of the supreme god and so allowed Athena to leap forth. See the Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. vii. 35 (65).
* Compare Callimachus, Hymn to Delos, 36 sqq.; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 401 ; Hyginus, Fab. 53 ; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. iii. 73 ; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. iv. 795; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bede, vol. i. pp. 13, 79 sq. (First Vatican Mythographer, 37; Second Vatican Mythographer, 17).
4 As to the birth of Apollo and Artemis, see the Homeric Hymn to ApoUox 14 sqq. ; Pindar, On Delos, p. 560, ed. Sandys; Hyginus, Fab. 140 ; and the writers cited in the preceding note. The usual tradition was that Latona gave birth both to Artemis and to Apollo in Delos, which formerly had been called Asteria or Ortygia. But the author of the Homeric Hymn to Apollo distinguishes Ortygia from Delos, and says that, while Apollo was born in Delos, Artemis was born in Ortygia. Thus distinguished from Delos, the island of Ortygia is probably to be identified, as Strabo thought, with Rhenia, an uninhabited island a little way from Delos, where were the graves of the Delians ; for no deed body might be buried or burnt in Delo3 (Strabo,
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Ἀρτεμις μὲν οὖν τὰ περὶ Θήραν άσκησασα παρθένος ἔμεινεν, Απόλλων δὲ τὴν μαντικήν μάθω ν παρά, Πανὸς τοῦ Διὸς καὶ f/T βρεως1 ἤκεν εἰς Δελφούς, χρησμφδούσης τότε Θἐμιδος· ὼς δὲ ὸ φρουρών το μαντεῖον Πύθων ὄφις ἐκωλυεν αυτόν παρελθεῖν ἐπὶ τὺ χάσμα, τούτον ἀνελων το μαντεῖον παραλαμβάνει. κτείνει δὲ μετ’ οὐ πολὺ καὶ Τιτυὁν, ος ἦν Διὸς υἱὸς καὶ τῆς Ὀρχομενοῦ θυγατρὺς Ἐλάρης,2 ἢν Ζεὺς, ἐπειδὴ συνήλθε,
1 *Τβρ€ω$ E Α, Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 772 (all MSS.), Westermann : θόμβρεως Scholiast on Pindar, Pyth., Argum. (p. 297, ed. Boeckh), Aegius, Heyne, Muller, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner.
* Έ\άρη$ Aegius : ἐλάνης A : Ιλἐνης E.
x. 5. 5, p. 486). Not only so, but it was not even lawful either to be born or to die in Delos ; expectant mothers and dying folk were ferried across to Rhenia, there to give birth or to die. However, Rhenia is so near the sacred isle that when Polycratee, tyrant of Samos, dedicated it to the Delian Apollo, he connected the two islands by a chain. See Thucydides, iii. 104; Diodorus Siculus, xii. 58. 1 ; Pansanias, ii. 27. 1. The notion that either a birth or a death would defile the holy island is illustrated by an inscription found on the acropolis of Athens, which declares it to be the custom that no one should be bom or die within any sacred precinct. See Έφημερίς αρχαιολογική, Athens, 1884, pp. 167 sq. The desolate and rainous remains of the ancient necropolis, overgrown by asphodel, may still be seen on the bare treeless slopes of Rhenia, which looks across the strait to Delos. See H. F. Tozer, The Islands oj the Aegecm (Oxford, 1890), pp. 14 sq. The quaint legend, recorded by Apollodorus, that immediately after her birth Artemis helped her younger twin brother Apollo to be born into the world, is mentioned also by Servius (on Virgil, Aen. iii. 73) and the Vatican Mytho-graphers (see the reference in the last note). The legend, these writers inform ns, was told to explain why the maiden eddess Artemis was invoked by women in childbed.
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Now Artemis devoted herself to the chase and remained a maid; but Apollo learned the art of prophecy from Pan, the son of Zeus and Hybris,1 and came to Delphi, where Themis at that time used to deliver oracles; 2 and when the snake Python, which guarded the oracle, would have hindered him from approaching the chasm,3 he killed it and took over the oracle.4 Not long afterwards he slew also Tityus, who was a son of Zeus and Elare, daughter of Orchomenus; for her, after he had debauched her,
1	Pan, eon of Zeus and Thymbreus (Thymbris ? Hybris ?), \ is mentioned by a Scholiast on Pindar, who distinguishes / him from Pan, the son of Hermes and Penelope. See the Argument to the Pythiane, p. 297, ed. Boeckh.
2	As to the oracle of Themis at Delphi, see Aeschylus, Eumenidee, 1 eqqEuripides, Iphigenia in Tauris, 1259 sqq.; Pausanias, x. 5. 6; Scholiast on Pindar, Argument to the Pythiane, p. 297, ed. Boeckh. According to Ovid (Meta-morph, i. 367 «3?·), it was Themis, and not Apollo, whom Deucalion consulted at Delphi about the best means of repeopling the earth after the great flood.
* The reference is to the oracular chasm at which the priestess, under the supposed influence of its divine exhalations, delivered her prophecies. See Diodoms Siculus, xvi. 26; Strabo, ix. 3. 5, p. 419 ; Justin, xxiv. 6. 9.
4 As to Apollo’s slaughter of the Python, the dragon that guarded the oracle at Delphi, see Plutarch, Quaeet. Chraec. 12 ; id. De dejectu oraculorumt 15 ; Aelian, Var. Hist. iii. 1 ; Pausanias, ii. 7. 7, ii. 30. 3, x. 6. 5 eg.; Ovid, Metamorph. i. 437 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 140. From Plutarch and Aelian we learn that Apollo had to go to Tempe to be purified for the slaughter of the dragon, and that both the slaughter of the dragon and the purification of the god were represented every eighth year in a solemn festival at Delphi. See my note on Pausanias, ii. 7. 7 (vol. iii. pp. 53 sqq.). The Pythian games at Delphi were instituted in honour of the deed dragon (Ovid and Hyginus, ll.cc. ; compare Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. 2, p. 29, ed. Potter), probably to soothe his natural anger at being slain.
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δείσας Ηραν ὑπὸ γῆν ἔκρυῆτε, καὶ τὸν κυοφορη-θίντα παῖδα Τιτυὺν ὑπερμεγἐθη εἰς φῶς ἀνή-γαγεν. οὖτος ἐρχομένην1 εἰς Πυθὼ Λητὼ θεω-ρήσας, πόθῳ κατασχεθείς ἐπισπᾶται* ἡ δὲ τοὺς παῖδας ἐπικαλεῖται καὶ κατατοξεὑουσιν αὐτὸν. κοΧάζεται δὲ καὶ μετὰ θάνατον· γῦπες γὰρ αὐτοῦ τὴν καρδίαν ἐν Ἀ ιδού ἐσθίουσι ν.
2	Ἀπέκτεινε δὲ Απόλλων καὶ τον Όλυμπου παῖδα Μαρσύαν. οντος γὰρ ευρών αύΧούς, οὺς ἔρριῆτεν ’Αθήνα διὰ τὺ τὴν σφιν αυτής ποιεῖν
1 ἐρχομἐντ/ν ER, compare Homer, Οᾶ. xi. 581 : ἐρχὅμενυς Α. * i.
1 Compare Scholiast on Homer, Οά. vii. 324 ; Eustathius on Homer, Od. vii. 324, p. 1581 ; Apollonius Rhodius, ^4rgrow.
i. 761 with the Scholiast on v. 761. The curious story how Zeus hid his light o’ love under the earth to save her from the jealous frage of Hera was told by the early mytho-logist and antiquarian Pherecydes of Athens, as we learn from the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (Z.c.). Pherecydes was a contemporary of Herodotus and Hellanicus, and wrote in the first half of the fifth century b.c. Apollodorus often refers to him, and appears to have made much use of his writings, as I shall have occasion to observe in the course of these notes. With regard to Elare or Elara, the mother of Tityus, some people thought that she was a daughter of Minyas, not of Orchomenus (Scholiast on Homer, and Eustathius, ILcc.). Because Tityus was brought up under the earth, he was said to be earth-born (γτ/γενἡς, Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon, i. 761). Homer calls him simply a Ron of Earth (Od. xi. 576), and in this he is followed by Virgil {Am. vi. 595).
* As to the crime and punishment of Tityus, see Homer, Od. xi. 576-581 ; Pindar, Pyth. iv. 90 (160) sqqwith the Scholiast on v. 90 (160); Lucretius, iii. 984 sqq.; Virgil, Aen. vi. 595 sqq.; Horace, Odes, ii. 14. 8 sqiii. 4. 77 sqq., iii. 11. 21 sq., iv. 6. 2 sq.; Hyginus, Fab. 55 ; Scriptores rerum mythicarum LcUini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 4, 110
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Zeus hid under the earth for fear of Hera, and brought forth to the light the son Tityus, of monstrous size, whom she had borne in her womb.1 When Latona came to Delphi, Tityus beheld her, and overpowered by lust drew her to him. But she called her children to her aid, and they shot him down with their arrows. And he is punished even after death ; for vultures eat his heart in Hades.2
Apollo also slew Marsyas, the son of Olympus. For Marsyas, having found the pipes which Athena had thrown away because they disfigured her face,8
(First Vatican Mythographer, 13; Second Vatican Mythographer, 104). The tomb of Tityus was shown at Panopeus in Phocis ; it was a mound or barrow about a third of a furlong in circumference. See Pausanias, x. 4. 5. In Euboea there was shown a cave called Elarium after the mother of Tityus, and Tityus himself had a shrine where he was worshipped as a hero (Strabo, ix. 3. 14, p. 423). The death of Tityus at the hands of Apollo and Artemis was represented on the throne of Apollo at Amyclae (Pausanias, iii. 18. 15), and it was the subject of a group of statuary dedicated by the Cnidians at Delphi (Pausanias, x. 11. 1). His sufferings in hell were painted by Polygnotus in his famous picture of the underworld at Delphi. The great artist represented the sinner worn to a shadow, but no longer racked by the vultures gnawing at his liver (Pausanias, x. 29.3).
8 As she played on the pipes, she is said to have seen her puffed and swollen cheeks reflected in water. See Plutarch, De coMbenda ira, 6 ; Athenaeus, xiv. 7, p. 616 ef ; Propertius, iii. 22 (29). 16 sqq.; Ovid, Fasti, vi. 697 sqq.; id. Are Amot. iii. 505 sq.; Hyginus, Fab. 165; Fulgentius, Mytholoy. iii. 9 ; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bede, vol. i. pp. 40, 114 (First Vatican Mythographer, 125 ; Second Vatican Mythographer, 115). On the acropolis at Athens there was a group of statuary representing Athena smiting Marsyas because ne hed picked up the flutes which she had thrown away (Pausanias, i. 24.1). The subject was a favourite theme in ancient art. See my note on Pausanias, I.e· (vol. ii. pp. 289 sqq.).
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ἄμορφον, ἦλθεν εἰς ἔριν περὶ μουσικής Ἀπόλλωνι. συνθεμένων δὲ αυτών ἵνα ο νικήσας δ βούλεται δἱαθῇ τον ἡττημἐνον, τῆς κρίσεως γινομένης τὴν κιθάραν στρέψας ήγωνίζετο ὁ 1 Α,πόΧΧων, καὶ ταύτο ποιεῖν ἐκέλευσε1 τον Μαρσύαν τοῦ δὲ ἀδυνατοῦντος εὐρεθεὶς κρείσσων ὁ Ἀπόλλων, κρεμάσαι τον Μαρσύαν ἔκ τινος ύπερτενούς πίτυος, εκτεμων το δέρμα ούτως διέφθειρεν.
3 Ὀρίωνα δὲ *Αρτεμις άπέκτεινεν εν Δήλῳ. τούτον γηγενή Χέγουσιν υπερμεγέθη το σώμα· Φερεκύδης δὲ αυτόν ΥΙοσειδώνος καλ Εὐρυάλης λέγει. έδωρήσατο δε αὐτῷ Ποσειδῶν διαβαίνειν την θάΧασσαν. οδτος <πρώτην> 2 μὲν ἔγημε £ίδην, ἢν ερριψεν εις 'Άιδου περί μορφής ερί-σασαν "Ηρα· 3 αὖθις δὲ ἐλθὼν εἰς Χίον Μερὁπην
1 ἐκἐλευσε Α :
ἐκἐλευε E, Wagner, conjecturally inserted
c τρώτην > conjecturally inserted by Hercher and Wagner.
* "Ηρ9 Wagner (apparently a misprint.)	,
1	As to the musical contest between Marsyas and Apollo,· and the punishment of the vanquished Marsyas, see Diodorus Siculus, iii. 59; Pausanias, ii. 22. 9 ; Ovid, Metamorph. vi. 382 sqq.; id. Fastit vi. 703 sgg.; Hyginus, -Ζῖοδ. 165; Scrip-tores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bede, vol. i. pp. 40, 114 (First Vatican Mythographer, 125; Second Vatican Mythographer, 115). There has been some doubt as to the interpretation of the words τἡν κιθάραν στ perf, as; but that they mean simply “ turned the lyre upside down,” as Heyne correctly explained them, is shown by a comparison with the parallel passages in Hyginus {“citharam versabot”) and the Second Vatican Mythographer (“ invertit citharam, et carter e coepit. Inver sis autem tibiis, quum se Marsya Apottini aequiparare nequiret” etc.). That the tree on which Marsyas was hanged was a pine is affirmed by many ancient writers besides Apollodorus. See Nicander, Alexi-pharmaca, 301 sqwith the Scholiast’s note ; Lucian, Trago-
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engaged in a musical contest with Apollo. They agreed that the victor should work his will on the vanquished, and when the trial took place Apollo turned his lyre upside down in the competition and bade Marsyas do the same. But Marsyas could not, So Apollo was judged the victor and despatched Marsyas by hanging him on a tall pine tree and stripping off his skin.1
And Artemis slew Orion in Delos.2 They say that he was of gigantic stature and born of the earth; but Pherecydes says that he was a son of Poseidon and Euryale.3 Poseidon bestowed on him the power of striding across the sea.4 He first married Side,5 whom Hera cast into Hades because she rivalled herself in beauty. Afterwards he went to Chios and
dopodagra, 314 sq.; Archias Mitylenaeus, in Anthologia Palatina, vii. 696; Philostratus Junior, Imagines, i. 3; s, Pastor, iv. 8 ; Zenobius, Cent. iv. 81 ; J. Tzetzes,
dee, i. 353 sqq.	Pliny alone describes the tree as a
plane, which in his time was still shown at Aulocrene on the way from Apamea to Phrygia (Not. Hist. xvi. 240). The skin of the flayed Marsyas was exhibited at Celaenae within historical times. See Herodotus, vii. 26; Xenophon, Anabasis, i. 2. 8 ; Livy, xxxviii. 13. 6 ; Quintus Curtius, iii. 1. 1-5; Pliny, Nat. Hist. v. 106.
2	See Homer, Od. v. 121-124 ; Horace, Odes, iii. 4. 70 sqq.
3	The same account of Orion’s parentage was given by Hesied, whom Pherecydes probably followed. See Eratosthenes, Catasterism. 32 ; Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 34.
4	Some thought that Orion waded through the sea (so Virgil, Aen. x. 763 sqq.), others that he walked on the top of it (so Eratosthenes, Catasterism. 32; Scholiast on Nicander, Ther. 15; Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 34).
5	As Side means “pomegranate” in Greek, it has been supposed that the marriage of Orion to Side is a mythical expression for the ripening of the pomegranate at the season when the constellation Orion is visible in the nightly sky. See W. Pape, Worterbuch der griechischen Eigennamen3 (Brunswick, 1884), ii. 1383.
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τὴν Ο ίνοπίωνος ἐμνηστεύσατο. μεθύσας δε Οἰνοπία)ν αυτόν κοιμώμενον ετύφΧωσε καὶ παρὰ τοῖς αἰγιαλοῖς ἔρριῆτεν. ὁ δὲ ἐπὶ τὺ <Ἠφαίστου>1 χαλκεῖον ἐλθὼν καὶ ἁρπάσας παῖδα ἕνα, ἐπὶ τῶν ώμων ἐπιθἐμενος ἐκἐλευσε ποδηγεῖν πρὸς τὰς άνατοΧάς. ἐκεῖ δὲ 7rapay€νόμένος άνέβΧεψεν ἐξακεσθεὶς2 ὑπὸ τῆς ήΧιακής ἀκτῖνος, καὶ διὰ
4	ταχέων ἐπὶ τὸν OΙνοπίωνα ἔσπευδεν. ἀλλὰ τῷ μὲν Ποσειδῶν ήφαιστότευκτον ὑπὸ γἡν κατε-σκεύασεν οίκον, Ὀρίωνος δ’ Ἠὼς έρασθεϊσα ηρπασε καί έκόμισεν εἰς Δῆλον ἐποίει γὰρ αυτήν ’Αφροδίτη συνεχώς εράν, ὅτι Ἀρει συνευνάσθη.
5	ὸ δ’ Ὠρίων, ως μὲν ἔνιοι Xέyoυσίvi ἀνῃρἐθη δισκεὑειν Ἀρτεμιν προκαΧούμένος, ως δὲ τινες, βιαζόμενος'Ω,πιν μίαν των ἐξ "Τπερβορέων παρα-yενομένων παρθένων υπ* Ἀρτἐμιδος ετοξεύθη.
1 <fΗφαίστου> a conjecture of Heyne, who proposed to read <ειςΛῆμνον> ἐπ! τό χαλκεῖον <fΗφαίστου>, comparing Eratosthenes, Gataster. 32.
a ἐξακεσὅεΙς Hercher: ἐκκαεΙς MSS. and editors, including Wagner.
1 This quaint story of Orion and Oenopion is told also by Eratosthenes, Cotaeterism. 32 ; the old Scholiast on Aratus, Phoenomena, 322, quoted in Epicorum Graecorum Fragment a, ed. G. Kink el, p. 89 ; the Scholiast on Nicander, Ther. 15 ; Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 34 ; Servius, on Virgil, -4en. x. 763; and the First Vatican Mythographer, 33 (Scriptores rerum mytMcarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 12), except that this last writer substitutes Minos, king of Crete, for Oenopion. The name of the guide whom Orion took on his back to guide him to the sunrise was Cedalion (Lucian, Z>e ciomo, 28 ; Eratosthenes, Scholiast on Aratus, and Hyginus, U.cc·). Sophocles made the story the theme of a satyric drama called Cedalion, of which a few fragments have come down to us. See Trogicorum Graecorum Frag-
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wooed Merope, daughter of Oenopion. But Oeno-pion inade him drunk, put out his eyes as he slept, and cast him on the beach. But he went to the smithy of Hephaestus, and snatching up a lad set him on his shoulders and bade him lead him to the sunrise. Being come thither he was healed by the sun’s rays, and having recovered his sight he hastened with all speed against Oenopion. But for him Poseidon had made ready a house under the earth constructed by Hephaestus.1 And Dawn fell in love with Orion and carried him off and brought him to Delos; for Aphrodite caused Dawn to be perpetually in love, because she had bedded with Ares. But Orion was killed, as some say, for challenging Artemis to a match at quoits, but some say he was shot by Artemis for offering violence to Opis, one of the maidens who had come from the Hyperboreans.2
menta, ed. A. Nauck®, pp. 202 sq.; The Fragments oj Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 8 sqq. Euripides represents the blinded Polymestor praying to the Sun to restore his sight {Hecuba, 1067 eqq.).
2	Compare Scholiast on Homer, Od. v. 121, who calls the maiden Upis. According to another, and more generally received, account, Orion died of the bite of a scorpion, which Artemis sent against him because he had attempted her chastity. For this service the scorpion was raised to the rank of a constellation in the sky, and Orion attained to a like dignity. That is why the constellation Orion flies for ever from the constellation Scorpion round the sky. See Aratus, Phaenomena, 634 sqq. ; Nicander, Ther. 13 sqq.; Eratosthenes, Catasterism. 32 ; Scholiast on Homer, II. xviii. 486; Scholiast on Homer, Od. v. 121; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. iii. 27; Scholiast on Caesar Germanicus, Aratea, p. 386, ed. Eyesenhardt, in his edition of Martianus Capella. The Scholiast on Homer, II. xviii. 486, cites as his authority Euphorion, a grammarian and poet of the fourth century Bio.
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Ποσειδῶν δὲ Ἀμφιτρίτην [τὴν Ὠκεανοῦ] γαμεῖ, καὶ αὐτῷ γίνεται Τρίτων καὶ Ῥόδη, ἢν 'Ήλιος ἔδη/*€· /
V.	Πλούτων δὲ Πβρσεφὁνης ερασθεις Διος συνεργοΰντος ἦρπασεν αὐτὴν κρυφά. Δημήτηρ δὲ μετὰ λαμπάδων νυκτὁς τε καὶ ημέρας κατο, πάσαν την γην ζητούσα περιήει· μαθουσα δὲ παρ’ Ερμιονὲων ὅτι Πλούτων αυτήν ήρπασεν,
1	Compare Hesied, Theog. 930 sgg.
2	Rhode, more commonly in the form Rhedos, is a personification of the island of Rhodes, which Pindar calls the Bride of the Sun (Olymp. vii. 14), because it was the great seat of the worship of the Sun in ancient Greece. A Rhodian inscription of about 220 b.c. records public prayers offered by the priests ‘ ‘ to the Sun and Rhodos and all the other gods and goddesses and founders and heroes who have the city and the land of the Rhodians in their keeping.” See P. Cauer, Delectus Inscriptionum Graecarum1 2, p. 123, No. 181; Ch. Michel, Recueil d’Inscriptions Grecques, p. 24, No. 21 ; H. Collitz and F. Bechtel, Sammlung der gricchischen DialeJct-Inschrijten, vol. iii. p. 412, No. 3749. Every year the Rhodians threw into the sea a chariot and four horses for the use of the Sun, apparently supposing that after riding a whole year across the sky his old chariot and horses must be quite worn out. See Festus, s.v. “October equus,”p. 181, ed. C. 0. Muller.
s This account of the rape of Persephone and Demeter’s quest of her is based on the Homeric Hymn to Demeter. The opening passage, including the explanation of the Laughless Stone, is quoted verbally by Zenobius {Cent. i. 7) and the Scholiast on Aristophanes (Knight?, 785), but without mention of their authority. For other accounts of the rape of Persephone and Demeter’s quest of her, see Diodorus Siculus, v. 4. 1-3, v. 68. 2 ; Cicero, In Verrem, Act. II. lib. 4, cap. 48 ; Ovid, Fastiy iv. 419 sqqid. Metamorph. v. 346 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 146 ; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, v. 347 ; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 106-108 (Second Vatican Mythographer, 93-100). All these writers
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Poseidon wedded Amphitrite, daughter of Ocean, and there were born to him Triton 1 and Rhode, who was married to the Sun.2
V.	Pluto fell in love with Persephone and with the help of Zeus carried her off secretly.8 But Demeter went about seeking her all over the earth with torches by night and day, and learning from the people of Hermion that Pluto had carried her off,4
agree in mentioning Sicily as the scene of the rape of Persephone ; Cicero and Ovid identify the place with Enna (Henna), of which Cicero gives a vivid description. The author of the Homeric Hymn to Demeter says (w. 16 sq.) that the earth yawned “in the Nysian plain,” but whether this was a real or a mythical place is doubtful. See T. W. Allen and E. E. Sikes, The Homeric Hymns, p. 4 (on Hymn i. 8). It was probably the luxuriant fertility of Sicily, and particularly the abundance of its corn, which led later writers to place the scene of the rape in that island. In Ovid’s version of the visit of Demeter to Eleusis [Fasti, iv. 507 sqq.), Celeus is not the king of the place but a poor old peasant, who receives the disguised goddess in his humble cottage.
4 This visit paid by the mourning Demeter to Hermion, when she was searching for the lost Persephone, is not mentioned by the author of the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, nor, so far as I know, by any other ancient writer except Zenobius (Cent. i. 7) and the Scholiast on Aristophanes (Knights, 785), both of whom, however, merely copied Apollodorus without naming him. But compare Pausanias,
ii.	35. 4-8, who mentions the sanctuary ot Subterranean Demeter at Hermion, and describes the curious sacrificial ritual observed at it. At Hermion there was a chasm which was supposed to communicate with the infernal regions, and through which Hercules was said to have dragged up Cerberus (Pausanias, ii. 35. 10). The statement of Apollodorus in the present passage suggests that according to local tradition Pluto dragged down his bride to hell through the same chasm. So convinced were the good people of Hermion that they possessed a private entrance to the nether regions that they very thriftily abstained from the usual Greek practice of placing money in the mouths of their dead
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όρ-γιζομένη θεοῖς κατέΧιπεν * 1 ουρανόν, είκασθεισα δὲ ηυναικι ἤκεν εἰς Ἐλευσῖνα. καὶ πρώτον μὲν ἐπὶ τὴν ἀπ’ ἐκείνης κληθεῖσαν Ἀγὲλαστον ἐκάθισε πέτραν παρά το Καλλίχορον φρέαρ καΧούμενον, έπειτα προς Κελεὺν εΧθούσα τον βασιλεύοντα τότε Ἐλευσινίων, ἔνδον ούσων γυναικών, καί Χεγουσων τούτων παρ αύτάς καθέζεσθαι, γραιά τις 'Ιάμβη σκώψασα την θεόν εποίησε μειΒιάσαι. διὰ τούτο ἐν τοῖς θεσμοφορίοις τὰς γυναίκας σκώπτειν Χέγουσιν.
Ὄντος δὲ τῇ τοῦ Κελεοῦ γυναικι Μετανείμᾳ παιδιού, τοῦτο ετρεφεν ἡ Δημήτηρ παραΧαβούσα' βουΧομένη δὲ αὐτὸ αθάνατον ποίησαι, τὰς νύκτας εις πυρ κατετίθει το βρέφος και περιήρει τὰς θνητάς σάρκας αυτού, καθ’ ημέραν δὲ παραδόξως αύζανομένου τού Δημοφωντος (τοῦτο γὰρ ἦν
1 κατἐλιπεν Zenobius, Cewl. i. 7, Scholiast on Aristophanes, Knights, 785 : απἐλιπεν A.
(Strabo, ix. 6. 12, p. 373). Apparently they thought that it would be a waste of money to pay Charon for ferrying them across to hell when they could get there for nothing from their own backdoor.
1 Compare Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 98 sgg., who says that Demeter, sad at heart, sat down by the wayside at the Maiden’s Well, under the shadow of an olive-tree. Later in the poem {w. 270 eqq.) Demeter directs the people of Eleusis to build her a temple and altar “ above Callichorum ”—that is, the Well of the Fair Dances. Apollodorus identifies the well beside which Demeter sat down with the Well of the Fair Dances. But from Pausanias (i. 38. 6, i. 39. 1) we learn that the two wells were different and situated at some distance from each other, the Well of the Fair Dances being close to the Sanctuary of Demeter, and the Maiden’s Well, or the Flowery Well, as Pausanias calls it, being outside Eleusis, on the road to Megara. In the course of the modem
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she was wroth with the gods and quitted heaven, and came in the likeness of a woman to Eleusis. And first she sat down on the rock which has been named Laughless after her, beside what is called the Well of the Fair Dances1; thereupon she made her way to Celeus, who at that time reigned over the Eleusinians. Some women were in the house, and when they bid her sit down beside them, a certain old crone, lam be, joked the goddess and made her smile.2 For that reason they say that the women break jests at the Thesmophoria.8
But Metanira, wife of Celeus, had a child and Demeter received it to nurse, and wishing to make it immortal she set the babe of nights on the fire and stripped off its mortal flesh. But as Demophon—for
excavation of the sanctuary at Eleusis, the Well of the Fair Dances was discovered just outside the portal of the sacred precinct. It) is carefully built of polygonal stones, and the mouth is surrounded by concentric circles, round which the women of Eleusis probably tripped in the dance. See Πρακτικά τῆς ’Αρχαιολογικής Ετaiplas, Athens, 1892, pp. 33 sq. In antiquity solemn oaths were sworn by the water of the well (Alciphron, iii. 69).
2	As to the jesting of the old woman with Demeter, see Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 194-206 ; Scholiast on Nicander, Alexipharmaca, 130, who calls Demeter’s host Hippothoon, son of Poseidon.
3	The jests seem to have been obscene in form (Diodorus Siculus, v. 4. 6), but they were probably serious in intention ; for at the Thesmophoria rites were performed to ensure the fertility of the fields, and the lewd words of the women may have been thought to quicken the seed by sympathetic magic. See Scholia in Lucianum, ed. H. Rabe (Leipsic, 1906), pp. 275 sq.; Spirits of the Com and of the Wild, i. 62 sq.9 116, ii. 17 sqq.
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ὄνομα τῷ παιδί) ἐπετήρησεν ἡ Πραξιθἐὰ,1 καὶ καταΧαβούσα εἰς πῦρ iyκεκpυμμέvov άνεβόησε· διόπερ τὺ μὲν βρέφος ὑπὸ τοῦ πυρὸς άνηΧώθη,
2	ἡ θεὰ δὲ αυτήν ἐξέφηνε. Τριπτολέμῳ δὲ τῷ
πρεσβυτέρα* των Μετ αν ει ρ ας 1 2 παίδων δίφρον κατασκευάσασα πτηνών δρακοντών τον πυρον εδωκεν, φ την ο\ην οικουμένην δι ουρανού αιρόμενος κατέσπειρε.	Πανύασις δὲ Τριπτολεμον
Ἐλευσῖνος \έ<γει· φησι yap Δήμητρα προς αυτόν ἐλθεῖν. Φερεκὑδης δὲ φησιν αυτόν Ωκεανού καί Γῆς.
3	Διὸς δὲ Πλούτωνι τὴν Κόρην άναπέμψαι κέλεύ-σαντος, ὸ Πλούτων, ἵνα μὴ πολὺν χρόνον παρα τῆ μητρὶ καταμείνῃ, ροιᾶς εδωκεν αυτή φαγεῖν
1 ἡ Πραξιὅἐα Α, Bekker : Μετάνειρα, τί πρά£ει ὅεά Heyne, Westermann: Μετάνε/ρα, τί πράσσει ἡ ὅεά Muller : ἡ Μετά-vetpa Hercher, Wagner.
* Μετανείρας Heyne, Westermann, Muller, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: Πρα|ι0ἐας A.
1	See Appendix, “ Putting Children on the Fire.”
2	Compare Cornutus, Theologiae Graecae Compendium, 28, pp. 53 eq. ed. C. Lang ; Ovid, Fastiy iv. 559 sqq.; id. Tristia,
iii.	8. (9) 1 eq.; Hyginus, Fab. 147; id. Aetronom. ii. 14; Servius, on Virgil, Georg. i. 19 and 163; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. ii. 382; Scriptoree rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 3, 107 (First Vatican Mythographer, 8 ; Second Vatican Mytho-grapher, 97). The dragon-car of Triptolemus was mentioned by Sophocles in his lost tragedy Triptolemus. See Tragi-corum Graecorum Fragmental ed. A. Nauck2, p. 262, frag. 539 ; The Fragments oj Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. p. 243, frag. 596. In Greek vase-paintings Triptolemus is often represented in his dragon-car. As to the representations of the car in ancient art, see Stephani, in Compte Rendu (St. Petersburg) for 1859, pp. 82 sqq.; my note on Pausanias, vii. 18. 3 (vol. iv. pp. 142 sq.) ; and especially
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that was the child’s name—grew marvellously by day, Praxithea watched, and discovering him buried in the fire she cried out; wherefore the babe was consumed by the fire and the goddess revealed herself.1 But for Triptolernus, the elder of Metanira’s children, she made a chariot of winged dragons, and gave him wheat, with which, wafted through the sky, he sowed the whole inhabited earth.2 But Panyasis affirms that Triptolernus was a son of Eleusis, for he says that Demeter came to him. Pherecydes, however, says that he was a son of Ocean and Earth.3
But when Zeus ordered Pluto to send up the Maid, Pluto gave her a seed of a pomegranate to eat, in order that she might not tarry long with her mother.4
A. B. Cook, Zeus, i. (Cambridge, 1914), pp. 211 sqqwho shows that on the earlier monuments Triptolernus is represented sitting on a simple wheel, which probably represents the sun. Apparently he was a mythical embodiment of the first sower. See Spirits of the Com and of the Wild, i. 72 sq.
3	The accounts given of the parentage of Triptolernus were very various (Pausanias, i. 14. 2 sq.)t which we need not wonder at when we remember that he was probably a purely mythical personage. As to Eleusis, the equally mythical hero who is said to have given his name to Eleusis, see Pausanias, viii. 38. 7. He is called Eleusinus by Hyginus {Fab. 147) and Servius (on Virgil, Oeorg. i. 19).
4	The Maid (Kore) is Persephone. As to her eating a seed or seeds of a pomegranate, see Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 371 sqq411 sqq.; Ovid, Metamorph. v. 333 sqq.; id. Fasti,
iv.	601 sqq.; Servius, on Virgil, Georg, i. 39 and Aen. iv. 462 ; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. iii. 511; Scriptores rerum mythicorum Latini, ed. G. H. Bede, vol. i. pp. 3, 108 (First Vatican Mythographer, 7 ; Second Vatican Mytho-grapher, 100). There is a widespread belief that if a living person visits the world of the dead and there partakes of food, he cannot return to the land of the living. Thus, the ancient Egyptians believed that, on his way to the spirit land, the soul of a dead person was met by a goddess (Hathor,
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κόκκον, ἡ δὲ οὐ προϊδομένη τὺ συμβησόμενον κατηνάλωσεν αυτόν.	καταμα ρτ υ ρήσ αντος δὲ
αυτής ΆσκαΧάφου του Ἀχέροντος καὶΓοργύραε, τούτῳ μὲν Δημήτηρ ἐν Ἀιδου βαρεϊαν επέθηκε πέτραν, Περσεφὁνη δὲ καθ’ έκαστον ενιαυτόν το μεν τρίτον μετά Πλούτωνος ἡναγκάσθη μένειν, τὺ δὲ λοιπὸν παρὰ τοῖς θεοῖς.
Nouit, or Nit), who offered him fruits, bread, and water, and that, if he accepted them, he could return to earth no more. See G. Maspero, Histoire Ancienne des Peuples de VOrient Classiques, Zes Origines (Paris, 1895), p. 184. Similarly, the natives of New Caledonia, in the South Pacific, say that when a man dies, messengers come from the other world to guide his soul through the air and over the sea to the spirit land. Arrived there, he is welcomed by the other souls and bidden to a banquet, where he is offered food, especially bananas. If he tastes them, his doom is fixed for ever : he cannot return to earth. See the missionary Gagntere, in AnncUes de la Propagation de la Foi, xxxii. (Lyons, 1860), pp. 439 sq. The Eastern Melanesians believe that living people can go down to the land of the dead and return alive to the upper world. Persons who have done so relate how in the nether world they were warned by friendly ghosts to eat nothing there. See R. H. Cedrington, The Melanesians (Oxford, 1891), pp. 277, 286. Similar beliefs prevail and similar tales are told among the Maoris of New Zealand. For example, a woman who believed that she had died and passed to the spirit land, related on her return how there she met with her dead father, who said to her, “ You must go back to the earth, for there is no one now left to take care of my grandchild. But remember, if you once eat food in this place, you can never more return to life ; so beware not to taste anything offered to you.” See E. Shortland, Traditions and Superstitions of the New Zealanders (London, 1856), pp. 150-152. Again, they tell of a great chief named Hutu, who performed the same perilous journey. On reaching the place of departed spirits he encountered a certain being called Hine nui te ρο, that is, Great Mother Night, of whom he inquired the way down to the nether world She pointed it out to him and
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Not foreseeing the consequence, she swallowed it; and because Ascalaphus, son of Acheron and Gorgyra, bore witness against her, Demeter laid a heavy rock on him in Hades.1 But Persephone was compelled to remain a third of every year with Pluto and the rest of the time with the gods.2
gave him a basket of cooked food, saying, “ When you reach the lower regions, eat sparingly of your provisions that they may last, and you may not be compelled to partake of their food, for if you do, you cannot return upwards again.” Hoe R. Taylor, Te Ika A Maui, or New Zealand and its Inhabitants, 2nd ed. (London, 1870), p. 271. And the same rule holds goed of fairyland, into which living people sometimes stray or are enticed to their sorrow. “ Wise people recommend that, in the circumstances, a man should not utter a word till he comes out again, nor, on any account, taste fairy food or drink. If he abstains he is very likely before lonv dismissed, but if he indulges he straightway loses the will and the power ever to return to the society of men.” See J. G. Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland (Glasgow, 1900), p. 17. See further E. S. Hart-land, The Science of Fairy Tales (London, 1891), pp. 40 sqq.
1	As to the talebearer Ascalaphus, below, ii. 5. 12. According to another account, Persephone or Demeter punished him by turning him into a screech-owl. See Ovid, Meta-morph. v. 538 sqq.; Serviua, on Virgil, Georg, i. 39 and on Aen. iv. 462 ; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. iii. 511 ; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bede, vol. i. p. 108 (Second Vatican Mythographer, 100).
* Apollodorus agrees with the author of the Homeric Hymn to Demeter (w. 398 sqq., 445 *qq.) that Persephone was to spend one-thtrd of each year with her husband Pluto in the nether world and two-thirds of the year with her mother and the other geds in the upper world. But, according to another account, Persephone was to divide her time equally between the two regions, passing six months below the earth and six months above it. See Ovid, Fasti, iv. 613 sq.; id. Metamorph.
v.	564 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 146 ; Serviue, on Virgil, Georg, i. 39; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. Ο. H. Bode, voL L p. 108 (Second Vatican Mythographer, 100).
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VI.	Περὶ μὲν οὖν Δήμητρος ταῦτα λἐγεται* Γῆ δὲ περὶ Τιτάνων αγανακτούσα γέννα Γίγαντας ἐξ Ουρανού, μεγέθει μὲν σωμάτων ανυπερβλήτους, δυνάμει δὲ ακαταγώνιστους, οι φοβεροί μεν ταῖς οψεσι κατεφαίνοντο, καθ ει μιν ο l βαθεϊαν κόμην εκ κεφαλῆς καὶ γενείων, ειχον δὲ τὰς βάσεις γοΧιδας δρακόντων. εγενοντο δε, ως μεν τινες Χεγουσιν, εν Φλέγραις, ώς δὲ ἄλλοι, εν Παλλήνη, ήκόντιξον δε εις ουρανόν1 πέτρας και δρυς ημμενας. διέφερον δε πάντων Πορφυρίων τε καὶ Ἀλκυονεὺς, δς δὴ καὶ αθάνατος ἦν εν ηπερ ἐγεννήθη γῇ μαγόμενος. οντος δὲ καὶ τὰς Ἠλίου βὁας ἐξ Ἐρυθειας ἡλασε. τοῖς δὲ θεοῖς λόγιον ἦν ὑπο θεῶν μὲν μηδενα των Υιγάντων άποΧέσθαι δύνασθαι, συμμαχούντος δε θνητού τινος τεΧευ-τησειν. αίσθομενη δε Γῆ τοῦτο εζητει φάρμακον, ἵνα μηδ’ ὑπὸ θνητού δυνηθωσιν άποΧέσθαι. Ζεὺς
1 ovpavbv E : ουρανούς Α.
1 According to Hesiod (Theog. 183 sgqr.), Earth was impregnated by the blood which dropped from heaven when Cronus mutilated his father Sky (Uranus), and in due time she gave birth to the giants. As to the battle of the gods and giants, see J. Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 63; Horace, Odes, iii. 4. 49 sqqOvid, Metamorph. i. 150sqq.; Claudian, Gigantomachia ; Sidonius Apollinaris, Carm. xii. 15 sqq., ed. Baret; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Lalini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 4, 92 (First Vatican Mythographer, 11 ; Second Vatican Mythographer, 53). The account which Apollodorue here gives οι it is supplemented by the evidence of the monuments, especially temple-sculptures and vase-paintings. See Preller-Robert, Griechische Mythologie, i. 67 eqq. Compare M. Mayer, Die Giganten und Titanen, (Berlin, 1887). The battle of the gods and the giants was sculptured on the outside of the temple of Apollo at Delphi, as we learn from the description of Euripides (Ion, 208
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VI.	Such is the legend of Demeter. But Earth, vexed on account of the Titans, brought forth the giants, whom she had by Sky.1 These were matchless in the bulk of their bodies and invincible in their might; terrible of aspect did they appear, with long locks drooping from their head and chin, and with the scales of dragons for feet.3 They were bom, as some say, in Phlegrae, but according to others in Pallene.3 And they darted rocks and burning oaks at the sky. Surpassing all the rest were Porphyrion and Alcyoneus, who was even immortal so long as he fought in the land of his birth. He also drove away the cows of the Sun from Erythia. Now the gods had an oracle that none of the giants could perish at the hand of gods, but that with the help of a mortal they would be made an end of. Learning of this, Earth sought for a simple to prevent the giants from being destroyed even by
eqq.). On similar stories see Appendix, “War of Earth on Heaven.”
2	Compare Ovid, Metamorph. i. 184, Tristia, iv. 7. 17 ; Macrobius, Sot. i. 20. 9 ; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. iii. 578 ; Claudian, Qigant. SOsq.; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 92 (Second Vatican Mythograpber, 53). Pausanias denied that the giants were serpent-footed (Pausanias, viii. 29. 3), but they are often so represented on the later monuments of antiquity. See Kuhnert, in W. H. Roscher’s Lexikon der griech. und rom. Mythologies i. 1664 eqq.; M. Mayer, Die Giganten und Titanen, pp. 274 eqq.
3	Phlegra is said to have been the old name of Pallene (Stephanus Byzantius, e.v. Φ Key ρα). The scene of the battle of the gods and giants was laid in various places. See Diodorus Siculus, v. 71; Strabo, v. 4. 4 and 6, pp. 243, 245,
vi.	3, 5, p. 281, vii. p. 330, frag. 25 and 27, x. 5. 16, p. 489, xi. 2. 10, p. 495; Pausanias, viii. 29. 1, with my note. Volcanic phenomena ancl the discovery of the fossil bones of large extinct animals seem to have been the principal sources of these tales.
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δ’ ἀπειπὼν φαίνειν Ἠοῖ τε καὶ Σελήνη καὶ Ἠλίῳ τὺ μὲν φάρμακον αὐτὸ? ἔτεμε1 φθάσας, Ἠρακλἐα δὲ σύμμαχον δι* Ἀθηνᾶς επεκαλέσατο. κἀκεῖνος πρώτον μὲν ἐτὁξευσεν Ἀλκυονἐα· πίπτων δὲ ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς μᾶλλον ἀνεθάλπετο· Άθηνάς δὲ ὑττο-θεμἐνης ἔξω τῆς Παλλήνης2 εΐλκυσεν αυτόν.
2	κἀκεῖνος μὲν οὕτως ετελεύτα, Πορφυρίων δὲ Ἠρακλεῖ κατὰ τὴν μάχην εφώρμησε καί 'Ήρα. Ζεὺς δὲ αὐτῷ πόθον Ἠρας ενεβαλεν, ἦτις καὶ καταρμηηνύντος αυτού τούς πέπλους καὶ βιά-ζεσθαι θἐλοντος βοηθούς ἐπεκαλεῖτο· καὶ Διὸς κεραύνωσα ντος αυτόν Ἠρακλῆς τοξέυσα? ἀπέκ-τεινε. των δὲ λοιπών * Απόλλων μὲν Εφιάλτου τον αριστερόν ἐτὁξευσεν οφθαλμόν, Ἠρακλῆς δὲ τὸν δεξιόν Εὕρυτον δὲ θυρσφ Διόνυσος εκτεινε, Κλυτίον δὲ δασίν 3 Ἑκάτη, Μίμαντα 4 δὲ Ηφαιστος βαλών μύδροις. Ἀθηνᾶ δὲ Ἐγκελάδῳ φευ-γοντι Σικελίαν επέρριψε την νήσον, Πάλλαντος δὲ τὴν δοράν εκτεμούσα ταύτῃ κατὰ τὴν μάχην
1	2τεμε E : £ταμβ Α.
2	Παλλἡνης Heyne, Westermann, Muller, Bekker, Her-cher, Wagner : σελἡν^ς A.
8	δασ2ν M. Mayer, Zh’e Giganten und Titanen (Berlin, 1887)', pp. 204 eg. : φασίν A.
4	Μίμαντα M. Mayer, op. cil. pp. 204 comparing Clau-dian, 85, and Sidonius Apollinaris, Carm. xv. (Migne, xii. Baret), 25 : μάλλον MSS. and editors, including Wagner.
1 Compare Pindar, 2Vem. iv. 27 (43) egg., Isthm. vi. 31 (45) #7(7. with the Scholia ; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 63. The Scholiast on Pindar, Isthm. vi. 32 (47), mentions, like Apollodorus, that Alcyoneus had driven away the oxen of %in. The reason why Hercules dragged the wounded
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a mortal. But Zeus forbade the Dawn and the Moon and the Sun to shine, and then, before anybody else could get it, he culled the simple himself, and by means of Athena summoned Hercules to his help. Hercules first shot Alcyoneus with an arrow, but when the giant fell on the ground he somewhat revived. However, at Athena’s advice Hercules dragged him outside Pallene, and so the giant died.1 But in the battle Porphyrion attacked Hercules and Hera. Nevertheless Zeus inspired him with lust for Hera, and when he tore her robes and would have forced her, she called for help, and Zeus smote him with a thunderbolt, and Hercules shot him dead with an arrow.2 As for the other giants, Ephialtes was shot by Apollo with an arrow in his left eye and by Hercules in his right; Eurytus was killed by Dionysus with a thyrsus, and Clytius by Hecate with torches, and Mimas by Hephaestus with missiles of red-hot metal.3 Enceladus fled, but Athena threw on him in his flight the island of Sicily4; and she flayed Pallas and used his skin to shield her own body in
giant from Pallene before despatching him was that, as Apollodorus has explained above, the giant was immortal so long as he fought on the land where he had been born. That, too, is why the giant revived when in falling he touched his native earth.
2 Compare Pindar, Pyth. viii. 12 (15) eqqwho says that the king of the giants (Porphyrion) was shot by Apollo, not Hercules. Tzetzes agrees with Apollodorus (Schol. on I/yco-phrony 63).
8 According to Euripides (/on, 215 sq.), Mimas was killed by Zeus with a thunderbolt; according to Apollonius {Argon, iii. 1226 sq.) and Claudian (Gigant. 87 $£.), he was slain by Ares.
4 Compare Virgil, Aen. iii. 578 sqq. The combat of Athena with Enceladus was sculptured on the temple of Apollo at Delphi. See Euripides, ion, 209 sq.
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τὺ ἴδιον επέσκεπε σώμα. Πολυβώτης δὲ διὰ τῆς θαλάσσης δυωχθεΧς ὑπὸ τοῦ Ποσειδῶνος ἦκεν εἰ? Κώ· Ποσειδῶν δὲ τῆς νήσου μέρος άπορρήξας έπέρριψεν αὐτῷ, τὺ λεγόμενον Νίσυρον. Ἑρμῆς δὲ τὴν Ἀιδος κυνήν ἔχων κατὰ τὴν μάχην Τππόλυτον άπέκτείνεν,* Αρτεμις δὲ ΙῬρατίωναν’ μοῖραι δ* "Αγριον καὶ Θὁωνα χαΧκέοις ροπάΧοις μαχόμεναι 2 τοὺς δὲ ἄλλους κεραυνοΐς Ζεὺς βαλών διέφθειρε* πάντα? δὲ Ἠρι&φῆς ἀπολλυμένους ἐτὁξευσεν.
3	Ὠς δ’ έκράτησαν οἱ θεοὶ τῶν Γιγάντων, Γῆ μᾶλλον χοΧωθεΐσα μίγνυται Ύαρτάρω, καί γέννα Τυφώνα ἐν Κιλικίᾳ,8 μεμιγμένην ἔχοντα φύσιν ἀνδρὸς καὶ θηρίου, οντος μὲν καὶ μεγέθει καὶ δυνάμα παντων διηνεγκεν οσους έγέννησε Γῆ, ἦν δὲ αὐτῷ τὰ μὲν ἄχρι μηρών ἄπλετον μέγεθος άνδρόμορφον, ὧστε ύπερέχειν μεν παντων τῶν ὁρῶν, ἡ δὲ κεφαλὴ πολλάκις καί των άστρων εψαυε· ψείρας δε είχε την μεν ἐπὶ τὴν εσπέραν έκτεινομένην την δε ἐπὶ τὰ? άνατοΧάς· εκ τούτων4
1	ΙΤρατίωνα probably corrupt. Various emendations have been suggested, as Alyaloova (Heyne, M. Mayer, ομ c&. pp. 201 sg.), Ενρυτίωνα, ‘Ραίωνα (Hercher).
2	μαχἀμεναι Heyne, Westermann, M. Mayer, ομ c»7. ρ. 203: μαχομἐνας Α: μαχομἐνους RRa Heyne (in the text), Muller, Bekker, Hercher.
8 Κιλικία Heyne, Westermann, Muller, Bekker, Hercher: 2iK€\ia A.
4 For ἐκ τούτων we should perhaps read ἐξ ώμων or ἐ/c τών ώμων. See Hesiod, Theog. 824 eg. ἐ/c δἐ oi ώμων | ῆν ἐ/ιατὅν κ€φαλα\ u<pios, δανοΐο δράκοντο5. Compare Μ. Mayer, op. cil. p. 227. 1
1 According to one account the Pallas whom Athena flayed, and whose skin she used as a covering, was her own father,
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the fight.1 Polybotes was chased through the sea by Poseidon and came to Cos; and Poseidon, breaking off that piece of the island which is called Nisyrum, threw it on him.2 And Hermes, wearing the helmet of Hades,3 slew Hippolytus in the fight, and Artemis slew Gration. And the Fates, fighting with brazen clubs, killed Agrius and Thoas. The other giants Zeus smote and destroyed with thunderbolts and all of them Hercules shot with arrows as they were dying.	Ί1	f
When the gods had overcome the giants, Earth, still more enraged, had intercourse with Tartarus and brought forth Typhon in Cilicia,4 a hybrid between man and beast. In size and strength he surpassed all the offspring of Earth. As far as the thighs he was of human shape and of such prodigious bulk that he out-topped all the mountains, and his head often brushed the stars. One of his hands reached out to the west and the other to the east, and from
who had attempted her chastity. See Clement of Alexandria, Protrept, ii. 28, p. 24, ed. Potter; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 355; Cicero, De natura deorum, iii. 23. 59.
2	Compare Strabo, x. 5. 16, p. 489.
3	The helmet of Hades was thought to render the wearer invisible. Compare Homer, Mad,, v. 844 sq.; Hesiod, Shield of Hercules, 226 sq.
4	As to Typhon, or Typhoeus, as he is also called, who was especially associated with the famous Corycian cave in Cilicia, see Hesiod, Theog. 820 sqq.; Pindar, Pyth. i. 15 sqq.; Aeschylus, Prometheus Vinctusf 351 sqq.; Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 28 ; Ovid, Metamorph. v. 321 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 152; Mela, i. 76, ed. G. Parthey ; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 4, 29, 92 (First Vatican Mythographer, 11 and 86 ; Second Vatican Mythographer, 53). As to the Corycian cave, see Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 3rd ed. i. 152 sqq. According to Hesied {Theog. 821), Typhoeus was the youngest child of Earth.
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δὲ ePelyov etcarov κβφάλαϊ δρακόντων, τὰ δέ απο μηρών σπείρα? ειχεν υπερμεηευεις εχιόνων, ών ὁλκοὶ πρὸ? αυτήν εκτεινόμενοι κορυφήν συριημόν πολὺν ἐξίεσαν. πᾶν δὲ αυτόν το σώμα κατεπτέρωτο, αύχμηραι δὲ ἐκ κεφαλὴ? και ηενύων τρίχες εξηνέμωντο, πῦρ δὲ έδέρκετο τοῖς ὅμμασι. τοιοῦτος ών ὁ Τυφὼν καὶ τηλικοῦτος ἡμμἐνας βάλλων πέτρας ἐπ* αυτόν τον ουρανόν μετὰ συριγμών ὁμοῦ καὶ βοῆς έφέρετο· πολλὴν δὲ ἐκ τοῦ στόματος πνρός έξέβρασσε ζάλην. θεοὶ δ’ ώς εἶδον αυτόν ἐπ’ ουρανόν όρμώμενον, εἰς Αίγυπτον φυγάδες έφέροντο, καί διωκόμενοι τὰς ἰδἐας μετέβαλον1 εἰς ζῷα. Ζευς δὲ πόρρω μὲν ὄντα Τυφώνα έβαλλε κεραυνοις, πλησίον δὲ γενὁμενον αδαμαντίνη κατέπληττεν2 ὅρπη, καὶ φεὑγοντα ἄχρι τοῦ Κασίου ορούς συνεδίωξε* τούτο δὲ υπέρ-κειται Συρίας, κείθι δὲ αυτόν κατατετ ρω μόνον ἰδὼν εἰς χεῖρας συνέβαλε. Τυφὼν δὲ ταῖς σπεί-ραις περιπλεχθεϊς κατέσγεν αυτόν, καὶ τὴν αρπην περιελόμενος τα τε των χειρών καί ποδών διέτεμε νεύρα, άράμενος δε ἐπὶ τῶν ώμων διεκόμισεν αυτόν διὰ τῆς θαλάσσης εις Κιλικίαν3 καὶ παρελθών εἰς τὺ Κωρύκιον άντρον κατέθετο. ομοίως δὲ καὶ τὰ νεύρα κρύψας εν άρκτου δορά κεϊθι άπέθετο, καὶ κατέστησε φύλακα* Δελφύνη ν δράκαιναν ἡμίθηρ δὲ ἦν αὕτη ἡ κόρη. Ἑρμῆς δὲ
1	μετ4βα\ον E : μετἐ/8άλλον Α.
2	κατ(ΐτ\ηττεν E :	κατἐπτησεν Α :	κατἐπτησσεν Heyne,
Weetermann, Milller :	κατἐπττ^εν Bekker :	κατἐπλησσεν
Hercher.
8 Κιλικίαν Heyne, Weatennann, Milller, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner : 2iKc\iav AE.
* κατἐστησε φύλακα E : κατέστησε A : <φύλακαν κατέστησα Bekker, Hercher.
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them projected a hundred dragons’ heads. From the thighs downward he had huge coils of vipers, which when drawn out, reached to his very head and emitted a loud hissing. His body was all winged 1: unkempt hair streamed on the wind from his head and cheeks; and fire flashed from his eyes. Such and so great was Typhon when, hurling kindled rocks, he made for the very heaven with hissings and shouts, spouting a great jet of fire from his mouth. But when the gods saw him rushing at heaven, they made for Egypt in flight, and being pursued they changed their forms into those of animals.2 However Zeus pelted Typhon at a distance with thunderbolts, and at close quarters struck him down with an adamantine sickle, and as he fled pursued him closely as far as Mount Casius, which overhangs Syria. There, seeing the monster sore wounded, he grappled with him. But Typhon twined about him and gripped him in his coils, and wresting the sickle from him severed the sinews of his hands and feet, and lifting him on his shoulders carried him through the sea to Cilicia and deposited him on arrival in the Corycian cave. Likewise he put away the sinews there also, hidden in a bearskin, and he set to guard them the she-dragon Delphyne, who was a half-bestial maiden. But Hermes and Aegipan stole the sinews
1	Or “feathered.” But Antoninus Liberalis (Transform. 28) speaks of Typhon’s numerous wings.
2	Compare Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 28; Ovid, Metamorph. v. 319 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 152 ; Scriptores rerum mythicarumLatini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 29 (First Vatican Mythographer, 86). The story of the transformation of the gods into beasts in Egypt was probably invented by the Greeks to explain the Egyptian worship of animals, as Lucian shrewdly perceived (De sacrificiis, 14).
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καὶ Αἰγίπαν εκκΧεψαντες τὰ νεῦρα ήρμοσαν τῷ Ad Χαθόντες. Ζεὺς δὲ τὴν ἰδίαν ἀνακομισάμενος ίσχύν, εξαίφνης ἐξ ουρανού ἐπὶ πτηνών ὐχοὑμενος ίππων αρματι, βάΧΧων κεραυνοΐς ἐπ’ ορος εδιωξε Τυφώνα τὺ λεγόμενον Νῦσαν, ὅπου μοΐραι αυτόν διωχθεντα ἡπάτησαν πεισθεὶς 7δη ἔ™ μὴπὸή-σεται μᾶλλον, ἐγεύσατο τῶν εφήμερων καρπών. διόπερ επιδιωκόμενος αύθις ήκεν εἰς Θρᾴκην, καὶ μαχόμενος περὶ τὸν Αίμον οΧα εβαΧΧεν ορη. τούτων δὲ ἐπ’ αυτόν ύπο τον κεραυνού πάλιν ωθούμενων πολὺ ἐπὶ τοῦ ορούς εξέκΧυσεν αίμα· καί φασιν εκ τούτου το ορος κΧηθηναι Αίμον. φεὑγειν δὲ ορμηθεντι αὐτῷ1 διὰ τῆς Σικελικής θαλάσσης Ζεὺς επερρί'φ'εν Αϊτνην ορος εν Σικε-Χία· τούτο δὲ ύπερμεηεθές ἐστιν, ἐξ οὖ μέχρι δεύρο φασιν ἀπὸ τῶν βΧηθεντων κεραυνών γίνεσθαι πυρὸς άναφυσηματα. ἀλλὰ περὶ μὲν τούτων μέχρι τού δεύρο η μιν ΧεΧεχθω.
VII.	Προμηθεὺς δὲ ἐξ ΰδατος και γῆ? ανθρώπους πΧάσας εδωκεν αὐτοῖς και πῦρ, Χάθρα Αιος εν νάρθηκι κρύψας. ως δε ῄσθετο Ζεὺς, επέταξεν
1 όρμηθέντι αύτφ E : δρμηθέντος αυτόν Α. 1 2
1 According to Nonnus (Dionys. i. 481	it was Cadmus who, disguised as a shepherd, wheedled the severed sinews of Zeus out of Typhon by pretendiug that he wanted them for the strings of a lyre, on which he would play ravishing music to the monster. The barbarous and evidently very ancient story seems to be alluded to by no other Greek writers.
2	This story of the deception practised by the Fates on Typhon seems to be otherwise unknown.
* Haemus, from haima (blood); hence “ the Bloody Mountain.” It is said that a city of Egypt received the same name “ ’ the same reason (Stephanus Ityzantiiis, s.v. Ήρώ).
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and fitted them unobserved to Zeus.1 And having recovered his strength Zeus suddenly from heaven, riding in a chariot of winged horses, pelted Typhon with thunderbolts and pursued him to the mountain called Nysa, where the Fates beguiled the fugitive ; for he tasted of the ephemeral fruits in the persuasion that he would be strengthened thereby.2 So being again pursued he came to Thrace, and in fighting at Mount Haemus he heaved whole mountains. But when these recoiled on him through the force of the thunderbolt, a stream of blood gushed out on the mountain, and they say that from that circumstance the mountain was called Haemus.3 And when he started to flee through the Sicilian sea, Zeus cast Mount Etna in Sicily upon him. That is a huge mountain, from which down to this day they say that blasts of fire issue from the thunderbolts that were throwii.4 So much for that subject.
VII.	Prometheus moulded men out of water and earth5 and gave them also fire, which, unknown to Zeus, he had hidden in a stalk of fennel.6 But when
4 As to Typhon under Mount Etna see Aeschylus, Prometheus Vinctus, 363 sqqPindar, Pyth. i. 17 (32) sqq.; Ovid, Fasti, iv. 491 sq., Metamorph. v. 35*2 sq.
6	As to the creation of the human race by Prometheus, compare Philemon in Stobaeus, Florilegium, ii. 27 ; Pausa-nias, x, 4. 4; Lucian, Dialogi deorum, i. 1 ; Libanius, Oral. xxv. 31, vol. ii. p. 552, ed. R. Foerster; Ovid^ Metamorph. i. 82 sqq.; Juvenal, Sat. xiv. 35. It is to be observed that in the earliest versions of the legend (Hesiod, Theog. 510 sqq., Works and Days, 48 sqq.; Aeschylus, Prometheus Vinctus) Prometheus appears only as the benefactor, not the creator, of mankind.
6	Compare Hesied, Works and Days, 50 sqq., Theog. 565 sqq.; Aeschylus, Prometheus Vinctus, 107 sqq.; Plato, Protagoras, 11, p. 321; Hyginus, Fab. 144; id. Astronom. ii. 15. According to Servius (on Virgil, Eel. vi. 42), Prometheus
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Ἠφαίστῳ τω Κ,αυκάσφ ὅρει τὺ σώμα αύτοΰ προσηλῶσαι* τοῦτο δὲ Σκυβικόν ορος ἐστίν, ἐν δὴ τούτῳ προσηλωθείς Προμηθεὺς πολλών ἐτῶν αριθμόν έδέδετο· καθ’ ὲκάστην δὲ ημέραν ἀετὸς ἐφιπτάμενος αὐτῷ τοὺς Χοβούς ενεμετο τ ον ηπατος αυξανόμενου1 διὰ νυκτὁς. καὶ Προμηθεὺς μὲν πυρὸς κΧαπέντος δίκην ἔτινε ταυ την, μἐχρις Ἠρακλῆς αυτόν ύστερον ἔλυσεν, ώς ἐν τοῖς καθ’ Ηρακλἐα δηλώσομεν.
2	Προμηθἐως δὲ παῖς Δευκαλίων ἐγἐνετο. οὖτος βασιλεύων των περί την Φθίαν τόπων γαμεῖ Πύρραν την Έπιμηθέως καὶ Πανδώρα?, ἢν έπλασαν θεοὶ πρώτην γυναίκα, ἐπεὶ δὲ άφανίσαι Ζευς
1 του ῆπατος αό|ανομἐνου Heyne, Hercher, Wagner: τών ἡ»άτ«ν αυξανόμενων ΑΕ, Westermann, Muller, Bekker.
stole the fire by applying a torch to the sun’s wheel. Stories of the original theft of fire are widespread among mankind. See Appendix, “ Myths of the Origin of Fire.” The plant (νάρθηξ) in which Prometheus is said to have carried the stolen fire is commonly identified with the giant fennel (Ferula communis). See L. Whibley, Companion to Greek Studies3 (Cambridge, 1916), p. 67. Tournefort found the plant growing abundantly in Skinosa, the ancient Schinussa, a small deserted island south of Naxos (Plin. Not. Hist. iv. 68). He describes the stalk as about five feet high and three inches thick, with knots and branches at intervals of about ten inches, the whole being covered with a tolerably hard rind. “ This stalk is filled with a white pith, which, being very dry, catches fire just like a wick ; the fire keeps alight perfectly in the stalk and consumes the pith only gradually, without damaging the rind ; hence people use this plant to carry fire from one place to another; our sailors laid in a supply of it. This custom is of great antiquity, and may serve to explain a passage in Hesiod, who, speaking of the fire which Prometheus stole from heaven, says that he carried it away in a stalk of feunel.” He tells us, further, that the Greeks still call the plant nartheco. See P. de Tournefort,
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Zeus learned of it, he ordered Hephaestus to nail his body to Mount Caucasus, which is a Scythian mountain. On it Prometheus was nailed and kept bound for many years. Every day an eagle swooped on him and devoured the lobes of his liver, which grew by night. That was the penalty that Prometheus paid for the theft of fire until Hercules afterwards released him, as we shall show in dealing with Hercules.1
And Prometheus had a son Deucalion.2 He reigning in the regions about Phthia, married Pyrrha, the daughter of Epimetheus and Pandora, the first woman fashioned by the gods.3 And when Zeus would
Relation d'un Voyage du Levant (Amsterdam, 1718), i. 93. The plant is common all over Greece, and may be seen in particular abundance at Phalerum, near Athens. See W. G. Clark, Peloponnesus (London, 1858), p. Ill ; J. Murr, Die Pflanzenwelt in der griechischen Mytholoqie (Innsbruck, 1890), p. 231. In Naxos Mr. J. T. Bent saw orange gardens divided by hedges of tall reeds, and he adds : “In Lesbos this reed is still called νάρθηκα (νάρὅτ^), a survival of the old word for the reed by which Prometheus brought down fire from heaven. One can understand the idea well: a peasant to-day who wishes to carry a light from one house to another will put it into one of these reeds to prevent its being blown out.” See J. Theodore Bent, The Cyclades (London, 1885), p. 365. Perhaps Bent mistook fennel for a reed. The rationalistic Diedorus Siculus explained tbe myth of the theft of fire by saying that Prometheus was the inventor of the fire-sticks, by the friction of which against each other fire is kindled. See Diodorus Siculus, v. 67. 2. But Greek tradition attributed the invention of fire-sticks to Hermes. See the Homeric Hymn to Hermes, 108 sqq.
1	As to the release of Prometheus, see ii. 5. 11.
2	The whole of the following account of Deucalion and Pyrrha is quoted, with a few trifling verbal chances, by the Scholiast on Homer, Iliad, i. 126, who cites Apollodorus as his authority.
8 As to the making of Pandora, see Hesiod, Works and Days, 60 sqq., Theog. 571 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 142.
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τὺ χαλκουν ήθέλησε1 γένος, ύποθεμένου Προ-μηθέως Δευκαλίων τεκτηνάμενος λάρνακα, καὶ τὰ επιτήδεια ἐνθὑμενος, εἰ? ταύτην μετὰ Πύρρας είσέβη.2 Ζεὺς δὲ πολὺν ὺετὺν ἀπ’ ουρανού χέας τὰ πλεῖστα μἐρη τῆς Ἑλλἀδος κατἐκλυσεν, ώστε διαφθαρήναι πάντας ανθρώπους, ολίγων χωρὶς οἳ συνἐφυγον3 εἰς τὰ πλησίον ύφτηλά ορη. τότε δὲ καὶ τὰ κατὰ Θεσσαλίαν ὄρη διέστη, καὶ τὰ ἐκτὸς Ισθμού καί Πελοποννήσου συνεχέθη4 πάντα. Δευκαλίων δὲ ἐν τῇ λάρνακι διὰ τῆς θαλάσσης φε ρο μένος <ἐφ’> ημέρας εννέα καί νύκτας <τάς> ΐσας τω ΪΙαρνασω προσίσχει, κάκεϊ των όμβρων παύλαν λαβόντων εκβάς θύει Διὶ φυξίω. Ζεὺς δὲ πέμψας Ερμῆν πρὸς αυτόν επέτρεψεν αίρει-σθαι5 ο τι βούλεται· ὁ δὲ αίρεΐται ανθρώπους αὐτῷ γενέσθαι. και Διὸς είπόντος υπέρ κεφαλής εβαλλεν αϊρων λίθους, και οὺς μὲν εβαλε Δευκαλίων, ἄνδρες εγένοντο, ούς δε ΐΐύρρα, γυναίκες. ὅθεν καὶ λαοὶ μεταφορικώς ώνομάσθησαν άπο τού λάας 6 λίθος.
Τίνονται δὲ ἐκ Πύρρας Δευκαλίωνι παῖδες
ἡὅἐλ^σε E, Scholiast on Homer, 7ί. i. 126 (citing Apollo-dorus): ἡὅελε A.
2 ςΐσίβη A : elatSu E : 4ν*βη Scholiast on Homer, Τί. i. 126.
8 συνἐφυγον E, Scholiast on Homer, 7ί. i. 126 ; συνεφότ«ν Ra : συνεφοίτων A.
4	συνςχίθη A, Westermann, Bekker: συνεχύθη Heyne, Miiller, Herclier, Wagner. But the passive aorist συν*χίΟ·η of χε'« is recognized by the Elymologicum Magnum, s.v. χ4ω, ρ. 809, 46, and rightly defended by Lobeck, Phry-nichue, pp. 731
5	αίρϋσθαι E: αίτεῖσὅαι A, Scholiast on Homer, 7ί. i. 126 : ἐλἐσἀαι Hercher.
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destroy the men of the Bronze Age, Deucalion by the advice of Prometheus constructed a chest,1 and having stored it with provisions he embarked in it with Pyrrha. But Zeus by pouring heavy rain from heaven flooded the greater part of Greece, so that all men were destroyed, except a few who fled to the high mountains in the neighbourhood. It was then that the mountains in Thessaly parted, and that all the world outside the Isthmus and Peloponnesus was overwhelmed. But Deucalion, floating in the chest over the sea for nine days and as many nights, drifted to Parnassus, and there, when the rain ceased, he landed and sacrificed to Zeus, the god of Escape. And Zeus sent Hermes to him and allowed him to choose what he would, and he chose to get men. And at the bidding of Zeus he took up stones and threw them over his head, and the stones which Deucalion threw became men, and the stones which Pyrrha threw became women. Hence people were called metaphorically people (laos) from laas, “a stone.” 2
And Deucalion had children by Pyrrha, first
1	As to Deucalion’s flood, see Lucian, De dea Syria, 12 sq.; Ovid, Metamorph. i. 125-415; Hyginus, Fab. 153; Servius, on Virgil, Eclog. vi. 41 ; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latiniy ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 57 sq.y 99 (First Vatican Mythographer, 189; Second Vatican Mythographer, 73) ; Folk-lore in the Old Testamentt i. 146 sqq. Another person who is said to have escaped alive from the flood was a certain Cerambus: the story ran that the nymphs wafted him aloft on wings over the Thessalian mountains. See Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 353 sqq.
1 Compare Pindar, Olymp. ix. 41 eqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 153.
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Ἕλλην μὲν πρῶτος, ον ἐκ Διὸς ηεηεννησθαι * <ἔνιοι> λέγουσι, <δεὑτερος δὲ> 1 2 Ἀμφικτύων ὁ μετὰ Κραναὺν βασιΧεύσας τῆς Ἀττικῆς, θυηάτηρ
3	δὲ Πρωτογένεια, ἐξ ἦς καὶ Διὸς Ἀέθλιος. Ἕλ-Χηνος δὲ καὶ νύμφης Ὀρσηίδος3 Δῶρος Βοῦθος Αἴολος, αὐτὸς μὲν οὖν ἀφ’ αυτού τούς καΧου-μένους Τραικούς ττ ρο σηηορευσε ν "Ελληνας, τοῖς δὲ παισὶν ϊ μέρισε την 'χωράν* καί Ηούθος μεν Χαβων την Πελοπόννησον ἐκ Κρεούσης τῆ? Ἐρεχθἐως ’Αχαιόν ἐγἐννησε καὶ Τωνα, ἀφ’ ὦν Αχαιοί και Τωνες καλοῦνται, Αωρος δὲ τὴν πέραν χώραν Πελοποννήσου Χαβων τούς κατοίκους ἀφ’ εαυτού Δωριείς εκάΧεσεν, ΑΓοΧος δὲ βασιΧεύων των περὶ τὴν Θεσσαλίαν τὁπων τοὺς ενοικούντας Αἰολεῖς προσηγὁρευσε, καὶ γήμας Ἐναρἐτην τὴν Δηιμάχου παῖδας μὲν έηέννησεν επτά, Κρηθέα Σίσυφον Άθάμαντα ΣαΧμωνέα Δηιόνα Μάγνητα Περιήρην, θυγατέρας δὲ πέντε, Κανάκην Αλκυόνην Πεισιδίκη ν Καλύκη ν Περιμήδην.
Περιμήδης μὲν ούν και ΆχεΧωου Τπιποδάμας καὶ Ὀρέστης, Πεισιδίκης δὲ καὶ Μυρμιδὁνος
4	Ἀντιφος καὶ Ἀκτωρ. Αλκυόνην δὲ Κῆυξ ἔχημεν
1	γεγεννῆσὅαι Α, Scholiast on Homer, J7. xiii. 307 (citing Apoilodorus): γεγενῆσἀαι Ra.
^ ὅνιοι. . . Sevrepos δε in Scholiast on Homer, Z.c.
8 όροηΐδο? PRC: *0ρειάὅος Heyne: Όβρηίδος Scholiast on Plato, Sympos. p. 208 d, Hercher.
1	This passage as to the children of Deucalion is quoted by the Scholiast on Homer, Iliad, xiii. 307, who names Apoilodorus as his authority.
2	As to Hellen and his sons, see Strabo, viii. 7. 1, p. 383;
Pausanias, vii. 1, 2; Conon, Narrat. 27. According to the Scholiast on Homer, ZZiae?, i. 2, Xuthus was a son of Aeolus.
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Hellen, whose father some say was Zeus, and second Amphictyon, who reigned over Attica after Cranaus ; and third a daughter Protogonia, who became the mother of Aethlius by Zeus.1 Hellen had Dorus, Xuthus, and Aeolus2 by a nymph Orseis. Those who were called Greeks he named Hellenes after himself,8 and divided the country among his sons. Xuthus received Peloponnese and begat Achaeus and Ion by Creusa, daughter of Erechtheus, and from Achaeus and Ion the Achaeans and Ionians derive their names. Dorus received the country over against Peloponnese and called the settlers Dorians after himself.4 Aeolus reigned over the regions about Thessaly and named the inhabitants Aeolians.5 He married Enarete, daughter of Deimachus, and begat seven sons, Cretheus, Sisyphus, Athamas, Salmoneus, Deion, Magnes,Perieres,and five daughters, Canace, Alcyone, Pisidice, Calyce, Perimede.6
Perimede had Hippodamas and Orestes by Ache-lous; and Pisidice had Antiphus and Actor by Myrmidon. Alcyone was married by Ceyx, son of Lucifer.7
3	According to the Parian Chronicle, the change of the national name from Greeks (Oraikoi) to Hellenes took place in 1521 Bio. See Fragmenta Historicorum Grdecorum, ed. C. Muller, i. 54€ eg. Compare Aristotle, Meteorological i. 14, p. 352; Etymologicum Magnum, p. 239, e.v. Γραικό:; Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. Γραικό: ; Pausanias, iii. 20. 6, with my note ; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. p. 160.
4	As to the early seats of the Dorians, see Herodotus, i. 56.
6	As to the Aeolians of Thessaly, compare Pausanias, x.
8. 4 ; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 67. 2.
6	As to Aeolus, his descendants, and their settlements, see Diodorus Siculus, iv. 67. 2-7 ; Scholiast on Pindar, Pyth. iv. 107 (190).
7	According to Ovid (Metamorph. xi. 271 «£.), Ceyx reflected his father’s brightness in liis face.
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‘Εωσφόρον παῖς. οὗτοι δὲ Bi υπερηφάνειαν άπώΧοντο' ό μὲν yap την yυναΖκα eXeyev *Ηραν, ἡ δὲ τὸν ἄνδρα Δία, Ζεὺς δὲ αὐτοὺς άπωρνέωσε, και την μεν άΧκυόνα ἐποίησε τον δὲ κήυκα.
Κανάκη δὲ ἐγἐννησεν 1 ἐκ Ποσειδώνος Ὀπλέα και Νιρέα και Έπωπεα καὶ Ἀλωἐα καὶ Τρίοπα. Ἀλωεὺς μὲν οὖν ἔγημεν Ιφιμἑδειαν τὴν Τρίοποε, ἦτις Ποσειδώνος ἡράσθη, καὶ συνεχώς φοιτώσα ἐπὶ τὴν θάλασσαν, χερσιν άρυομένη τα κύματα τοϊς κόΧποις ενεφόρει. συνελθὼν δὲ αὐτῇ Ποσειδῶν δύο ἐγἑννησε παῖδας, Ώτον καὶ Εφιάλτην, τοὺς Ἀλωάδας Xεyoμεvoυς, ούτοι κατ* ενιαυτόν ηΰξανον πΧάτος μεν πηχυαΐον μήκος δὲ opyvialov εννέα δὲ ετών γενὁμενοι, καὶ τὺ μὲν πλάτος πηχών ἔχοντες ἐννέα τὺ δὲ μέγεθος ὸργυιῶν εννέα, προς θεούς 1 2 μάχεσθαι Βιενοουντο, καὶ τὴν μὲν Ὄσσαν ἐπὶ τὸν Ὄλυμπον έθεσαν, ἐπὶ δὲ τὴν Ὄσσαν θέντες το Πήλιον διὰ των ὁρων τούτων ηπείΧουν εἰς ουρανόν άναβησεσθαι, καὶ τὴν μὲν θάΧασσαν χώσαντες τοῖς ὅρεσι ποιήσειν 3 eXeyov ήπειρον, την δὲ γῆν ΘάΧασσαν έμνώντο δὲ Ἐφιάλτης μὲν "Ηραν *ί2τος δὲ Ἀρτεμιν. εΒησαν δὲ καὶ Ἀρην.
1 ἐγ ἐ ν νησί ν Scaliger, Heyne (in text), Westermann, Muller, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: ἐποίησε ν A. Heyne conjectured ἐκό^σεν.	s 0cous E : 0εὅν A.
5	ποιἡσειν A : ἐκποιἡσειν E, Wagner.
1	Compare Scholiast on Aristophanes, B«‘rcfo, 250 ; Schol. on Homer, J7. ix. 562 ; Eustathius on Homer, i.e. p. 776. The story may be a reminiscence of an ancient Greek custom, in accordance with which kings are said to have been regularly called Zeus. See J. Tzetzes, Λη/βΛον; erica, 102 id., Chiliades, i. 474 ; A. B. Cook, “ The European Sky-god,” Folk-lore, xv. (1904), pp. 299 «ςς.
2	Compare Lucian, Halcyon, 1 ; Schol. on Aristophanes,
Birds, 250; Ovid, Metamorph. xi. 410 especially 710 βς?.;
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These perished by reason of their pride ; for he said that his wife was Hera, and she said that her husband was Zeus.1 But Zeus turned them into birds; her he made a kingfisher (alcyon) and him a gannet
(ceyx).2
Canace had by Poseidon Hopleus and Nireus and Epopeus and Aloe us and Triops. Aloeus wedded Iphimedia, daughter of Triops; but she fell in love with Poseidon, and often going to the sea she would draw up the waves with her hands and pour them into her lap. Poseidon met her and begat two sons, Otus and Ephialtes, who are called the Aloads.8 These grew every year a cubit in breadth and a fathom in height; and when they were nine years old,4 being nine cubits broad and nine fathoms high, they resolved to fight against the gods, and they set Ossa on Olympus, and having set Pelion on Ossa they threatened by means of these mountains to ascend up to heaven, and they said that by filling up the sea with the mountains they would make it dry land, and the land they would make sea. And Ephialtes wooed Hera, and Otus wooed Artemis; moreover they put Ares in bonds.5 However, Hermes
Hyginus, Fab. 60. The identification of the sea-bird ceyx is doubtful. See D’Arcy Wentworth Thompson, Glossary of Greek Birds (Oxford, 1895), p. 81.
3	As to the Aloads, see Homer, Od. xi. 305 sqq.; Virgil, Aen. vi. 582 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 28.
4	This answers to the iuvtupoi of Homer (Od· xi. 31), the meaning of which has been disputed. See Merry, on Homer, Od. x. 19. Hyginus (Fab. 28) understood ἐννἐωροι in the same way as Apollodorns (“ cum essent annorum ruwem”).
5	They are said to have imprisoned him for thirteen months in a brazen pot, from which he was rescued, in a state of
geat exhaustion, by the interposition of Hermes. See omer, II. v. 385 sqq. Compare my note, “Ares in the brazen pot,” The Classical Review, ii. (1888) p. 222.
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τούτον μὲν οὖν Ερμῆς εξεκλεψεν, άνεΐλε δὲ τοὺς
Αλωάδας ἐν Νάξῳ Ἀρτεμις δι* απάτης- άλλά-ξασα γὰρ τὴν ἰδίαν εἰς ἔλαφον διὰ μέσων1 αυτών ἐπήδησεν, οἱ δὲ βουλόμενοι εύστοχήσαι τοῦ θηρίου2 ἐφ’ εαυτούς ήκόντισαν.
6	Καλύκης δὲ καὶ Ἀεθλίου παῖς Ἐνδυμίων γίνεται, ὅστις ἐκ Θεσσαλίας Αίολεας ἀγαγὼν Ηλιν ωκισε, λἐγουσι δὲ αυτόν τινες εκ Διὸς γενἐσθαι. τούτου κάλλει διενεηκόντος ήράσθη Σελήνη, Ζεὺς δὲ αὐτῷ δίδωσιν δ βούλεται ελέσθαι* ὁ δὲ αίρειται κοιμάσθαι διὰ παντὸς αθάνατος καί άγήρως μενών.
6	Ἐνδυμίωνος δὲ καὶ νηίδος νύμφης,3 ἡ ὦς τινες Ιφιανάσσης, ΑἰτωΧὁς, ος άποκτείνας Ἀπιν τον Φ ορών εως καλ φυγών εἰ? τὴν Κουρήτιδα ^χώραν, κτείνας τούς ύποδεξαμενους Φθίας καὶ Απόλλωνος υιούς, Αωρον και Ααόδοκον και Πολυποίτην, ἀφ’ εαυτού την χώραν Αιτωλίαν εκάλεσεν.
7	Αἰτωλοῦ δὲ καὶ Προνὁης τῆς Φὁρβου Πλευρών καὶ Καλυδὼν ἐγἐνοντο, ἀφ’ ὧν αἱ ἐν Αιτωλία πόλεις ώνομάσθησαν. Πλευρὼν μὲν οὖν γήμας Ηανθίππην τὴν Αώρου παϊδα εηεννησεν Ἀγήνορα, θυγατέρας δὲ Στερόπην και Στρατονίκην και Ααο-φόντην1 2 * 4 Καλυδῶνος δὲ καὶ Αίολίας τής Ἀμυ-θάονος Επικάστη <και> Πρωτογἐνεια, ἐξ ἦς καὶ Ἀρεος Ὄξυλος. Ἀγήνωρ δὲ ὁ Πλευρῶνος γήμας Ἐπικάστην τὴν Καλυδῶνος ἐγἐννησε Πορθάονα
1	μισών ERa. Hercher, Wagner: μἐσον Α: μέσον Heyne, Westermann, Muller, Bekker.
2	του θηρίου Heyne, Hercher, Wagner: τό Sijpfov AE, Westermann, Muller, Bekker.
8	νηίδος νύμφη* Hercher, Wagner: σηίίο* Ra: σηίὅος νύμφες ἡ νηίδος Α.
4 ίίαοφόντην He}Tne : Αιοφόντην Α : Αςωφόντην Hercher.
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rescued Ares by stealth, and Artemis killed the Aloads in Naxos by a ruse. For she changed herself into a deer and leaped between them, and in their eagerness to hit the quarry they threw their darts at each other.1
Calyce and Aethlius had a son Endymion who led Aeolians from Thessaly and founded Elis. But some say that he was a son of Zeus. As he was of surpassing beauty, the Moon fell in love with him, and Zeus allowed him to choose what he would, and he chose to sleep for ever, remaining deathless and ageless.2
Endymion had by a Naiad nymph or, as some say, by Iphianassa, a son Aetolus, who slew Apis, son of Phoroneus, and fled to the Curetian country. There he killed his hosts, Dorus and Laodocus and Polypoe-tes, the sons of Phthia and Apollo, and called the country Aetolia after himself.8
Aetolus and Pronoe, daughter of Phorbus, had sons, Pleuron and Calydon, after whom the cities in Aetolia were named. Pleuron wedded Xanthippe, daughter of Dorus, and begat a son Agenor, and daughters, Sterope and Stratonice and Laophonte. Calydon ηηὰ Aeolia, daughter of Amythaon, had daughters, Epicaste and Protogonia, who had Oxylus by Ares. And Agenor, son of Pleuron, married Epicaste, daughter of Calydon, and begat Porthaon and
1	Compare Hyginus, Fab. 28.
2	As to Endymion and the Moon, see Apollonius Rhedius, Argon, iv. 57 sq., with the Scholiast; Pausanias, ν. 1. 4; Mythographi Qraeci, ed Westermann, pp. 319 sq., 324 ; Hyginus, Fab. 271. The present passage of Apollodoms is quoted almost verbally by Zenobius, Cent. iii. 76, but as usual without mention of his authority. The eternal sleep of Endymion was proverbial. See Plato, Phaedo, 17, p. 72 c; Macarius, Cent. iii. 89; Diogenianus, Cent. iv. 40; Cicero, De finibus, v. 20. 55 ; compare id. Tuscvl. Disput. i. 38. 92.
8 Compare Pausanias, v. 1.8; Conon, NarrcU. 14. β.
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καὶ Δημονίκην, ἦς καὶ Ἀρεος Εὗηνος Μῶλος Πύλος Θέστιος.
8	Εὕηνος μὲν οὖν εγέννησε Μάρπησσαν, ἦν Ἀπόλλωνος μνηστευομἐνου Τδας ο Ἀφαρεως ἦρπασε, λαβών παρὰ Ποσειδῶνος άρμα υπό-πτερον. διώκων δὲ Εὕηνος ἐφ’ άρματος ἐπὶ τὸν Αυκόρμαν ἦλθε ποταμόν, καταλαβεΐν δ’ οὐ δυνά-μενος τοὺς μὲν ίππους άπέσφαξεν, ὲαυτὺν δ* εἰς τον ποταμόν ἔβαλε* καὶ καλεῖται Εὕηνος ὁ
9	ποταμός απ' εκείνου. Τδας δὲ εἰς Μεσσήνη ν παραγίνεται, καί αὐτῷ ὁ Ἀπόλλων περιτυγων άφαιρεΐται την κόρην, μαχο μενών δὲ αυτών περί των τής παιΒός γάμων, Ζεὺς διαλὑσας επέτρεψεν αυτή τῇ παρθένω έλέσθαι όποτέρω βούλεται συνοικεΐν ή δὲ Βείσασα, ως αν μὴ γηρώσαν αυτήν ’ΑπὁλΧων καταλίπη, τὸννΙ δαν εἵλετο ἄνδρα.
10	Θεστίῳ δὲ ἐξ Εὐρυθἐμιδος τῆς Κλεοβοίας ἐγέ-νοντο θυγατέρες μεν ’ Αλθαία ΑήΒα 'Ύπερμνήστρα, άρρενες δὲ Τφικλος Εὔϊππος Πλήξιππος Εὐρύπυλος.
Πορθάονος δὲ καὶ Εὐρύτης <τῆς> Τπποδάμαν-τος έγένοντο παῖδες Οἰνεὺς *Αγριος Ἀλκάθοος Μέλας Αευκωπεύς, θυγάτηρ δὲ Στερόπη, εξ ἧς καὶ *Αχελώου Σειρήνας γενεσθαι λέγουσιν.
VIII.	Οἰνεὺς δὲ βασιλεύων Καλυδῶνος παρὰ 1
1 As to Evenus and Marpessa, see Scholiast on Homer, Iliad, ix. 557; Eustathius, on Homer, i.e. p. 776 ; Plutarch, Parallela, 40; Hyginus, ΪΡ’αδ. 242 (who calls Evenus a son of Hercules). According to the first two of these writers, Evenus, like Oenomaus, used to set his daughter’s suitors to run a chariot race with him, promising to bestow her on the winner ; but he cut off the heads of his vanquished competitors and nailed them to the walls of his house. This seems
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Demonice, who had Evenus, Molus, Pylus, and Thestius by Ares.
Evenus begat Marpessa, who was wooed by Apollo, but Idas, son of Apharcus, carried her off in a winged chariot which he received from Poseidon.1 Pursuing him in a chariot, Evenus came to the river Lycormas, but when he could not catch him he slaughtered his horses and threw himself into the river, and the river is called Evenus after him. But Idas came to Messene, and Apollo, falling in with him, would have robbed him of the damsel. As they fought for the girl’s hand, Zeus parted them and allowed the maiden herself to choose which of the two she would marry; and she, because she feared that Apollo might desert her in her old age, chose Idas for her husband.2
Thestius had daughters and sons by Eurythemis, daughter of Cleoboea: the daughters were Althaea, Leda,3 Hypermnestra, and the males were Iphiclus, Evippus, Plexippus, and Eurypylus.
Porthaon and Euryte, daughter πὸἷ Hippodamas, had sons, Oeneus, Agrius, Alcathous, Melas, Leuco-peus, and a daughter Sterope, who is said to have been the mother of the Sirens by Achelous.
VIII.	Reigning over Calydon, Oeneus was the
to be the version of the story which Apollodorus had before him, though he has abridged it.
2 Compare Scholiast on Homer, Iliad, ix. 557 (who cites Simonides) ; Eustathius, on Homer, I.e. p. 776; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 561 ; Pausanias, v. 18. 2.
* Pausanias (iii. 13. 8) agrees with Apollodorus in saying that Leda was the daughter of Thestius, who was a son of Agenor, who was a son of Pleuron ; and he cites the epic poem of Areus as his authority for the genealogy.
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Διονύσου φυτὸν άμπεΧου πρώτος 1 εΧαβε. γ ημάς δὲ Ἀλθαίαν την Θεστίου γέννα Τοξἐα, ον αυτός ἔκτεινεν ὑπερπηδήσαντα τὴν τάφρον, καὶ παρὰ τούτον Θυρεα καὶ Κλύμενον,1 2 3 καὶ θυγατέρα Γὁργην, ἢν Ἀνδραίμων ἔγημε, καὶ Δηιάνειραν, ἢν ’Αλθαίαν Χεγουσιν ἐκ Διονύσου γεννήσαι. αὕτη δ’ ήνιόχει καὶ τὰ κατὰ πόλεμον ησκει, καὶ περὶ τῶν γάμων αυτής Ἠρακλἣς πρὸς Ἀχελῷον ἐπά-2 Χαισεν, εγεννησε δὲ Ἀλθαία παῖδα ἐξ Οίνεως ΜεΧεαγρον, ον ἐξ Ἀρεος γεγεννησθαί φασι. τούτου δ’ οντος ἡμερῶν ἐπτὰ παραγενομίνας τὰς μοίρας φασϊν εἰπεῖν, <6τι> 3 τότε τελευτήσει Μελἐαγθ0^4 ἰπάν ὁ καιὁμενος ἐπὶ τῆς εσχάρας δαλὸς κατακαῇ. τοῦτο άκούσασα τον δαλὺν ἀνείλετο Ἀλθαία καὶ κατεθετο εἰς λάρνακα. Μελἐὰγρος δὲ ἀνὴρ άτρωτος καί γενναίος γενόμενος τὁνδε τον τρόπον ἐτελεὑτησεν. ετησίων καρπών εν τη χώρα γενομενων τὰ? άπαρχάς
1	πρώτος ERa : -πρώτα Α.
2	Κλόμεμον Bekker, Wagner (misprint).
8 ὅτι omitted in AE, but inserted by Diodorus Siculus in the parallel passage, iv. 34. 6.
4 τελευτήσει Μελἐαγρος AE, Zenobius, Cenl. v. 33: τελευ-τἡσειν Μελἐαγρον LN.
1	Compare Hyginus, Ιῖοδ. 129.
2	So Romulus is said to have killed Remus for leaping over the rising wall of Rome (Livy, i. 7. 2).
3	See Apollodorus, ii. 7. 5, with the note.
4	The whole of the following account of the life and
death of Meleager is quoted, with a few verbal changes and omissions, by Zenobius (<7enl. v. 33). The story is told by Bacchylides (Epinic. v. 93	and, though
without any express mention of the burning brand or of Meleager’s death, by Homer (Iliad, ix. 529-599). Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 34; Ovid, Metamorph. viii. 27Q sqq.;
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first who received a'vine-plant from Dionysus.1 He married Althaea, daughter of Thestius, and begat Toxeus, whom he slew with his own hand because he leaped over the ditch.2 And besides Toxeus he had Thyreus and Clymenus, and a daughter Gorge, whom Andraemon married, and another daughter Deianira, who is said to have been begotten on Althaea by Dionysus. This Deianira drove a chariot and practised the art of war, and Hercules wrestled for her hand with Achelous.3 Althaea had also a son Meleager,4 by Oeneus, though they say that he was begotten by Ares. It is said that, when he was seven days old, the Fates came and declared that Meleager should die when the brand burning on the hearth was burnt out. On hearing that, Althaea snatched up the brand and deposited it in a chest.5 Meleager grew up to be an invulnerable and gallant man, but came by his end in the following way. In sacrificing the firstfruits of
Lactantiue Placidus, on Statius, Theb. ii. 481 ; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 46 sq. (First Vatican Mythographer, 146). It was made the theme of tragedies by Sophocles and Euripides. See Aug. Nauck, Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmental (Leipsic, 1889), pp. 219 eq525 sqq.; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. by A. C. Pearson, ii. 64 sqq.
6 For the story of the burning brand on which the life of Meleager depended, see also Aeschylus, Choeph. 604 sqq.; Bacchylides, Epinic. v. 136 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 34. Qsq.; Pausanias, x. 31. 4; Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 2 ; Dio Chrysostom, Or. lxvii. vol. ii. p. 231, ed. L. Dindorf; Scholiast on Homer, Iliad, ix. 534 ; Ovid, Metamorph. viii. 445-525; Hyginus, Fob. 171, 174; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. ii. 481 ; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 47 (First Vatican Mythographer, 146). The story belongs to a widespread class of tales concerned with the “external soul,” or the belief that a person’s life is bound up with an animal or object outside of his own bedy. See Balder the Beautiful, ii. 94 sqq.
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Οἰνεὺς θεοῖς πᾶσι θύων μόνης Ἀρτέμιδος ἐξελά-θετο. ἡ δὲ μηνίσασα κάπρον εφήκεν εξοχον μεηεθει τε καὶ ρώμῃ, ος τήν τε 7ἡν ἄσπορον ἐτίθει καὶ τὰ βοσκήματα και τοὺς ἐντυγχάνοντας διἐφθειρεν. ἐπὶ τούτον τον κάπρον τους άρίστους εκ τής Έλλαδος πάντας συνεκάλεσε, καὶ τῷ κτείναντι τον θῆρα τὴν δορὰν δώσειν άριστειον επηγγείλατο. οι δὲ συνελθόντες ἐπὶ τὴν τοῦ κάπρου Θήραν ἦσαν οἵδε· Μελέαγρος Οινέως, Δρύας1 Ἀρεος, ἐκ Καλυδῶνος οὖτοι, Τδας καὶ Λυγκεὺς 'Αφαρέως ἐκ Μεσσήνης, Κάστωρ και Πολυδεύκης Διὸς καὶ Λήδας ἐκ Λακεδαίμονος, Ηησεὺς Α ἱγέως ἐξ Αθηνών, * Αδμητος Φερητος ἐκ Φέρων, Ἀγκαῖος <καϊ> Κηφεὺς Λυ κούριον ἐξ ’Αρκαδίας, Ιάσων Αϊσονος ἐξ Ίωλκου, ’Ιφικλἣς Άμφιτρύωνος ἐκ Θηβών, Πειρίθους ’Ιξίονος ἐκ Ααρίσης, Πηλεὺς Αιακού ἐκ Φθίας, Τελαμὼν Αιακού ἐκ ΣαΧαμΐνος, Εὐρυτίων *Άκτορος ἐκ Φθίω?, Ἀταλάντη 2%οινέὼς ἐξ 'Αρκαδίας, Ἀμφιάραος Ὀικλἑους2 ἐξ Ἀργους* μετὰ τούτων καί οι Θεστίου παῖδες, συνεΧθ όντας δὲ- αυτούς Οἰνεὺς ἐπὶ ἐννέα ή μόρας ἐξἐνισε* τῇ δεκάτη δὲ Κηφέως καί Αλκαίου καί τινων ἄλλων άπαξιούν-των μετὰ γυναικος ἐπὶ τὴν Θήραν 3 ἐξιέναι, Μελἐαγρος ἔχων ηυναικα ΚΧεοπάτραν την νΙδα καὶ Μαρπήσσης θυγατέρα, βουΧόμενος δὲ καὶ ἐξ ’Αταλάντης τεκνοποιήσασθ αι, συνηνάγκασεν αυτούς ἐπὶ τὴν Θήραν μετά ταύτης έξιεναι. περι-
1	Δρυας Aevius : πόμας Α.
a Οίκλἐους Heyne, Westermann, Muller, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: loicKious A. Compare A. C. Pearson, The Fragments of Sophocles, vol. ii. p. 119.
a τἡν βἡοαν Α : rbv κάπρον E.
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the annual crops of the country to all the gods Oeneus forgot Artemis alone. But she in her wrath sent a boar of extraordinary size and strength, which prevented the land from being sown and destroyed the cattle and the people that fell in with it. To attack this boar Oeneus called together all the noblest men of Greece, and promised that to him who should kill the beast he would give the skin as a prize. Now the men who assembled to hunt the boar were these 1:—Meleager, son of Oeneus ; Dry as, son of Ares ; these came from Calydon ; Idas and Lynceus, sons of Aphareus, from Messene; Castor and Pollux, sons of Zeus and Leda, from Lacedaemon; Theseus, son of Aegeus, from Athens ; Admetus, son of Pheres, from Pherae; Ancaeus and Cepheus, sons of Lycur-gus, from Arcadia; Jason, son of Aesori, from Iolcus; Iphicles, son of Amphitryon, from Thebes; Pirithous, son of Ixion, from Larissa; Peleus, son of Aeacus, from Phthia; Telamon, son of Aeacus, from Salamis ; Eurytion, son of Actoi·, from Phthia; Atalanta, daughter of Schoeneus, from Arcadia; Amphiaraus, son of Oicles, from Argos. With them came also the sons of Thestius. And when they were assembled, Oeneus entertained them for nine days; but on the tenth, when Cepheus and Ancaeus and some others disdained to go a-liunting with a woman, Meleager compelled them to follow the chase with her, for he desired to have a child also by Atalanta, though he had to wife Cleopatra, daughter of Idas and Marpessa. When they surrounded the
1 For lists of the heroes who hunted the Caly(Ionian boar, see Ovid, Metcvmorph. viii. 299 sqq.\ Hyginus, Fab. 173.
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στάρτων δὲ αυτών τον κάπρον, 'Τλεὺς 1 μὲν καλ Ἀγκαῖος υπο τον θηρός διεφθάρησαν, Έιύρντίωνα δὲ Πηλεὺς ἄκων κατηκὁντισε. τον δὲ κάπρον πρώτη μὲν Ἀταλάντη εἰς τὰ νῶτα ἐτὁξευσε, δεύτερος δὲ Ἀμφιάραος εἰς τον οφθαλμόν Με-Χεα*γρος δὲ αυτόν εἰ? τον κενεῶνα πλήξας ἀπἐ-κτεινε, καὶ Χαβών το δέρας έδωκεν Ἀταλάντῃ. οἱ δὲ Θεστίου παῖδες, ἀδοξοῦντες εἰ παρόντων ἀνδρῶν γυνὴ τὰ αριστεία Χήψεται, τὺ δἐρας αυτής2, άφείΧοντο, κατά 'γένος αὐτοῖς προσηκειν Χέγοντες, εἰ Μελέαγρος Χαμβάνειν μη προαιροίτο.
3	ορηισθείς δὲ Μελέαγοος τοὺς μὲν Θεστίου παῖδας ἀπέκτεινε, τὺ δὲ δέρας εδωκε ττ) Ἀταλάντη. Ἀλθαία δὲ Χυπηθεΐσα επί ττ) των άδεΧφών άπωΧεία τον δαΧον ήψε, καί ό ΜεΧέα<γρος εξαίφ-νης άπέθανεν.
Οι δέ φασιν οὐχ οὓτω Μελεἀγρον τεΧευτήσαι, άμφισβητούντων δε της δοράς 3 τῶν Θεστίου παίδων ὼ? Ίφικλου πρώτον βαΧόντος, Κούρησι καί ΚαΧυδωνωις πόλεμον ἐνστῆναι, ἐξελθὸντος δὲ Μελεάγ^ου καί τινας τῶν Θεστίου παίδων φονεύ-σαντος ΑΧθαίαν άράσασθαι κατ αυτόν· τον δὲ ὸργιζὁμενον οἴκοι μένειν. ηδη δε των πολεμίων τοῖς τείχεσι προσπεΧαζόντων καί των πολιτών άξίούντων μεθ* ίκετηρίας βοηθεΐν, μόλις πεισθέντα υπο της ηυναικος ἐξελθβῖν, καὶ τοὺς λοιποὺς
1	'Τλεί/s Aegius : πόλος Α.
2	αυτῆς Wagner (comparing Scholiast on Aristophanes, Frogs, 1238, and Zenobius, ί7β?ιί. ν. 33): αότἡ Α: αυτοί E : αυτἡν Hercher.
3	δοράς Frazer (for δορά compare i. 6. 2 and 3, ii. 1. 2, ii. 4. 10, ii. 5. 1): της βἡραι E, Wagner: τῆς ὅἡρας φασί Α, Bekker: του βηρὅς φασί Heyne, Miiller: του 07?ρὅς Weater-mann. Hercher omits τῆς ὅἡρας φασίν.
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boar, Hyleus and Ancaeus were killed by the brute, and Peleus struck down Eurytion undesignedly with a javelin. But Atalanta was the first to shoot the boar in the back with an arrow, and Amphiaraus was the next to shoot it in the eye ; but Meleager killed it by a stab in the flank, and on receiving the skin gave it to Atalanta. Nevertheless the sons of Thes-tius, thinking scorn that a woman should get the prize in the face of men, took the skin from her, alleging that it belonged to them by right of birth if Meleager did not choose to take it. But Meleager in a rage slew the sons of Thestius and gave the skin to Atalanta. However, from grief at the slaughter of her brothers Althaea kindled the brand, and Meleager immediately expired.
But some say that Meleager did not die in that way,1 but that when the sons of Thestius claimed the skin on the ground that Iphiclus had been the first to hit the boar, war broke out between the Curetes and the Calydonians ; and when Meleager had sallied out2 and slain some of the sons of Thestius, Althaea cursed him, and he in a rage remained at home; however, when the enemy approached the walls, and the citizens supplicated him to come to the rescue, he yielded reluctantly to his wife and sallied forth, and having killed the rest of
1	The following account of the death of Meleager is substantially that of Homer, II. ix. 529 sqq.
2	From Calydon, then besieged by the Curetes.
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κτείναντα τῶν Θεστίου παίδων ἀποθανεῖν μαχὁ-μενον. μετὰ δὲ τον Μβλεάγρου θάνατον Αλθαία και Κλεοπάτρα έαυτάς άνήρτησαν, αι δὲ θρηνοῦσαι τον νεκρόν γυναίκες άπωρνεώθησαν.
4	’Αλθαίας δὲ άποθανούσης εγημεν Οἰνεὺς Περι-βοιαν την 'Ιττπονόον. ταύτην δὲ ὁ μὲν γράῆτας τὴν Οηβαΐδα ττολεμηθείσης Ὀλένου λέγει λαβεῖν Οίνε α γέρας, Ἠσίοδος δὲ εξ Ὀλένου τῆς Ἀχαία?, εφθαρμενην ὑπὸ 'Ιπποστράτου τοῦ Άμαρυγκέως, Ίππόνουν τον πάτερα πέμψαι προς Οίνεα πόρρω τής Ἑλλάδος ὄντα, ἐντειλάμενον άποκτεϊναι,1
5	εἰσὶ δὲ οἱ λείγοντες Ίππονουν επιγνόντα την ἰδίαν θυγατέρα εφθαρμενην υπό Οίνέως, έγκυον αυτήν προς τούτον άποπέμψαι. ἐγεννήθη δὲ ἐκ ταύτης OΙνεΙ Τυδεὺς. Πείσανδρος δὲ αυτόν εκ Γοργής γενέσθαι λέγει* τῆς γὰρ θυγατρός Οἰνία κατὰ τὴν βούλησιν Διὸς έρασθήναι.
Τυδεὺς δὲ ἀνὴρ γενόμενος γενναίος εφυγαδεύθη, κτείνας, ώς μὲν τινες λέγουσιν, αδελφόν Οίνέως Ἀλκάθοον, ώς δὲ ὁ τὴν Ἀλκμαιωνίδα γεγραφώς, τοὺς Μελανός παιδας επιβουλεύοντας Οἰνεῖ, Φηνἐὰ
1	άποκτεϊναι Faber, Heyne, Westermann, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: αποστεῖλαι A.
1 The birds called in Greek meleagrides, guinea-fowl (Numida sp.). See Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 2 ; Aelian, De ncUura animalium, iv. 42; Ovid, Metamorph. viii. 533-546; Hyginus, 174 ; Pliny, Αῖοί. Hie#, x. 74, xxxvii. 40. Worshippers of Artemis strictly abstained from eating the bird ; the reason of the abstention was known to the natives of Leros, one of the Sporades (Aelian, 7.C.). The birds were kept in the sanctuary of the Maiden (Artemis ?) in that island, and were tended by the priests (Athenaeus, ·. 71, p. 655 c). It is said that it was Artemis who turned
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the sons of Thestius, he himself fell fighting. After the death of Meleager, Althaea and Cleopatra hanged themselves, and the women who mourned the dead man were turned into birds.1
After Althaea’s death Oeneus married Periboea, daughter of Hipponous. The author of the Thebaid says that when Olenus was sacked, Oeneus received Periboea as a gift of honour; but Hesiod says that she was seduced by Hippostratus, son of Amarynceus, and that her father Hipponous sent her away from Olenus in Achaia to Oeneus, because he dwelt far from Greece, with an injunction to put her to death.2 However, some say that Hipponous discovered that his daughter had been debauched by Oeneus, and therefore he sent her away to him when she was with child. By her Oeneus begat Tydeus. But Pisander says that the mother of Tydeus was Gorge, for Zeus willed it that Oeneus should fall in love with his own daughter.3
When Tydeus had grown to be a gallant man he was banished for killing, as some say, Alcathous, brother of Oeneus; but according to the author of the Alcmaeonid his victims were the sons of Melas who had plotted against Oeneus, their names being
the sisters of Meleager into binds by touching them with a rod, after which she transferred them to the island of Leros (Antoninus Liberalis, I.e.) On the birds see D’Arcy Wentworth Thompson, Glossary of Greek Birds (Oxford, 1895), pp. 114 sq.
* Compare Diodorus Siculua, iv. 35. 1 sq., according to whom Periboea alleged that she was with child by Ares. Sophocles wrote a tragedy on the subject; a few fragments of it remain {The Frasfments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, i. 216 sqq.).
3	Gorge was a daughter of Oeneus. See above, i. 8. 1 ; Pausanias, x. 38. 5.
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Εὐρύαλον’Τπέρλαοπ’Αντίοχον Εὐμήδην Στέρνοπα Β,άνθ ίππον Σθενέλαον, ώς δὲ Φερεκύδης φησίν, Ὀλενίαν ἀδελφ ὸν ἴδιον. 'Κηρίου δὲ δίκας ἐπά-ηοντος αὐτῷ φυγών εἰς Ἀργος ἦκε πρὸς Ἀδρασ-τον, καὶ τὴν τούτου ηήμας θυγατέρα Δηιπυλην εηεννησε Διομήδην.
Τυδεὺς μὲν οὐν ἐπὶ Θήβας μετ’ Άδραστου στρατευσάμενος ὑπὸ Μελανίππου τρωθεις απε-6 θανεν οἱ δὲ 'Κηρίου παῖδες, Θβρσίτης Όήχηστος Πρὁθοος Κελεύτωρ Κυκωπεύς Μελάνιππος, ἀφε-λὁμενοι τὴν Οίνέως βασιλείαν τω πατρι ἔδοσαν, καὶ προσέτι ζώντα τον Οἰνία καθείρξαντες ῄκί-ζοντο. ύστερον δὲ Διομήδης ἐξ Ἀργους παρα-γενὁμενος μετ’ Ἀλκμαίωνος 1 κρυφά τούς μεν 'Κηρίου παιδας, χωρίς Ὀγχηστοῦ καὶ Θερσίτον, πάντας ἀπἐκτεινεν (οὖτοι γὰρ φθάσαντες εις Πελοπόννησον εφυηον), την δὲ βασιλείαν, επειδή ηηραιος ἦν ὁ Οίνεύς, *Κνδραίμονι τω την θυηατερα του Οίνέως ηήμαντι δεδωκε, τον δε Οίνέα εις Πελοπόννησον ἡ γεν. οἱ δὲ διαφυηδν τες ’Κηρίου παῖδες ενεδρεύσαντες περὶ τὴν Τηλἐφου εστίαν τής * Κρ καδίας τον πρεσβύτην άπεκτειναν, Διομήδης δὲ τον νεκρόν εις *Κρηος κομίσας εθαψεν ένθα νυν πόλις ἀπ’ εκείνου Οἰνόη καλείται, καί
1 Άλκμαίωνο* Heyne (comparing Strabo, x. 2. 25, ρ. 462), Bekker, Wagner: ’Αλκμἐωνος Hercher: ἄλλου Α, Wester-mann, Muller. 1
1 Compare Eustathius, on Homer, /ίιαᾶ, xiv. 122, p. 971 ; Scholia on Homer, 7ίίαᾶ, xiv. 114,120; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. iii. p. 38, frag. 799 ; Statius, Thefc. i. 401 egg., with the commentary of Lactantius Placidus, pp. 47 ed. R. Jahnke. The accounts differ as to whom Tydeus killed, but they agree that he fled from Calydon to
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Pheneus, Euryalus, Hyperlaus, Antiochus, Euinedes Sternops, Xanthippus, Sthenelaus; but as Pherecydes will have it, he murdered his own brother Olenias.1 Being arraigned by Agrius, he fled to Argos and came to Adrastus, whose daughter Deipyle lie married and begat Diomedes.
Tydeus marched against Thebes with Adrastus,2 and died of a wound which he received at the hand of Melanippus. But the sons of Agrius, to wit, Thersites, Onchestus, Prothous, Celeutor, Lycopeus, Melanippus, wrested the kingdom from Oeneus and gave it to their father, and more than that they mewed up Oeneus in his lifetime and tormented him.8 Nevertheless Diomedes afterwards came secretly with Alcmaeon from Argos and put to death all the sons of Agrius, except Onchestus and Thersites, who had fled betimes to Peloponnese; and as Oeneus was old, Diomedes gave the kingdom to Andraemon who had married the daughter of Oeneus, but Oeneus himself he took with him to Peloponnese. Howbeit, the sons of Thestius, who had made their escape, lay in wait for the old man at the hearth of Telephus in Arcadia, and killed him. But Diomedes conveyed the corpse to Argos and buried him in the place where now a city is called Oenoe after him.4
Adrastus at Argos, and that Adrastus purified him from the murder (Eustathius and Scholia on Homer, U.cc.) and gave him his daughter to wife. Compare Apollodorus, iii. 6.1.
2	See below, iii. 6. 3 sqq.
3	With this and what follows compare Pausanias, ii. 25. 2; Scholiast on Aristophanes, Acham. 418 ; Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 37 ; Hyginus, Fab. 175. The story furnished Euripides with the theme of a tragedy called Oeneus. See Tragicorum Graecorum Fragment a, eel A. Nauck2, pp. 536 sqq.
4	Compare Pausanias, ii. 25. 2.
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γ ἥμας Α ίγιάλειαν τὴν Άδραστου, <ἢ> ὡς ἔνιοί φασι τὴν Αίγιαλέως, ἐπί τε Θή/3ας καὶ Τροίαν ἐστράτευσε.
IX.	Τῶν δὲ Αίολου παίδων Ἀθάμας, Βοιωτίας δυναστεύω ν, ἐκ Νεφὲλης τεκνοῖ παϊδα μὲν Φρίξον θυγατέρα δὲ Ἕλλην, αὖθις δὲ Τ νὼ γαμεϊ, ἐξ ἦς αὐτῷ Αέαρχος καὶ Μελικέρτης έγένοντο. ἐπι-βουλεύουσα δὲ 'Ινώ τοῖς Νεφἐλης τέκνοις ἔπεισε τὰς γυναίκας τον πυρὸν φρύγειν. λαμβάνουσαι δὲ κρυφά των άνδρών τούτο επρασσον. γη δὲ πεφρυγμένους πνρούς δεχόμενη καρπούς ετησίους ούκ άνεδίδου. διο πέμπων ο Ἀθάμας εἰς Δελφοὺς απαλλαγήν έπυνθάνετο της αφορίας. ’Ινώ δὲ τοὺς πεμφθέντας ανέπεισε λέγειν ως εϊη κεχρησ μένον παύσεσθαι1 τὴν ακαρπίαν, ἐὰν σφαγή Διι ὁ Φρίξος, τούτο ακούσας Ἀθάμας, συναναγκαζό-μενος ύπο των την γην κατοικούντων, τῷ βωμφ παρέστησε Φρίξον. Νεφέλη δὲ μετὰ τῆς θυγατρὸς αυτόν άνηρπασε, καὶ παρ’ Ἑρμοῦ λαβούσα χρυσόμαλλου κρίον εδωκεν, ύφ’ 2 οὖ φερόμενοι δι ουρανού γην ύπερέβησαν καί θάλασσαν, ως δὲ
1	τταύσ*σθαι E, Hercher, Wagner: παόσασβαι Α.
2	όφ’ E : ἐφ’ Α.	** 1
1 For the story of Athamas, Phrixus, and Helle, see Zenobius, Oenl. iv. 38; Apostolius, Cenl. xi. 58 ; Scholiast on Aristophanes, CTornto, 257 ; Tzetzes,	on Lgcophrony
22 ; Eustathius, on Homer, Iliad, vii. 86, p. 667 ; Scholiast on Homer, /ίίαᾶ, vii. 86 ; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 47 ; Hyginus, Fab. 1-3; id. Astronomical ii. 20; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Achill. i. 65 ; Scriptores rerum mytMcarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bede, vol. i. pp. 8, 120 sq. (First Vatican Mytho-grapher, 23 ; Second Vatican Mythographer, 134). According to Herodotus (vii. 197), it was a rule among the descendants
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And having married Aegialia, daughter of Adrastus or, as some say, of Aegialeus, he went to the wars against Thebes and Troy.
IX.	Of the sons of Aeolus, Athamas ruled over Boeotia and begat a son Phrixus and a daughter Helle by Nephele.1 And he married a second wife, Ino, by whom he had Learchus and Melicertes. But Ino plotted against the children of Nephele and persuaded the women to parch the wheat; and having got the wheat they did so without the knowledge of the men. But the earth, being sown with parched wheat, did not yield its annual crops; so Athamas sent to Delphi to inquire how he might be delivered from the dearth. Now Ino persuaded the messengers to say it was foretold that the infertility would cease if Phrixus were sacrificed to Zeus. When Athamas heard that, he was forced by the inhabitants of the land to bring Phrixus to the altar. But Nephele caught him and her daughter up and gave them a ram with a golden fleece, which she had received from Hermes, and borne through the sky by the ram they crossed land and
of Phrixus that the eldest son of the family should be sacrificed (apparently to Laphystian Zeus) if ever he entered the town-hall ; hence, to escape the risk of such a fate, many of the family fled to foreign lands. Sophocles wrote a tragedy called Athamas, in which he represented the king himself crowned with garlands and led to the altar of Zeus to be sacrificed, but finally rescued by the interposition of Hercules (Scholiast on Aristophanes, Clouds, 237 ; Apostolius, Cent. xi. 58; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, i. 1 sqq.). These traditions point to the conclusion that in the royal line of Athamas the eldest son was regularly liable to be sacrificed either to prevent or to remedy a failure of the crops, and that in later times a ram was commonly accepted as a substitute for the human victim. Compare The Dying Qody pp. 161 sqq.
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ἐγἐνοντο κατὰ τὴν μεταξὺ κειμἐνην θάλασσαν Έιγείου καὶ Χερρονήσου, ὦλισθεν εἰς τὸν βυθόν ἡ Ἕλλη, κἀκεῖ θανοὑσης αὐτῆς ἀπ’ ἐκείνης Ἑλλήσ-ποντος ἐκλήθη τὺ πέλαγος. Φρίξος δὲ ηλθεν εἰς Κὁλχους, ων Αἰήτης έβασίλευε παῖς * Ηλιου καὶ Περσηίδος, ἀδελφὺς δὲ Κίρκης καὶ Πασιφάης, fjv Μίνως ἔγημεν. οντος αυτόν ὺποδἐχβται, καὶ μίαν τῶν θυγατέρων Χαλκιόπην δίδωσιν. ὁ δὲ τον χρυσόμαλλου κριόν Διὶ θὑει φυξίω, το δὲ τούτου δὲρας Αἰήτῃ δίδωσιν ἐκεῖνος δὲ αὐτὸ περὶ δρὐν ἐν Ἀρεος άλσει καθηλωσεν. ἐγἐνοντο δὲ ἐκ Χαλκιὁπης Φ ρίξω παίύες 'Άργος Μὲλας Φροντίς Κυτίσωρος.
2	Ἀθάμας δὲ ὕστερον διὰ μῆνινἨρας καὶ τῶν ἐξ ’Ινοῦς ἐστερήθη παίδων* αὐτὺς μὲν γὰρ μανεῖς ἐτὁξευσε Λἐὰ/τχον, Τνὼ δὲ Μελικέρτην μεθ’ έαυτής εἰς πέλαγος ερριψεν. εκπεσών δὲ τῆ? Βοιωτίας ἐπυνθάνετο τοῦ Θεοῦ ποῦ κατοικήσει· χρησθέντος δὲ αὐτῷ κατοικειν ἐν ᾤπερ ἄν τόπῳ ὑπο ζωων αγρίων ξενισθῇ, πολλὴν χώραν διελθὼν ενέτυχε λύκοις προβάτων μοίρας νεμομένοις· οι δὲ, θεωρή-σαντες αυτόν, α διῃροῦντο ἀπολιπὁντβς εφυγον. Ἀθάμας δὲ κτίσας την χωράν Άθαμαντίαν άή> εαυτού προσηγόρευσε, και γημας Θεμιστὼ τὴν 'Τψέως εγέννησε Δεύκωνα Ἐρύθριον Σχοινία Πτῶον. 1
1	Compare Zenobius, <7enl. iv. 38; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lgcophron, 229; Scholiast on Homer, Iliad, vii. 86 ; Eustathius on Homer, /ίίαᾶ, vii. 86, p. 667 ; id. on Homer, Οά. ν. 339, ρ. 1543 ; Pausanias, i. 44. 7 stf., ix. 34. 7 ; Ovid, Jkfela-morph. iv. 481-542 ; Hyginus, .Ζῖοδ. 4 and 5. Euripides wrote a tragedy, /no, of which a number of fragments remain. See Trogicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck2, pp. 482
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sea. But when they were over the sea which lies betwixt Sigeum and the Chersonese, Helle slipped into the deep and was drowned, and the sea was called Hellespont after her. But Phrixus came to the Colchians, whose king was Aeetes, son of the Sun and of Perseis, and brother of Circe and Pasiphae, whom Minos married. He received Phrixus and gave him one of his daughters, Chalciope. And Phrixus sacrificed the ram with the golden fleece to Zeus the god of Escape, and the fleece he gave to Aeetes, who nailed it to an oak in a grove of Ares. And Phrixus had children by Chalciope, to wit, Argus, Melas, Phrontis, and Cytisorus.
But afterwards Athamas was bereft also of the children of Ino through the wrath of Hera; for he went mad and shot Lear ch us with an arrow, and Ino cast herself and Melicertes into the sea.1 Being banished from Boeotia, Athamas inquired of the god where he should dwell, and on receiving an oracle that he should dwell in whatever place he should be entertained by wild beasts, he traversed a great extent of country till he fell in with wolves that were devouring pieces of sheep; but when they saw him they abandoned their prey and fled. So Athamas settled in that country and named it Athamantia after himself;2 and he married Themisto, daughter of Hypseus, and begat Leucon, Erythrius, Schoeneus, and Ptous.
eqq. It is said that Hera drove Athamas mad because she was angry with him for receiving from Hermes the infant Dionysus and bringing him up as a girl. See Apollodorus, iii. 4. 3 ; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron. 22.
* Compare Scholiast on Plato, Minos, p. 315 c; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 22 ; Etymologicum Magnum, s.v. *A0a-μάντιον, ρ. 24. 10. According to the last of these writers, Athamantia was a plain in Thessaly.
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3	Σίσυφος δὲ ὁ Αίολον κτίσας Ἐφύραν τὴν νῦν λεγομενην Κόρινθον γαμεῖ Μερὁπην τὴν Ἀτλαν-τος. ἐξ αυτών παῖς γίνεται Γλαῦκος, ᾤ παῖς ΒελΧεροφὁντης ἐξ Εὐρυμέδης ἐγεννήθη, ος εκτεινε τὴν πυρίττνουν Χίμαιραν, κολάζεται δὲ Σίσυφος ἐν Ἀιδου πέτρον ταῖς χερσὶ καὶ τῇ κεφαλῇ κυλίων, καὶ τοῦτον ύπερβάλλειν θέλω ν οντος δὲ ωθούμενος υπ* αυτού ωθείται πάλιν εἰς τοὐπίσω, τίνει δὲ τ αυτήν την δίκην διὰ τὴν *Ασωπού θυγατέρα Αίγιναν άρπάσαντα γὰρ αυτήν κρυφά Αία Ασωπφ μηνύσαι ζητούντι λεγεται.
4	Αηιων δε βασιλεύων της Φωκίδος Αιομηδην την Ξοὑθου γαμεῖ, καὶ αὐτῷ γίνεται θυγάτηρ μὲν ’Αστεροδία,1 παῖδες δὲ Αἰνετὸς Ἀκτωρ Φύλακος Κέφαλον, ος γαμει ΤΙρόκριν 2 τὴν Ἐρεχθἐως. αὖθις δὲ ἡ Ἠὼς αυτόν αρπάζει ερασθεισα,
5	Περιήρης δὲ Μεσσήνην κατασχὼν Γοργοφὁνην τὴν Περσέως εγημεν, ἐξ ἦς Ἀφαρεὺς αὐτῷ καὶ Αεύκιππος καλ Τυνδάρεως ἔτι τε ’Ικάρ/ος παῖδες
1	Άστεροδ/α Preller (comparing Scholiast on Homer, 7ί. ii. 520, Scholiast on Euripides, Troadts, 9), Hercher, Wagner: Άστεροπία A.
2	Πρόκριν Aegius : πρόκνην A. 1 2 3
1	Compare Homer, /ίίαᾶ, vi. 152 eg. ; Pausanias, ii. 1. 1.
2	As to Bellerophon and the Chimera, see Apollodorus, ii. 3. 1, with the note.
3	As to Sisyphus and his stone, see Homer, Cld. xi. 593-600. Homer does not say why Sisyphus was thus punished, but Pausanias (ii. 5. 1) and the Scholiast on Homer {Iliad, i. 180) agree with Apollodorus as to the crime which incurred this punishment. Hyginus assigns impiety as the cause of his sufferings {Fab. 60). The picturesque story of this cunning knave, who is said to have laid Death himself by the heels, so that nobody died till Ares released Death and delivered
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And Sisyphus, son of Aeolus, founded Ephyra, which is now called Corinth,1 and married Merope, daughter of Atlas. They had a son Glaucus, who had by Eurymede a son Bellerophon, who slew the fire-breathing Chimera.2 But Sisyphus is punished in Hades by rolling a stone with his hands and head in the effort to heave it over the top; but push it as he will, it rebounds backward.8 This punishment he endures for the sake of Aegina, daughter of Asopus ; for when Zeus had secretly carried her off, Sisyphus is said to have betrayed the secret to Asopus, who was looking for her.
Deion reigned over Phocis and married Diomede, daughter of Xuthus; and there were bom to him a daughter, Asterodia, and sons, Aenetus, Actor, Phylacus, and Cephalus, who married Procris, daughter of Erechtheus.4 But afterwards Dawn fell in love with him and carried him off.
Perieres took possession of Messene and married Gorgophone, daughter of Perseus, by whom he had sons, to wit, Aphareus and Leucippus,5 and Tyndareus,
Sisyphus himself into his clutches (Scholiast on Homer, Iliad,
vi.	153), was the theme of plays by Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. See Tragicorum Graecorum Frogmenta, ed. A.Nauck% pp. 74 sqq., 251, 572 ; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 184 eg. Critias, one of the Thirty Tyrants at Athens, is credited with a play on the same theme, of which a very striking fragment, giving a wholly sceptical view of the origin of the belief in gods, has come down to us. See Sextus Empiricus, ed. Im. Bekker, pp. 402 sqq.; Tragicorum Graecorum Frogmenta, ed. A. Naiick2, pp. 771 sqq.
4	Compare ii. 4. 7, iii. 15. 1. As to the love of Dawn or Day for Cephalus, see Hesiod, Theog. 986 sqq.; Pausanias, i. 3. 1 ; Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 41 ; Ovid, Metamorph.
vii.	700-713 ; Hyginus, Fab. 189, 270.
5	Compare Pausanias, iv. 2. 2 and 4.
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ἐγἐνοντο. πολλοὶ δὲ τον Περιήρην λέγουσιν οὐκ Αἰὁλου παῖδα ἀλλὰ Κυνὁρτα 1 τοῦ Ἀμὑκλα* διόπερ τὰ περὶ των Περιήρους έκγόνων ἐν τῷ Ἀτλαντικῷ γένει δηλώσομεν.
6	Μἀγνης δὲ 2 γαμεῖ νύμφην νηίδα, καὶ γίνονται αὐτῷ παῖδες Πολυδέκτης3 καὶ Δίκτυς· οὖτοι Σέριφον ᾤκισαν.4
7	Σαλμωνεὺς δὲ τὺ μὲν πρώτον περὶ Θεσσαλίαν κατᾤκει, παραγενόμενος δὲ αὖθις εἰς Ἠλιν ἐκεῖ πόλιν ἔκτισεν. υβριστής δὲ ὦν καὶ τῷ Διὶ ἐξισοῦ-σθαι θέλων δἱὰ τὴν ασέβειαν έκοΧάσθη· ἔλεγε γὰρ εαυτόν είναι Δία, καὶ τὰς εκείνου θυσίας άφεΧόμένος εαυτψ προσετασσε Θύειν, καὶ βύρσας μεν έξηραμμενας ἐξ άρματος μετά Χεβητων χαλκών σύρων ἔλεγε βροντάν, βάΧΧων δὲ εἰς ούρανον αίθομένας λαμπάδας εΧεγεν άστραπταν, Ζεὺς δὲ αυτόν κεραυνώσας την κτισθεΐσαν υπ* αυτού ποΧιν καί τούς οίκήτορας ήφάνισε πάντας.
8	Τυρὼ δὲ ἡ Σαλμωνἐως θυγάτηρ καί Ἀλκιδίκης παρὰ Κρηθεῖ [τῷ Σαλμωνὲως ἀδελφῷ] τρεφόμενη έρωτα Χσγει Ἐνιπἐως τοῦ ποταμού, καί συνεγως επί τα τούτου ρείθρα φοιτώσα τούτοις επωΒυρετο,5
1	Κυνὅρτα Aegius : κυνόντου Α.
2	δει The MSS. add Αιόλου, which is retained by Miiller and Bekker, bracketed by Westermann, and deleted by Hercher and Wagner.
8 Πολυδἐ/fTijs Aegius : Πολυδεύκης A.
4	&κισαρ Heyne : φκ-ησαν A.
5	ἐπωὅόρετο Faber, Bekker, Wagner : απωδύρ«το A, Heyne, Westermann, Muller : ἐπενἡχετο Hercher (comparing Philo-stratus, Epist. 47, ἡ ὅε Τυρώ τ φ Ένιπε ῖ ἐπενἡξατο).
1	See below, iii. 10. 3.
2	Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 68. 1. His city was called 8o
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and also Icarius. But many say that Perieres was not the son of Aeolus but of Cynortas, son of Amyclas ;1 so we shall narrate the history of the descendants of Perieres in dealing with the family of Atlas.
Magnes married a Naiad nymph, and sons were born to him, Polydectes and Dictys; these colonized Seriphus.
Salmoneus at first dwelt in Thessaly, but afterwards he came to Elis and there founded a city.2 And being arrogant and wishful to put himself on an equality with Zeus, he was punished for his impiety; for he said that he was himself Zeus, and he took away the sacrifices of the god and ordered them to be offered to himself; and by dragging dried hides, with bronze kettles, at his chariot, he said that he thundered, and by flinging lighted torches at the sky he said that he lightened. But Zeus struck him with a thunderbolt, and wiped out the city he had founded with all its inhabitants.3
Now Tyro, daughter of Salmoneus and Alcidice, was brought up by Cretheus, brother of Salmoneus, and conceived a passion for the river Enipeus, and often would she hie to its running waters and utter
Salmone. See Strabo, vii. 3. 31 and 32, p. 356 ; Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. Ζαλμώνη.
* Compare Virgil, Aen. vi. 585 sqq. with the commentary of Servius; Hyginus, Fab. 61; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. ft. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 28, 93 (First Vatican Mythographer, 82; Second Vatican Mythographer, 56). In the traditions concerning Salmoneus we may perhaps trace the reminiscence of a line of kings who personated the Sky-god Zeus and attempted to make rain, thunder and lightning by means of imitative magic. See The Magic Art and the Evolution oj Kings, i. 310, ii. 177, 180 sq. Sophocles composed a Satyric play on the subject (The Fragments oj Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 177 sqq.).
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Ποσειδῶν δὲ είκασθεϊς Ἐνιπεῖ συηκατεκΧίθη αὐτῇ* * ἡ δὲ ηεννήσασα κρυφά δίδυμους παῖδας ἐκτίθησιν. έκκειμένων δὲ τῶν βρεφών, παριόντων ίπποφορβών1 ἵππος μία προσαψαμένη τῇ χηλῇ 2 θατέρου των βρεφών ττέΧιόν τι τοῦ προσώπου μέρος ἐποίησεν. ὁ δὲ ίττττοφορβος άμφοτέρους τοὺς παῖδας ανεχόμενος έθρεψε, καί τον μεν πεΧιω-θέντα ΤΙεΧίαν έκάΧεσε, τον δἐ έτερον Νηλἐα. τεΧειωθέντες δὲ άνεγνώρισαν την μητέρα, καί την μητρυιάν άττέκτειναν Σιδηρὼ* κακουμένην yap yv6vτες ὺπ’ αυτής την μητέρα ωρμησαν ἐπ* αυτήν, ή δὲ φθάσασα είς το τής Ἠρας τέμενος κατέφυγε,
1	παριόντων ίπποφορβών MSS. and editors : παριάντος ίππο-ψορβου Hercher. But compare Scholiast on Homer, 77 x. 334, ἐπελβὅντες οίν oi ίπποφορβοϊ ἀνελομενοί τε τἀ παιδία £τρεφον. On the other hand Eustathius, on Homer, Οᾶ. xi. 253, ρ 1681, has the singular: τούτον μεν ίπποφορΙ3ὅς ἀνελὅ-μενος κτλ.
2	0ηλῆ Α. Wagner ascribes the correction χηλἡ to Aegius ; but in hia text Aegius reads 0ηλῆ and translates it so (“ mamma casu quodam tetigissct ”). Commelinus and Gale read χη\γ, and so Heyne, ^Westermann, Muller, Bekker, Hercher, and Wagner.
1 As to the passion of Tyro for the river Enipeus, see Homer, Od. xi. 235 sqq.; Lucian, Dial. Marin. 13 ; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 68. 3 ; Eustathius, on Homer, Od. xi. 234, p. 1681. Sophocles wrote two plays, both called Tyro, on the romantic love and sorrows of this heroine. See Trogicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck2, pp. 272 eqq.; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 270 sqq.
* As to the exposure and discovery of the twins Pelias and Neleus, see Menander, Epitrepontes, 108-116 (Four Plays of Menander, ed. E. Capps, pp. 60 sq.)\ Scholiast on Homer, II. x. 334 ; Eustathius, on Homer, Od. xi. 253, p. 1681. According to Eustathius and the Scholiast on Homer (W.cc.), Pelias was suckled by a mare and Neleus by a bitch. Compare
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her plaint to them. But Poseidon in the likeness of Enipeus lay with her,1 and she secretly gave birth to twin sons, whom she exposed. As the babes lay forlorn, a mare, belonging to some passing horse-keepers, kicked with its hoof one of the two infants and left a livid mark on its face. The horse-keeper took up both the children and reared them ; and the one with the livid (pelion) mark he called Pelias, and the other Neleus.2 When they were grown up, they discovered their mother and killed their stepmother Sidero. For knowing that their mother was ill-used by her, they attacked her, but before they could catch her she had taken refuge in the precinct of Hera.3 However, Pelias cut her down
Aelian, Var. Hist. xii. 42. Aristotle says (Poetics, 16, p. 1454, b 25) that in Sophocles’s play Tyro the recognition of the forsaken babes was effectea by means of the ark (σκάφη) in which they were found. Menander seems to have followed a somewhat different tradition, for he says that the children were found by an old goatherd, and that the token by which they were recognized was a small scrip or wallet (νηρίδιον). The legend of the exposed twins, the children of a divine father by a human mother, who were suckled by animals, reared by a peasant, and grew up to quarrel about a kingdom, presents points of resemblance to the legend of Romulus and Kemue; and it has even been suggested that the Greek tale, as dramatized by Sophocles, was the ultimate source of the Roman story, having filtered to the early Roman historian Q. Fabius Pictor through the medium of the Greek historian Diodes of Peparethus, whom Fabius Pictor appears to have followed on this and many other points of early Roman history (Plutarch, Romulus, 3). The same word σκάφη which Sophocles seems to have applied to the ark in which Pelias and Neleus were exposed, is applied by Plutarch (I.e.) to the ark in which Romulus and Remus were exposed. See C. Trieber, “Die Romulussage,” Rheinisches Museum, N.F. xliii. (1888), pp. 568.
3	Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophronj 175, who seems to have copied Apollodorus.
»3
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Πελίας δὲ ἐπ’ αυτών των βωμών αυτήν κατἐσφαξε, 9 καὶ καθόλου διετἐλει τὴνf/Ηρα ν ἀτιμάζω ν. εστα-σίασαν δὲ ύστερον πρὸς ἀλλήλους, καὶ Νηλεὺς μὲν ἐκπεσὼν ἦκεν εἰς Μεσσήνην καὶ Πύλονκτίζει, καί γαμεΐ Χλωρίδα τὴν Ἀμφίονος, ἐξ ἦς αὐτῷ γίνεται θυγάτ η ρ μεν Πηρώ, αρρενες δὲ Ταύρος Άστέριος Πυλάων Δηίμαγρς Εὐρὑβιος Επίλαος Φράσιος Εὐρυμὲνης Ευαγόρας Ἀλάστωρ Νἐστωρ Περικλύμενος, ᾤ δὴ καὶ Ποσειδών δίδωσι μετα-βάλλειν τὰς μορφάς, καὶ μαχὁμενος ὅτεἨραπλῆς ἐξεπὁρθει Πὑλον, γινόμενος ὁτὲ μὲν λἐων ὁτὲ δὲ ὄφις ὁτὲ δὲ μέλισσα, ὑφ’ ^Ηρακλἐους μετὰ τῶν άλλων Νηλἑως παίδων άττέθανεν. ἐσώθη δὲ Νἐστωρ μόνος, ἐπειδὴ παρὰ Γερηνίοις ἐτρέφετο* ος γη μας Άναξιβίαν την Κρατιἐως θυγατέρας μεν Πεισιδίκην καὶ Πολυκάσττ?ν εγέννησε, παῖδας δὲ Περσέα Στράτιχον * Α ρητόν Έχέφρονα Π εισίσ-τρατον Ἀντίλοχον Θρασυμήδην.
10	Πελίας δὲ περὶ Θεσσαλίαν κατωκει, καὶ γημας Άναξιβίαν την Βίαντος, ως δὲ ἔνιοι 1 Φυλομάχην την Άμφίονος, εγεννησε παἷδα μὲν Ἀκαστον, θυγατέρας δὲ Πεισιδίκην Πελὁπειαν Τττττοθόην Ἀλκηστιν.
11	Κρηθεὺς δὲ κτίσας Ίωλκον γαμεΐ Τυρὼ τὴν
1 £νιοι R, Wagner : Ivtoi λἐγουσι Α.
1	Compare Homer, Od. xi. 281 Pausanias, iv. 2. 5.
2	See below, ii. 7. 3, and compare Homer, 7ί. xi. 690-693, with the Scholia; Ovid, Metamorph. xii. 549 sqq. \ Hyginus, 2ῖο&. 10. As to Periclymenus, see the verses of Hesiod quoted by the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, ,Ατροη. i. 156, according to whom Periclymenus received from Poseidon the power of turning himself into an eagle, an ant, a bee, or a snake; but Hercules, so says the scholiast, killed him with
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on the very altars, and ever after he continued to treat Hera with contumely. But afterwards the brothers fell out, and Neleus, being banished, came to Messene, and founded Pylus, and married Chloris,1 daughter of Amphion, by whom he had a daughter, Pero, and sons, to wit, Taurus, Asterius, Pylaon, Deiinachus, Eurybius, Epilaus, Phrasius, Eurymenes, Evagoras, Alastor, Nestor and Periclymenus, whom Poseidon granted the power of changing his shape. And when Hercules was ravaging Pylus, in the fight Periclymenus turned himself into a lion, a snake, and a bee, but was slain by Hercules with the other sons of Neleus. Nestor alone was saved, because he was brought up among the Gerenians.2 He married Anaxibia, daughter of Cratieus,3 and begat daughters, Pisidice and Polycaste, and sons, Perseus, Stratichus, Aretus, Echephron, Pisistratus, Antilochus, and Thrasymedes.
But Pelias dwelt in Thessaly and married Anaxibia, daughter of Bias, but according to some his wife was Phylomache, daughter of Amphion; and he begat a son, Acastus, and daughters, Pisidice, Pelopia, Hippothoe, and Alcestis.4
Cretheus founded Iolcus and married Tyro,
a blow of his club when he had assumed the form of a fly. According to another account, it was in the form of a bee that Periclymenus was slain by Hercules (Eustathius, on Homer, Od. xi. 285, pp. 1685 eqScholiast on Homer, 11. ii. 336). But Ovid {I.e.) says that Hercules shot him in the shape of an eagle, and this version is followed by Hyginus (Fab. 10). Periclymenus is also reported to have been able to change himself into any animal or tree he pleased (Eustathius, I.e.; Scholiast on Homer, Od. xi. 286).
3	According to Homer (Od. iii. 452), the wife of Nestor was Eurydice, daughter of Clymenus.
4	Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 175.
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Σαλμωνέως, ἐξ ἦς αὐτῷ γίνονται παῖδες Αϊσων Ἀμυθάων Φἐρης. Ἀμυθάων μὲν οὐν οίκων Πὑλον 1 Eἰδομὲνην γαμεΐ τὴν Φἐρητος, καὶ γίνονται παῖδες αὐτῷ Βίας καὶ Μελάμπους, ος ἐπὶ τῶν χωρίων Βιατελών, ούσης πρὸ τῆς οίκησεως αύτοΰ Βρνος ἐν ἦ φωλεός οφεων ύπήρχεν, άποκτεινάντων των θεραπόντων τοὺς ὄφεις τα μὲν ερπετά ξύλα συμφορησας εκαυσε, τοὺς δὲ τῶν οφεων νεοσσούς εθρεψεν. οι 8ε γενόμενοι τέλειοι παραστάντες 1 2 αὐτῷ κοιμωμένω των ώμων εξ έκατέρον τὰς άκοας ταῖς γλώσσαις εξεκάθαιρον. ο δὲ ἀναστὰς καὶ γενόμενος περιΒεης των ύπερπετομένων όρνεων τ ας φωνας συνίει, καὶ παρ’ εκείνων μανθάνων προύλεγε τοΐς άνθρώποις τα μέλλοντα. προσέλαβε δὲ καὶ τὴν διὰ των ιερών μαντικήν, περὶ δὲ τον ’Αλφειόν συντυχών Ἀπόλλωνι τὺ λοιπόν ἄριστος ἦν μάντις.
2	Βίος δὲ3 έμνηστενετό Πηρὼ τὴν Νηλἐως· ὁ δὲ πολλών αὐτῷ μνηστενομένων την θυγατέρα
1 πόλον E : ττύ\ην Α.	2 παραστάντες E : περιστάντες Α.
3 Βίας δε ό ’Αμυθάονοχ Α: the words ό ’Αμνθάονο5 were condemned as a gloss by Heyne and are omitted by Hercher and Wagner.
1	Compare Homer, Od. xi. 258 eq.; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 175.
2	As to the mode in which Melampus learned the language of birds, and with it the art of divination, from serpents in return for the kindness which he had shown to their species, see Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon, i. 118 ; compare Eustathius on Homer, Od. xi. 292, p. 1685 ; Pliny, Nat. Hist. x. 137. Helenus and Cassandra are said to have acquired their prophetic power in like manner. As children they were left overnight in a temple of Apollo, and in the morning serpents were found licking their ears. See Scholiast on Homer, II. vii. 44 ; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, Introd. vol. i. pp.
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daughter of Salmoneus, by whom he had sons, Aeson, Amythaori, and Pheres.1 Amythaon dwelt in Pylus and married Idomene, daughter of Pheres, and there were born to him two sons, Bias and Melampus. The latter lived in the country, and before his house there was an oak, in which there was a lair of snakes. His servants killed the snakes, but Melampus gathered wood and burnt the reptiles, and reared the young ones. And when the young were full grown, they stood beside him at each of his shoulders as he slept, and they purged his ears with their tongues. He started up in a great fright, but understood the voices of the birds flying overhead, and from what he learned from them he foretold to men what should come to pass.2 He acquired besides the art of taking the auspices, and having fallen in with Apollo at the Alpheus he was ever after an excellent soothsayer.
Bias wooed Pero, daughter of Neleus.3 But as there were many suitors for his daughter’s hand,
266 eqed. C. G. Muller. Porphyry said that perhaps we and all men might have understood the language of all animals if a serpent had washed our ears {De abstinentia, iii. 4). In the folk-tales of many lands, men are said to have obtained a knowledge of the language of animals from serpents, either by eating the flesh of serpents or in other ways. See my article, “ The Language of Animals,” The Archaeological Review, i. (1888), pp. 166 eqq.
* The following romantic tale of the wooing of Pero is told also by the Scholiast on Homer {Od. xi. 287). It is repeated also in substantially the same form by Eustathius, on Homer, Od. xi. 292, p. 1685. Compare Scholiast on Theocritus, iii. 43 ; Scholiast on Apollonius Rhedius, i. 118 ; Propertius, ii. 3. 51 sqq. A summary of the story, shorn of its miraoulous elements, is given by Homer {Od. xi. 287-297, xv. 225-238) and Pausanias (iv. 36. 3). See Appendix, «* Melampus and the kine of Phylacus.”
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δώσειν ἔφη τῷ τὰς Φυλάκου1 βόας κόμισαν τι αὐτῷ. αὗται δὲ ἦσαν ἐν Φυλάκη, καὶ κύων έφύΧασσεν αὐτὰς οὐ Οὕτε άνθρωπος ούτε θηρίον πἐλας ἐλθεῖν ἡδὑνατο. τ α vt ας αδυνατών Βίας τὰς βὁας κλέψαι Παρεκάλει τον άδεΧφον συΧΧαβέσθαι. Μελάμπους δὲ ὺπὲσχετο, καὶ προεῖπεν ὅτι φωραθήσεται κλεπτών καὶ δεθεὶς ενιαυτόν οὕτω τὰς βὁας Χηψεται. μετὰ δὲ τὴν ύπόσχεσιν εἰς Φυλάκη ν ἀπῄει καί, καθάπερ προεῖπε, φω ραθείς ἐπὶ τῇ κλοπῇ δέσμιος2 ἐν οίκήματι έφυΧάσσετο. Χειπομένου δὲ τοῦ ενιαυτού βραχέος χρόνου, των κατά τὺ κρύφαλον3 τῆς στέγης σκώΧήκων ακούει, του μεν ερωτώντος πόσον ήδη μέρος του δοκού διαβεβρωται, των δὲ άποκρινομένων4 λοιπόν ἐλάχιστον εἶναι, καὶ ταχέως εκέΧευσεν αυτόν εις ἕτερον οίκημα μετά-γαγεΐν, γενομένου δε τούτου μετ ου πολὺ συνἐ-πεσε τὺ οϊκημα. θαυμάσας δε Φύλακος, καὶ μαθων ὅτι ἐστὶ μάντις ἄριστος, Χύσας παρεκά-Χεσεν είπειν όπως αυτού τω παιδί ΊφίκΧφ παΐδες γένωνται. ό δὲ ύπέσχετο εφ* ὦ τὰς βὁας λή-ῆτεται. καὶ καταθύσας ταύρους δήο καὶ μεΧίσας τους οιωνούς προσεκαΧέσατο' παραγενομένου δὲ αίγυπιού, παρά τούτου μανθάνει δὴ ὅτι Φύλακος ποτε κριούς τέμνων ἐπὶ τῶν αιδοίων5 παρὰ τῷ Ιφίκλῳ τὴν μάχαιραν ήμαγμένην ἔτι κατέθετο, δείσαντος δὲ τοῦ παιδὺς καὶ φυγόντος αὖθις κατὰ τῆς ίερᾶς δρυὺς αυτήν επηξε, και ταύτην άμφι-
1 Φυλάκου Α, Westermann, Muller: Ίφίκλου Aegius, Heyne, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner.
* ὅἐσμιος Bekker: δεσμοῖς A.
3 κρύφαλον RRftB: κορυφαίον C, PRC in the margin : όρο-φιαϊον Faber, Hercher. 4 ίνκοκρινομίνων R: ατοκριναμίνων A.
5 αιδοίων R : αιβίων A : άγρών Heyne, Westermann, Bekker.
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Neleus said that he would give her to him who should bring him the kine of Phylacus. These were in Phylace, and they were guarded by a dog which neither man nor beast could come near. Unable to steal these kine, Bias invited his brother to help him. Melampus promised to do so, and foretold that he should be detected in the act of stealing them, and that he should get the kine after being kept in bondage for a year. After making this promise he repaired to Phylace and, just as he had foretold, he was detected in the theft and kept a prisoner in a cell. When the year was nearly up, he heard the worms in the hidden part of the roof, one of them asking how much of the beam had been already gnawed through, and others answering that very little of it was left. At once he bade them transfer him to another cell, and not long after that had been done the cell fell in. Phylacus marvelled, and perceiving that he was an excellent soothsayer, he released him and invited him to say how his son Iphiclus might get children. Melampus promised to tell him, provided he got the kine. And having sacrificed two bulls and cut them in pieces he summoned the birds; and when a vulture came, he learned from it that once, when Phylacus was gelding rams, he laid down the knife, still bloody, beside Iphiclus, and that when the child was frightened and ran away, he stuck the knife on the sacred oak,1 and the
1	According to the Scholiast on Homer (Od. xi. 287 and 290) and Eustathius (on Homer, Od. xi. 292, p. 1685), the tree was not an oak but a wild pear-tree (ἄχερὅος).
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τ ροχάσας1 ἐκάλυῆτεν ὁ φλοιος. εΧεγεν οὖν, εὕρεθείσης τῆς μαχαίρας εἰ ξύων τον ἰὸν ἐπὶ ἡμέρας δέκα ’Ιφίκλῳ δῷ πιεῖν, παῖδα γεννησειν. ταῦτα μαθων παρ' αίγυπιοΰ Μελάμπους τὴν μὲν μάχαιραν εὐρε, τῷ δὲ ’Ιφίκλῳ τον ἰὺν ξύσας ἐπὶ ημέρας δέκα δέδωκ€ πιεῖν, καὶ παῖς αὐτῷ Ποδάρκης ἐγἐνετο. τὰς δὲ βὁας εἰς Πύλον ἡλασε, καὶ τῷ άδεΧφφ την ΝηΧέως θυγατέρα Χαβων εδωκε, καὶ μέχρι μὲν τινος ἐν Μεσσήνη κατωκει, ως δὲ τὰς ἐν "Αργεί γυναίκας εξέμηνε Διόνυσος, ἐπὶ1 2 * μἐρβι τὴς 3 βασιΧείας ίασάμενος αύτάς ἐκεῖ μετὰ Βίαντος κατῴκησε.
13	Βίαντος δὲ καὶ Πηροὺς Ταλαὸς, οὖ καὶ Λυσι-μάχης της "Αβαντος του Μελάμποδος νΑδραστος ΤΙαρθενοπαΐος Πρῶναξ Μητιστεὺς Άριστόμαχος Ἐριφύλη, ἣν Άμφιάραος γαμεϊ. ΤΙαρθενοπαιου δὲ Πρόμαχος ἐγἐνετο, ος μετὰ των επιγόνων ἐπὶ Θήβας εστρατεύθη, Μηκιστέως δὲ Εὐρύαλος, ος ἦκεν εἰς Τροίαν. Πρώνακτος δὲ ἐγἐνετο Αυκουρ-γος, Άδραστου δὲ καὶ Άμφιθέας της ΤΙρώνακτος θυγατέρες μεν Ἀργεία Δηιπὑλη Αἰγιάλεια, παῖδες δὲ ΑίγιαΧεύς <και> Κυάνιππος.
14	Φέρης δὲ ὁ Κρηθέως Φερὰς ἐν Θεσσαλία κτί-σας εγέννησεν * Αδμητον και Ανκοϋργον. Αυκοΰρ-γος μεν ουν περί Νεμἑαν κατωκησε, γη μας δε Εὐρυδίκην, ώς δὲ εν ιοί φασιν Άμφιθέαν, εγέννησεν ΌφέΧτην <τον ὕστερον>4 κΧηθέντα Άρχέ-
15	μορον. Άδμητου δὲ βασιΧεύοντος των Φέρων, εθητευσεν Ἀπόλλων αὐτῷ μνηστευομενφ την
1	άμφιτροχάσαί R : άμφιτροχώσας Α.
2	4ιτ\ R : όπὅ Α. 8 της R : του Α.
4	τόν ύστερον added by Hercher.
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bark encompassed the knife and hid it. He said, therefore, that if the knife were found, and he scraped off the rust, and gave it to Iphiclus to drink for ten days, he would beget a son. Having learned these things from the vulture, Melampus found the knife, scraped the rust, and gave it to Iphiclus for ten days to drink, and a son Podarces was born to him.1 But he drove the kine to Pylus, and having received I the daughter of Neleus he gave her to his brother. V For a time he continued to dwell in Messene, but when Dionysus drove the women of Argos mad, he healed them on condition of receiving part of the kingdom, and settled down there with Bias.2
Bias and Pero had a son Talaus, who married Lysimache, daughter of Abas, son of Melampus, and had by her Adrastus, Parthenopaeus, Pronax, Mecis-teus, Aristomachus, and Eriphyle, whom Amphiaraus married. Parthenopaeus had a son Promachus, who marched with the Epigoni against Thebes;3 and Mecisteus had a son Euryalus, who went to Troy.4 Pronax had a son Lycurgus; and Adrastus had by Amphithea, daughter of Pronax, three daughters, Argia, Deipyle, and Aegialia, and two sons, Aegialeus and Cyanippus.
Pheres, son of Cretheus, founded Pherae in Thessaly and begat Admetus and Lycurgus. Lycurgus took up his abode at Nemea,and having married Eurydice, θε, as some say, Amphithea, he begat Opheltes, afterwards called Archemorus.5 When Admetus reigned over Pherae, Apollo served him as his thrall,6 while Admetus
1	Compare Apollodoriis, Epitome, iii. 20, with the note.
2	See below, ii. 2. 2 ; Diodorus Siculus, ii. 68.4 ; Pausanias, ii. 18. 4.
3	Compare below, iii. 7. 2.	4 See Homer, 11. ii. 565 sq.
6	See below, iii. 6. 4.	· See below, iii. 10. 4.
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Πελίου θυγατέρα Ἀλκηστιν. ἐκείνου 1 δὲ δώσειν έπαγγειλαμένου2 τὴν θυγατέρα τω καταζεύξαντι α ρ μα λέοντος καὶ κάπρου,1 * 3 * Ἀπόλλων ζεύξας ἔδωκεν* ὁ δὲ κομίσας προς Τίελίαν Ἀλκηστιν λαμβάνει. θὑων δὲ ἐν τοῖς γάμοις ἐξελάθετο Ἀρτίμιδι θῦσαι* διὰ τοῦτο τον θάλαμον άνοίξας εὐρε δρακόντων σπειράμασι 4 πεπληρωμένον. Ἀπόλλων δὲ εἰπὼν εξιλάσκεσθαι τὴν θεόν, ῄτῆ-σατο παρὰ5 μοιρών ἵνα, ὅταν ’Άδμητος μέλλη τελευτάν, άπόλυθή τοῦ θανάτου, αν έκουσίως τις ὑπὲρ αυτου θνησκειν ἔληται.6 ως δὲ ἦλθεν ἡ τοῦ θνησκειν ημέρα, μήτε τοῦ πατρός μήτε της μητρος υπέρ αὐτοῦ θνησκειν θελόντων, Ἀλκηστις υπεραπέθανε. καί αυτήν πάλιν άνέπεμψεν ή Κόρη, ως δὲ ἐνιοι λέγουσιν, 'Ηρακλής <πρός αυτόν άνεκόμισε>7 μαχεσάμενος”Αιδῃ.
16	Αϊσονος δὲ τοῦ Κρηθέως καὶ Πολυμήδης τῆς Αυτόλύκου Ίάσων. οντος ωκει εν Ιωλτῷ, τῆς
1	ἐκείνου Heyne, Herchei·, Wagner: ἐκείν^ MSS., Wester-mann, Miiller, Bekker.
2	ἐπαγγειΧαμένου. The MSS. edd πελλίου (Πελίου), which is deleted by Hercher and Wagner, following Heyne.
* λέοντος καί κάπρου Heyne : λεόντων καί κάπρων Α.
4	σπειράμασι Heyne : σπείραμα Α.
5	παρά RRa : περί Α.
β εληται. The MSS. add πατἡρ ἡ μἡτηρ ἡ γυνἡ. These words are retained by Westermann and Muller, but omitted by Bekker, Hercher, and Wagner, following Heyne.
7 <πρ'6$ ain-bv άνεκάμισε>. Omitted in the MSS. : restored by Fischer and Wagner from Zenobius, Ce7il. i. 18.
1 Compare Hyginus, 50 and 51.
3	That is, Persephone.
3	This pathetic story is immortalized by Euripides in his
noble tragedy Alcestie, happily still extant. Compare
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wooed Alcestis, daughter of Pelias. Now Pelias had promised to give his daughter to him who should yoke a lion and a boar to a car, and Apollo yoked and gave them to Admetus, who brought them to Pelias and so obtained Alcestis.1 But in offering a sacrifice at his marriage, he forgot to sacrifice to Artemis ; therefore when he opened the marriage chamber he found it full of coiled snakes. Apollo bade him appease the goddess and obtained as a favour of the Fates that, when Admetus should be about to die, he might be released from death if someone should choose voluntarily to die for him. And when the day of his death came neither his father nor his mother would die for him, but Alcestis died in his stead. But the Maiden2 sent her up again, or, as some say, Hercules fought with Hades and brought her up to him.3
f Aeson, son of Cretheus, had a son Jason by Polymede, daughter of Autolycus. Now Jason dwelt in
Zenobius, Cent. i. 18, which to a certain extent agrees verbally with this passage of Apollodorus. The tale of Admetus and Alcestis has its parallel in history. Once when Philip II. of Spain had fallen ill and seemed like to die, his fourth wife, Anne of Austria, “in her distress, implored the Almighty to spare a life so important to the welfare of the kingdom ana of the church, and instead of it to accept the sacrifice of her own. Heaven, says the chronicler, as the result showed, listened to her prayer. The king recovered ; and the queen fell ill of a disorder which in a few days terminated fatally.” So they laid the deed queen to her last rest, with the kings of Spain, in the gloomy pile of the Escurial among the wild and barren mountains of Castile ; but there was no Hercules to complete the parallel with the Greek legend by restoring her in the bloom of life and beauty to the arms of her husband. See W. H. Prescott, History pf the Reign pf Philip the Second, bk. vi. chap. 2, at the end.
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δὲ Ίωλκου Πελίας εβασίΧευσε μετὰ Κρηθία, ω χρωμενψ περὶ τῆς βασιΧείας ἐθέσπισεν ὁ θεὺς τὸν μονοσάνδαΧον φυΧάξασθαι. τὺ μὲν οὖν πρώτον ἡγνὁει τον χρησμόν, αὖθις δὲ ύστερον αυτόν ἕγνω. τελών γὰρ ἐπὶ τῇ θαΧάσση Ποσειδῶνι θυσίαν1 άλλους τε πολλοὺς ἐπὶ ταύτη καί τον Ίάσονα μετειτέμψατο. ό δὲ ττόθφ γεωργίας ἐν τοῖς χωρίον διατελών ἔσπευσεν ἐπὶ τὴν θυσίαν διαβαίνουν δὲ πόταμον *Αναυρον ἐξἣλθε μονοσάνδαλος, τὺ ἕτερον ἀπολἐσας εν τῷ ρείθρω πέδιλον. θεασάμενος δὲ Πελίας αυτόν καί τον χρησμόν συμβαΧών η ρώτα ττροσεΧθών, τί* i. 2 ἄν ἐποίησε ν εξουσίαν ἔχων, εἰ λόγιον ἦν αὐτῷ πρός τινος φονευθησεσθαι των πολιτών, ὁ δέ είτε επεΧθόν ἄλλως, εἴτε διὰ μὴ νιν 'Ἠραε, ἵν’ ἔλθοι κακόν Μήδεια Πελία (τὴν γὰρ "Ηραν οὐκ ἐτῖμα), “Τὺ χρυσόμαΧΧον δέρας ” ἔφη “ ττροσέταττον αν φέρειν αὐτῷ.” τοῦτο Πελίας ακούσας εὐθὺς ἐπὶ τὺ δέρας ἐλθεῖν3 εκέΧευσεν αυτόν. τούτο δὲ ἐν Κὁλχοις ἦν <ἐν> Ἀρεος ἄλσει κρεμάμενον εκ δρυός, εφρουρείτο δὲ ὑπὸ δράκοντος άύττνου.
Επὶ τούτο ττεμττόμενος Ίάσων Ἀργον τταρεκά-Χεσε τον Φρίξου, κἀκεῖνος ’Αθήνας ύττοθεμένης
1	θυσίαν ER, Zenobius, Cent. iv. 92: 0υσίας Α.
2	τί E, Zenobius, Cent. iv. 92: τίς Α.
* ἐλὅεῖν Α, Zenobius, Cent. iv. 92: πλεῖν E.
1	For the story of Pelias and Jason, see Pindar, Pt/ίΛ. iv. 73 (129) with the Scholia ; Apollonius Rhodius, Argon.
i. 5	Tzetzeg, Schol. on Lycophron, i. 175; Hyginus,
Ραδ. 12 and 13 ; Servius, on Virgil, 2£cJ. iv. 34 ; Lactantiua Placidus, on Statius, ΤΛβδ. iii. 516. The present passage of
Apollodorus is copied almost literally, but as usual without acknowledgment, by Zenobius, dent. iv. 92. It was the
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Iolcus, of which Pelias was king after Cretheus.1 But when Pelias consulted the oracle concerning the kingdom, the god warned him to beware of the man with a single sandal. At first the king understood not the oracle, but afterwards he apprehended it. For when he was offering a sacrifice at the sea to Poseidon, he sent for Jason, among many others, to participate in it. Now Jason loved husbandry and therefore abode in the country, but he hastened to the sacrifice, and in crossing the river Anaurushe lost a sandal in the stream and landed with only one. When Pelias saw him, he bethought him of the oracle, and going up to Jason asked him what, supposing he had the power, he would do if he had received an oracle that he should be murdered by one of the citizens. Jason answered, whether at haphazard or instigated by the angry Hera in order that Medea should prove a curse to Pelias, who did not honour Hera, “ I would command him,” said he, “ to bring the Golden Fleece.” No sooner did Pelias hear that than he bade him go in quest of the fleece. Now it was at Colchis in a grove of Ares, hanging on an oak and guarded by a sleepless dragon.2
Sent to fetch the fleece, Jason called in the help of Argus, son of Phrixus; and Argus, by Athena’s advice,
regular custom of Aetolian warriors to go with the left foot shed and the right foot unshod. See Macrobius, Sat. v. 18-21, quoting Euripides and Aristotle ; Scholiast on Pindar, Pyth. iv. 133. So the two hundred men who broke through the Spartan lines at the siege of Plataea were shod on the left foot only (Thucydides, iii. 22). Virgil represents some of the rustic militia of Latium marching to war with their right feet shod and their left feet bare (Aen. vii. 689 sq.). As to the custom, see Taboo and the Perils of the Souty pp. 311 sqq.
2 See Apollonius Rhodius, Argon, ii. 1268-1270, iv. 123 sqq. 163.
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πεντηκὁντορον ναΰν κατεσκεύασε τὴν ττροσα-ηορευθεισαν ἀπὸ τον κατασκευάσαντος Ἀργώ* κατὰ δὲ τὴν πρῷραν ενήρμοσεν ^ Αθήνα φωνήεν1 φηγοῦ τῆς Δωδωνίδος ξύλον, ως δὲ ἡ ναῦς κατε-σκευάσθη, χρωμένφ ο θεὺς αὐτῷ πλεῖν ἐπὲτρεῆτε συναθροίσαντι τοὺς άρίστους τής Ελλάδος. οἷ δὲ συναθροισθεντες εἰσὶν οἵδε· Τἷφυς Ἀγνίου,2 ος iκυβέρνα την ναΰν, Ὀρφεὺς Οἰάγρον, Ζήτης καί Κάλαϊς Βορεου, Κάστωρ καί Πολυδεύκης Διὸς, Τελαμὼν καὶ Πηλεὺς Αιακού, fΗρακλής Διὸς, Θησεὺς Αἰγἐως,3 Τδας καὶ Λυγκεὺς Ἀφα-ρἐως, Άμφίάραος Ὀἱκλἐους,4 Καινεὺς Κορώνου,5 Παλαίμων Ήφαιστου ἣ Αἰτωλοῦ, Κηφεὺς Ἀλεοῦ, Ααέρτης Άρκεισίον, ΑντόΧυκος Έρμου, Ἀταλάντη Σχοινίω?, Μενοίτιος Ἀκτορος, Ἀκτωρ Τππάσου, Ἀδμητος Φερητος, Ἀκαστος Πελίου, Εὕρυτος Έρμου, Μελἐαγρος Οίνέως, Ἀγκαῖος Αυκονρ^ον, Εὔφημος Ποσειδῶνον, Ποίας Θαυ-μάκου, Βούτης Τελέοντος, Φανός καὶ Στάφυλος Διόνυσόν, Ἐρ7ῖνος Ποσειδωνος, Περικλὑμενος Νηλἐως, Αὐγὲας Ἠλίου, Τφικλος Θεστίου, Ἀρ-γος Φ ρίξου, Εὐρύαλος Μηκιστἐως, Πηνίλεως Τππάλμου,6 Λήϊτος Ἀλἐκτορος,7 'Ίφιτος Ναυ-
1 φωνῆεν ER : φα>νί) Α.	2 'Αγνίου Aegius : άγρίου Α.
3	θησ€ύ$ Αιγἐως Aegius : alyevs Θησ4ω$ Α.
4	*0ικλἐους Aegius : Ιοκ\4ου$ Α.
6 Καίνεως Κόρωνος Aegius: Κόρωνος Καινίως Clavier, Hercher.
6	'Ιππάλμου Α : *Ιππάλ«μου Scholiast on Homer, /ί. ii. 494 : 'Ιππαλκίμου Diodorus Siculus, iv. 67. 7.
7	’Αλεκτρυὅνος Homer, /ί. xvii. 602, with the Scholiast: ’Ηλεκτρυόνος Diodorus Siculus, iv. 67. 7.
1 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, ,4r<7<m. i. 524 iv. 580 eg?.; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 175. The following
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built a ship of fifty oars named Argo after its builder; and at the prow Athena fitted in a speaking timber from the oak of Dodona.1 When the ship was built, and he inquired of the oracle, the god gave him leave to assemble the nobles of Greece and sail away. And those who assembled were as follow:2 Tiphys, son of Hagnias, who steered the ship; Orpheus, son of Oeagrus; Zetes and Calais, sons of Boreas; Castor and Pollux, sons of Zeus ; Telamon and Peleus, sons of Aeacus; Hercules, son of Zeus; Theseus, son of Aegeus; Idas and Lynceus, sons of Aphareus; Amphiaraus, son of Oicles ; Caeneus, son of Coronus; Palaemon, son of Hephaestus or of Aetolus ; Cepheus, son of Aleus ; Laertes son of Arci-sius; Autolycus, son of Hermes ; Atalanta, daughter of Schoeneus; Menoetius, son of Actor; Actor, son of Hippasus ; Admetus, son of Pheres; Acastus, son of Pelias; Eurytus, son of Hermes; Meleager, son of Oeneus; Ancaeus, son of Lycurgus; Euphe-mus, son of Poseidon; Poeas, son of Thaumacus; Butes, son of Teleon; Phanus and Staphylus, sons of Dionysus; Erginus, son of Poseidon; Pericly-menus, son of Neleus; Augeas, son of the Sun; Iphiclus, son of Thestius; Argus, son of Phrixus ; Euryalus, son of Mecisteus; Peneleus, son of Hippal-mus; Leitus,son of Alector; Iphitus, son of Naubolus;
narrative of the voyage of the Argo is based mainly on the Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius. As to the voyage of the Argonauts, see further Pindar, Pyth. iv. 156 (276) eqq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 40-49; Orphica, Argonautica; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 175; Hyginus, Fab. 12, 14-23; Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 1 eqq.; Valerius Flaccus, Argonautica.
2	For lists of the Argonauts, see Pindar, Pyth. iv. 171 eqq·; Apollonius Rhedius, Argon, i. 20 eqq.; Orphica, Argonautica, 119 eqq.; Valerius Flaccus, Argon, i. 352 eqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 14.
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βόλου, ΆσκάΧαφος καί Ίάλμενος 1 Ἀρεος, Ἀσ-τἐριος Κομήτου, Πολύφημος Έλατου.^
17	Οὖτοι ναυαρχοϋντος Ιάσονος αναχθεντες προσ-ίσχουσι Αημνφ, ἔτυχε δὲ ἡ Λῆμνος ἀνδρῶν τότε ουσα ἔθημος, βασιΧευομβνη δὲ ὑπὸ 'Τῆππύλης τῆς Θοαντος δι’ αιτίαν τήνδε, αἱ Λήμνιαι τὴν Άφροδίτην ούκ ἐτίμων ἡ δὲ αὐταῖς εμβάλλει δυσοσμίαν, καὶ διὰ τοῦτο οἱ γήμαντες αὐτὰς ἐκ τῆς πλησίον Θρᾴκης Χαβόντες αίχμαΧωτίδας συνβννάζοντο αὐταῖς. ἀτιμαζὁμεναι δὲ αἱ Λήμνιαι τοὺς τε πατέρας καὶ τοὺς ἄνδρα? φονεύουσι· μόνη δὲ ἔσωσεν 'ῬψΙπόλη τον ὲαυτῆς ττατέρα κρνψασα θὁαντα. ττροσσχόντβς οὖν τότε γυ-ν αι κο κρατούμενη τη Αημνφ μίσγονται ταῖς γυναι-ξίν. CT ψιττυΧη δὲ ’Ιάσονι συνευνάξεται, καὶ γέννα παῖδας Εὕνηον και Νεβροφὁνον.
18	Ἀπὸ Αήμνον δὲ ττροσίσχουσι ΑοΧίοσιν,2 ὦν ἐβασίλευε Κύζικος. οντος αυτούς ὺπεδἐξατο φιΧοφρόνως. ννκτος δὲ άναχθέντες ἐντεῦθεν καὶ περιπεσὁντες ἀντιπνοίαις, ἀγνοοῦντες πάλιν τοῖς
1	Ιάλμενος Homer, //. ϋ. 512: ἄλμενος Α.
2	Δολίοσιν Aegius : δολίοις ΕΑ. 1
1	As to the visit of the Argonauts to Lemnos, see Apollonius Rhodius, Argon, i. 607 «<??.; Orphica, Argonautica, 473 egg.; Scholiast on Homer, Ji. vii. 468 ; Valerius Flaccus, ^4fgron. ii. 77 ες?.; Hyginus, jP’aft. 15. As to the massacre of the men of Lemnos by the women, see further Herodotus, vi. 138; Apostolius, <7enl. x. 65 ; Zenobius, Oenl. iv. 91 j Scholiast on Apollonius Rhediue, «4rgron. i. 609, 615. The visit of the Argonauts to Lemnos was the theme of plays by Aeschylus ana Sophocles. See Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck2, pp. 79,215 «ςᾳ; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, ii. 51 βςᾳ The Lemnian traditions have been interpreted as evidence of a former custom of gynoeracy, or
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Ascalaphus and Ialmenus, sons of Ares; Asterius, son of Cometes ; Polyphemus, son of Elatus.
These with Jason as admiral put to sea and touched at Lemnos.1 At that time it chanced that Lemnos was bereft of men and ruled over by a queen, Hypsipyle, daughter of Thoas, the reason of which was as follows. The Lemnian women did not honour Aphrodite, and she visited them with a noisome smell; therefore their spouses took captive women from the neighbouring country of Thrace and bedded with them. Thus dishonoured, the Lemnian women murdered their fathers and husbands, but Hypsipyle alone saved her father Thoas by hiding him. So having put in to Lemnos, at that time ruled by women, the Argonauts had intercourse with the women, and Hypsipyle bedded with Jason and bore sons, Euneus and Nebrophonus.
And after Lemnos they landed among the Do-liones, of whom Cyzicus was king.2 He received them kindly. But having put to sea from there by night and met with contrary winds, they lost their bearings and landed again among the Doliones.
the rule of men by women, in the island. See J. J. Bachofen, Das Mutterrecht (Stuttgart, 1861), pp. 84 sqq. Every year the island of Lemnos was purified from the guilt of the massacre and sacrifices were offered to the dead The ceremonies lasted nine days, during which all fires were extinguished in the island, and a new fire was brought by ship from Delos. If the vessel arrived before the sacrifices to the dead had been offered, it might not put in to shore or anchor, but had to cruise in the offing till they were completed. See Philostratus, Heroica, xx. 24.
2	As to the visit of the Argonauts to the Doliones and the death of King Cyzicus, see Apollonius Rhodius, Argon, i. 935-1077 ; Orphica, Argonautica, 486 sqq.; Valerius Flaccus, Argon, ii. 634 sqq., iii. 1 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 16.
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Δολίοσι π ροσίσχουσιν. οἱ δὲ νομίζοντες Πελασγικόν είναι στρατόν (ἔτυχον γὰρ ὑπὸ Πελασγών συνεχώς πολεμούμενοι) μάχην της νυκτός συνά-τγτ ουσιν αγνοούν τες προς άγνοούντας. κτείναντες δὲ πολλοὺς οἱ 'Αργοναύταν, μεθ' ὦν καὶ Κύζικον, μεθ’ ημέραν, ως εγνωσαν, άποδυράμενοι τάς τε κόμας έκείραντο καλ τον ΐίύζικον ποΧυτεΧώς έθαψαν, καί μετά την ταφήν πΧεύσαντες Μυσία προσίσχουσιν.
19	Ἐνταῦθα δὲ Ἠρακλἐα καὶ Πολύφημον κατέ-λιπον. Γ'Τλας γδη ® Θειοδάμαντος παῖς, Ἠρα-κΧέους δὲ ἐρώμενος, άποσταΧεις ύδρεύσασθαι διὰ κάλλος ὑπὸ νυμφών ήρπάγη. Πολύφημος δὲ ἀκούσας αυτού βοησαντος, σπασάμενος το ξίφος εδίωκεν,1 υπό Χηστών αγεσθαι νομίζων. και δηΧοΐ συντυχόντι Ἠρακλεῖ. ζητούντων δε άμψοτέρων τόν'"ΤΧαν ἡ ναῦς άνήχθη, και Πολύφημος μὲν ἐν Μυσία κτίσας πόλιν Κίον2 εβασίΧευσεν, Ηρακλής &ὲ ύπέστρεψεν εις 'Άργος. Ἠρὁδωρος* δὲ αυτόν οὐδὲ τὴν αρχήν φησι πΧεΰσαι τότε, ἀλλὰ παρ’ ΌμφάΧη δουΧεύειν. Φερεκύδης δὲ αυτόν εν Άφεταις της ΘεσσαΧίας άποΧειφθηναι λέγει, τῆς *Αργούς φθεγξαμένης μη δυνασθαι φέρειν τὺ τού-
1	ἐδΙωκεν Zenobius, Cent. vi. 21, Hercher, Wagner: ἐδίωξεν EA.	2 κ Ιον E : κίου Α.
8 ‘Ηρἀὅωρος Faber: ‘Ηρὅδοτος Α.
1 They lamented for three days and tore out their hair; they raised a mound over the grave, marched round it thrice in armour, performed funeral rites, and celebrated games in honour of the dead man. The mound was to be seen down to later days, and the people of Cyzicus continued to pour libations at it every year. See Apollonius Rhedius, Argon, i. 1057-1077. Compare Orphica, Argonautica, 571 eqq.; Valerius Flaccus, Argon, iii. 332 eqq.
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However, the Doliones, taking tfi&n for a Pelasgian army (for they were constantly IiaV^ed by the Pelas-gians), joined battle with them tip piglit in mutual ignorance of each other. The Argon&tits shew many and among the rest Cyzicus; but by day^/Jvhfva they knew what they had done, they mourned and .τὰς off their hair and gave Cyzicus a costly burial ;l and* after the burial they sailed away and touched at Mysia.^ .·
There they left Hercules and Polyphemus. For Hylas, son of Thiodamas, a minion of Hercules, had been sent to draw water and was ravished away by nymphs on account of his beauty.8 But Polyphemus heard him cry out, and drawing his sword gave chase in the belief that he was being carried off by robbers. Falling in with Hercules, he told him ; and while the two were seeking for Hylas, the ship put to sea. So Polyphemus founded a city Cius in Mysia and reigned as king;4 but Hercules returned to Argos. However Herodorus says that Hercules did not sail at all at that time, but served as a slave at the court of Omphale. But Pherecydes says that he was left behind at Aphetae in Thessaly, the Argo having declared with human voice that she could not bear
2	Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon, i. 1172 eqq.; Valerius Flaccus, Argon, iii. 481 eqq.
3	As to Hylas and Hercules, compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon, i. 1207 eqqTheocritus, hi. xiii.; Antoninus Libera-lie, Tranejorm. 26; Orphica, Argonautica, 646 eqq.; Valerius Flaccus, Argon, iii. 521 eqq.; Propertius, i. 20. 17 eqq.; Hy-ginus, Fab. 14; Scriptoree rerum mythicarum LcUini, eel. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 18, 140 (First Vatican Mythographer, 49; Second Vatican Mythographer, 199). It is said that down to comparatively late times the natives continued to sacrifice to Hylas at the spring where he had disappeared, that the priest used to call on him thrice by name, and that the echo answered thrice (Antoninus Liberalis, I.e.).
4	Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon, i. 1321 eqq., 1345 eqq.
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του βάρος. Δτ^εφατος δὲ αὐτὸν εἰς Κὁλχους πεπ\ευκότ<^·^ζρ^ωκ€· Διονύσιος μὲν γὰρ αυτόν καί ήγερόνΐι βχη'σϊ τῶν ’Αργοναυτών γενέσθαι.
20	Ἀπὸ··δὲ Μυσίοις ἀπῆλθον εἰς τὴν Βεβρύκων γῆν,*·ἧς ἐβασίλευεν Ἀμυκος Ποσειδῶνος παῖς καὶ τ’νίίμψηςπλ Βιθυνίδος. γενναῖος δὲ ὦν οντος τούς
\·. προσσχόντας ξινούς ήνάγκαζε πυκτεύειν καὶ τοῦ-\ · ' τον τον τρόπον avrjpei. πapayevoμένος οὐν καὶ τότε V* ἐπὶ τὴν Ἀρ7ὼ τον ἄριστον αυτών εἰς πυγμήν προεκαλεῖτο.2 Πολυδεύκης δὲ υποσχόμενος πυ· κτεύσειν πρὸς αυτόν, πΧήξας κατά τον αγκώνα ἀπἑκτεινε. τῶν δὲ Βεβρύκων όρμησάντων προς αυτόν, άρπάσαντες οι άριστεϊς τα οπΧα πολλοὺς φεύγοντας φονεύουσιν αυτών.
21	Ἐντεῦθεν άναχθέντες καταντωσιν εἰς τὴν τῆς Θρᾴκης Σαλμυδησσὁν, ἔνθα ᾤκει Φινεὺς μάντις τὰς ὅψ·εις πεπηρωμενος. τοῦτον οἱ μὲν Άγή-
1	νύμφη; added by Hercher, comparing Scholiast on Plato, Laws, vii. p. 796 A. * προεκαλεῖτο Faber : προσεκαλεῖτο A. 1
1 The opinions of the ancients were much divided as to the share Hercules took in the voyage of the Argo. See Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, ^.rgron. i. 1290. In saying that Hercules was left behind in Mysia and returned to Argos, our author follows, as usual, the version of Apollonius Rhedius (^4.rgron. i. 1273 *ςη.). According to another version, after Hercules was left behind by the Argo in Mysia, he made his way on foot to Colchis (Theocritus, Id. xiii. 73 eqq.). Heredotus saya (i. 193) that at Aphetae in Thessalv the hero landed from the Argo to fetch water and was left behind by Jason and hie fellows. From the present passage of Apollo-dorue it would seem that in this account Herodotus was following Pherecydee. Compare Stephanus Byzantius, a.v. Άφετat.
'* As to the visit of the Argonauts to the Bebryees, and the boxing-match of Pollux with Amycus, see Apollonius Rhodius, Argon, ii. 1 eqq.; Theocritus, xxii. 27 sqq.; Orphica, Argo-natUica, 661 eqq.; Valerius Flaccus, Argon, iv. 99 eqq.; Hygi-
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his weight. Nevertheless Demaratus has recorded that Hercules sailed to Colchis; for Dionysius even affirms that he was the leader of the Argonauts.1
From Mysia they departed to the land of the Bebryces, which was ruled by King Amycus, son of Poseidon and a Bithynian nymph.2 Being a doughty man he compelled the strangers that landed to box and in that way made an end of them. So going to the Argo as usual, he challenged the best man of the crew to a boxing match. Pollux undertook to box against him and killed him with a blow on the elbow. When the Bebryces made a rush at him, the chiefs snatched up their arms and put them to flight with great slaughter.
Thence they put to sea and came to land at Salmydessus in Thrace, where dwelt Phineus, a seer who had lost the sight of both eyes.8 Some say he
nue. Fab. 17 ; Lactantiue Placid us, on Statius, Theb. iii. 353 ; Scriptorea rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bede, vol. i. pp. 31, 123 (First Vatican Mythographer, 93 ; Second Vatican Mythographer, 140). The name of the Bithynian nymph, mother of Amycus, was Melie (Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. ii. 4 ; Hyginus, Fab. 17 ; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. v. 373).
3	As to Phineus and the Harpies, see Apollonius Rhedius, Argon. ii. 176 aqq., with the Scholia on w. 177, 178, 181 ; Scholiast on Homer, Od. xii. 69; Valerius Flaccus, Argon, iv. 422 aqq.; Hyginua, Fab. 19; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. iii. 209; Scriptorea rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bede, vol. i. pp. 9 aq., 124 (First Vatican Mythographer, 27; Second Vatican Mythographer, 142). Aeschylus and Sophocles composed tragedies on the subject of Phineus. See Tragico-rum Graecorum Fragmental ed. A. Nauck2, pp. 83, 284 aqq.; The Fragmenta of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 311 aqq. The classical description of the Harpies is that of Virgil {Aen. iii. 225 eqq.). Compare Hesiod, Theog. 265-269. In his account of the visit of the Argonauts to Phineus, the rationalistic Diodorus Siculus (iv. 43 aq.) omits all mention of the Harpies.
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νορος εἶναι λεγουσιν, οἱ δὲ Ποσειδώνος υιόν και πηρωθήναί φασιν αυτόν οἱ μὲν ὑπο θεών, ὅτι προἐλεγε τοῖς ανθρώπου; τὰ μέλλοντα, οἱ δὲ ὺπὸ Βορἐου καὶ τῶν Αργοναυτών, οτ ι πεισθεὶς μητρυιά τοὺς ίδιους ἐτύφλωσε παῖδας, τινες δὲ ὑπὸ Ποσειδώνος, ὅτι τοῖς Φρίξου παισὶ τὸν ἐκ Κὁλ-χων εἰ? τὴν Έλλαδα πλοῦν εμήνυσεν, επεμψαν δὲ αὐτῷ καὶ τὰς ἁρπυίας οἱ θεοί· πτερωταί δὲ ἦσαν αύται, και ἐπειδὴ1 τῷ Φινεῖ παρετίθετο τράπεζα, ἐξ ουρανού καθιπτάμεναι τὰ μὲν πλεί-ονα άνήρπαζον, ολίγα δὲ ὅσα ὸσμῆς ἀνάπλεα κατέλειπον, ώστε μὴ δύνασθαι προσενέγκασθαι. βουλομενοις δὲ τοῖς Άργοναύταις τα περί τον πλοϋ μαθεΐν ύποθήσεσθαι τον πλοΰν εφη, των άρπυιών αυτόν εάν άπαλλάξωσιν. οι δὲ παρέθεσαν αὐτῷ τράπεζαν εδεσμάτων, άρπυιαι δὲ ἐξαίφνης σὺν βοῇ καταπτάσαι την τροφήν ή ρ-πασαν? θεασάμενοι δὲ οἱ Βορἐου παῖδες Ζήτης καὶ Κάλαῖς, ὄντες πτερωτοί, σπασάμενοι τα ξίφη δι* ἀέρος έδίωκον. ἦν δὲ ταῖς ἁρπυίαις χρεών τεθνάναι ὑπο των Βορέου παίδων, τοῖς δὲ Βορέου παισὶ τότε τελευτήσειν όταν διώκοντες μὴ κατα-λάβωσι. διωκόμενων δὲ των άρπυιών ἡ μὲν κατὰ Πελοπόννησον εἰς τὸν Τίγρην πόταμον εμπίπτει, ὺς νῦν ἀπ* εκείνης" Αρπυς καλείται· ταύτην δὲ οι μεν Νικοθὁην οἱ δὲ Ἀελλὁπουν καλούσιν. ἡ δὲ ετέρα καλούμενη Ώκυπέτη, ως δὲ ἔνιοι Ὠκυθόη (Ἠσίοδος δὲ λἐγει αυτήν Ώκυπόδην), αυτή κατά την Προποντίδα φεύγουσα μἐχρις Ἐχινάδων ἦλθε νήσων, αι νυν απ' εκείνης Στροφάδες καλούν-
1 ἐπβ»δἡ Bekker: ἐπειὅἄν ΕΑ : ἐπειδἄν . . . ναρατίθοιτο (for MS. παρετίὅετο) Hercher. 3 ῆρπασαν E : ῆρχαζον Α.
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was a son of Agenor,1 but others that he was a son of Poseidon, and he is variously alleged to have been blinded by the gods for foretelling men the future; or by Boreas and the Argonauts because he blinded his own sons at the instigation of their stepmother; 2 or by Poseidon, because he revealed to the children of Phrixus how they could sail from Colchis to Greece. The gods also sent the Harpies to him. These were winged female creatures, and when a table was laid for Phineus, they flew down from the sky and snatched up most of the victuals, and what little they left stank so that nobody could touch it. When the Argonauts would have consulted him about the voyage, he said that he would advise them about it if they would rid him of the Harpies. So the Argonauts laid a table of viands beside him, and the Harpies with a shriek suddenly pounced down and snatched away the food. When Zetes and Calais, the sons of Boreas, saw that, they drew their swords and, being winged, pursued them through the air. Now it was fated that the Harpies should perish by the sons of Boreas, and that the sons of Boreas should die when they could not catch up a fugitive. So the Harpies were pursued and one of them fell into the river Tigres in Peloponnese, the river that is now called Harpys after her ; some call her Nicothoe, but others Aellopus. But the other, named Ocypete or, according to others, Ocythoe (but Hesiod calls her Ocypode)8 fled by the Propontis till she came to the Echinadian Islands, which are now called Strophades after her;
1	So Apollonius Rhodius {Argon, ii. 237, 240) and Hyginus {Fab. 19).
2	See helow, iii. 15. 3 note.
3	Hesiod {Theog. 267) calls her Ocypete.
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ται· ἐστράφη γὰρ ως ἦλθεν ἐπὶ ταύτας, καὶ ηενομενη κατὰ τὴν ἡιὁνα ὑπὸ καμάτου πίπτει συν τω διώκοντι. Ἀπολλώνιος δὲ ἐν τοῖς Ἀργοναύ-ταις εως Στροφάδων νήσων φησιν αὐτὰ? διωχθή-ναι και μηδὲν παθεῖν, δούσας ὅρκον τὸν Φινέα μηκέτι ἀδικῆσαι.
22 Απαλλαγείς δὲ των άρπυιών Φινεὺς ἐμἡνυσε τὸν πλοῦν τοῖς Ἀργοναύταις, και περὶ τῶν συμ-πληγάδων υπόθετο πετρών των κατά θάλασσαν. ἦσαν δὲ ύπεpμεyεθεις αὗται, συηκρουόμεναι δὲ ἀλλήλαις ὑπὸ τῆς τῶν πνευμάτων βίας τον διὰ θαλάσσης πόρον άπεκλειον. εφερετο δὲ πολλὴ μὲν υπέρ1 αυτών ομίχλη πολὺς δὲ πάταγος, ἦν δὲ αδύνατον καί τοΐς πετεινοῖς δι’ αυτών διελθειν? εἶπεν οὖν αὐτοῖς άφ είναι πελειάδα διά των πετρών, καὶ ταύτην εάν μὲν ἵδωσι σωθεΐσαν, διαπΧεΐν καταφρονοϋντας, ἐὰν δὲ άπολομόνην,3 μὴ πλεῖν βιάζεσθαι. ταῦτα ἀκοὑσαντες ἀνήγοντο, καὶ ώς πλησίον ἦσαν τῶν πετρών, άφιάσιν εκ τὴς πρώρας πελειάδα· τῆς δὲ ιπτάμενης τὰ ἄκρα τῆς ουράς ἡ σύμπτωσις των πετρών άπεθερισενϊ άναχωρούσας οὖν επιτήρησαν τες τὰς πέτρας μετ είρεσίας εντόνου,δ σύλλαβο μόνης Ἠρας, διήλθον,
1	ό»«ρ Bekker: υπ* ΕΑ : ἀπ* Clavier, Hercher.
2	δ(€λ0εῖν E : ἐλὅεῖν Α.
8 απολλυμἐνην E Α, Wagner: α πολομἐνην Heyne, Wester-mann, Muller, Bekker, Hercher.
4 ἀπεὅἐρισεν A : ἀπἐβριξεν E : ἀπἐὅρισεν Wagner.
8 ἐντὅνου A : εότἀνου E, Wagner.
1 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, ^.rgron. ii. 284-298, who says that previously the islands were called the Floating Isles (Plotai).
3	The Clashing Rocks are the islands which the Greeks 106
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for when she came to them she turned (estraphe) and being at the shore fell for very weariness with her pursuer. But Apollonius in the Argonautica says that the Harpies were pursued to the Strophades Islands and suffered no harm, having sworn an oath that they would wrong Phineus no more.1
Being rid of the Harpies, Phineas revealed to the Argonauts the course of their voyage, and advised them about the Clashing Rocks 2 in the sea. These were huge cliffs, which, dashed together by the force of the winds, closed the sea passage. Thick was the mist that swept over them, and loud the crash, and it was impossible for even the birds to pass between them. So he told them to let fly a dove between the rocks, and, if they saw it pass safe through, to thread the narrows with an easy mind, but if they saw it perish, then not to force a passage. When they heard that, they put to sea, and on nearing the rocks let fly a dove from the prow, and as she flew the clash of the rocks nipped off the tip of her tail. So, waiting till the rocks had recoiled, with hard rowing and the help of Hera, they passed through, the extremity of the ship’s ornamented
called Symplegades. Another name for them was the Wandering Rocks (Planctae) or the Blue Rocks (Cyaneae). See Herodotus, iv. 85; Apollonius Rhodiue, Argon, ii. 317 sq.; Valerius Flaccus, Argon, iv. 561 eq.; Pliny, Nat. Hist. vi. 32 ; Merry, on Homer, Od. xii. 61; Appendix, “The Clashing Rocks.” As to the passage of the Argo between them, see Apollonius Rhodius, Argon, ii. 317 sqq., 549-610; Orpkica, Argonautica, 683-714; Valerius Flaccus, Argon, iv. 561-702; Hyginus, Fab. 19. According to the author of the Orphica the bird which the Argonauts, or rather Athena, let fly between the Clashing Rocks was not a dove but a heron (ἐρωδιάς). The heron was specially associated with Athena. See D’Arcy Wentworth Thompson, Glossary oj Greek Birds, p. 58.
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τὰ ἄκρα των άφΧάστων τῆς νεὼς1 περικοπεἰσης. αἱ μὲν οὖν συμπληγάδες ἔκτοτε ἔστησαν χρεὼν γὰρ ἢν αὐταῖς νεὼς1 περαιωθείσης στήναι παντελώς.
23 Οἱ δὲ Ἀργοναῦται πρὸς Μαριανδυνοὺς παρε-γένοντο, κἀκεῖ φιλοφρόνως ὁ βασιλεὺς ὑπεδέξατο Λύκος, ἔνθα θνήσκει μὲν νΙδμων ὸ μάντις πλή-ξαντος αὑτὸν κάπρον, θνήσκει δὲ καὶ Τῖφυς, καὶ τὴν ναῦν Ἀγκαῖος ύπισχνεΐται κυβερνάν.
ΠαραπΧεύσαντες δὲ Θερμώδοντα καὶ Καύκασον ἐπὶ Φασι ν ποταμών ήΧθον οντος τής Κολχικής ἐστιν.2 ἐγκαθορμίσθείσης δὲ τῆς νεὼς1 ἦκε πρὸς Αἰήτην ’Ιάσων, καὶ τὰ ἐπιταγέντα ὑπο Πελίου λέγω ν Παρεκάλει Βουν αι το Βέρας αὐτῷ· ὸ δὲ Βώσειν ύπεσχετο, εάν τοὺς χαΧκοποΒας ταύρους μόνος καταζεύξῃ. ἦσαν δὲ ἄγριοι παρ’ αὐτῷ ταύροι δύο, μεγέθει Βιαφέροντες, Βωρον Ἠφαί-στου, οι χαλκοῦς μὲν εἶχον πόδας, πῦρ δὲ ἐκ στομάτων εφνσων. τούτους αὐτῷ ζενξαντι επέτασσε8 σπείρειν Βράκοντος όΒόντας· εἶχε γἀγ Χαβων παρ' Ἀθηνᾶς τοὺς ἡμίσεις ών Κάδμος εσπειρεν εν Θήβαις. άπορούντος δὲ τοῦ ’Ιάσονος
1	νε«ς E : νηλς Α.
2	ἐστιν ἐγκα0ορμισ0«ίσι?ς E, Wagner: ἐστι γῆς* καθορμι-ffBtltrqs Α. 3 ἐπἐτασσβ E : ἐπετάσσετο Α.
1 Compare Apollonius Rhedius, Argon. ii. 720 «ςς.; Orphica, Argonauticay 715 Valerius Flaccus, -drgron. iv. 733 Hyginue, 18.
* Compare Apollonius Rhedius, ^4rgron. ii. 815 βςᾳ; Orphica, ^Irponaiilica, 725 Valerius Flaccus, Argon. ν. 1 Hyginus, jPo6. 14 and 18. According to Apollonius, the barrow of Idmon was surmounted by a wild olive tree, which the Nieaeans were commanded by Apollo to worship as the guardian of the city.
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poop being shorn away right round. Henceforth the Clashing Rocks stood still; for it was fated that, so soon as a ship had made the passage, they should come to rest completely.
The Argonauts now arrived among the Marian-dynians, and there King Lycus received them kindly.1 There died Idmon the seer of a wound inflicted by a boar;2 and there too died Tiphys, and Ancaeus undertook to steer the ship.8
And having sailed past the Thermodon and the Caucasus they came to the river Phasis, which is in the Colchian land.4 When the ship was brought into port, Jason repaired to Aeetes, and setting forth the charge laid on him by Pelias invited him to give him the fleece. The other promised to give it if single-handed he would yoke the brazen-footed bulls. These were two wild bulls that he had, of enormous size, a gift of Hephaestus; they had brazen feet and puffed fire from their mouths. These creatures Aeetes ordered him to yoke and to sow dragon’s teeth ; for he had got from Athena half of the dragon’s teeth which Cadmus sowed in Thebes.5 While Jason puzzled how he could yoke the bulls,
3	Compare Apollonius Rhedius, Argon, ii. 851-898; Or-phica, Argonautica, 729 sqq.; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 890; Valerius Flaccus, Argon. v. 13 eqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 14 and 18.
4	As to Jason in Colchis, and his winning of the Golden Fleece, see Apollonius Rhedius, Argon, ii. 1260 eqq., iii. 1 sqq., iv. 1-240 ; Diedorus Siculus, iv. 48. 1-5 ; Valerius Flaccus, Argon, v. 177-viii. 139 ; Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 1-158. The adventures of Jason in Colchis were the subject of a play by Sophocles called The Colchian Women. See The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 15 sqq.; Tragi-corum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck2, pp. 204 sqq.
6 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon, iii. 401 sqq., 1176 sqq.
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πως ἄν δύναιτο τοὺς ταύρους καταζψύξαι, Μήδεια αυτού έρωτα ισχύει· ἢν δὲ αὕτη θυγάτηρ Αἰήτου καὶ Εἰδυίας τῆς Ωκεανού, φαρμακία.1 δεδοικυῖα δὲ μὴ πρὸς τῶν ταύρων Βιαφθαρη, κρύφα του πατρός συνψργήσβιν αύτω προς την κατάζευξιν τῶν ταύρων έπηγγψίΧατο καὶ τὺ δἐρας ἐγχειριεῖν, ἐὰν ομόση αυτήν ἕξειν γυναίκα καί εἰς Ελλάδα σύμπΧουν άγάγηται. ομοσαντος δὲ ’Ιάσονος φάρμακον δίδωσιν, ᾤ καταζευγνὑναι μέλλοντα τοὺς ταύρους ἐκἐλευσε χρϊσαι τήν τε ἀσπίδα καὶ τὺ δόρυ καὶ τὺ σώμα· τούτῳ γδη ^ρισθέντα ἔφη πρὸς μίαν ημέραν μητ Αν ὑπο πυρος αΒικηθήσψ-σθαι μήτε ὑπὸ σιδήρου, ἐδήλωσε δὲ αὐτῷ σπει-ρομένων των όδόντων ἐκ γἧς ἄνδρας μἑλλειν ἀναδύεσθαι ἐπ’ αυτόν καθ ωπΧισ μένους, οὖς2 eXeyev ἐπειδὰν άθροους θεάσηται, βάλλειν εἰς μέσον Χίθους αποθεν, όταν δὲ ὑπὲρ τούτου μά-χωνται προς άΧΧηΧους, τότε κτείνειν αὐτούς. Ιάσων δὲ τούτο άκούσας καί χρισάμψνος τω φαρμάκφ, παραγψνόμψνος εἰς τὺ τοῦ νεὼ ἄλσος ἐμάστευε τοὺς ταύρους, καί συν ποΧΧω πυρϊ όρμησαντας αυτούς κατέζευξε. σπείραντος8 δὲ αυτού τούς οΒοντας άνέτέΧΧον ἐκ τῆς γῆς ἄνδρες ένοπλοι* ὁ δὲ ὅπου πλείονας ἐώρα, βάΧΧων άφανώς4 Χίθους, προς αυτούς μαχομένους προς άΧΧηΧους προσιὼν ἀνῄρει. καὶ καταψυγμένων 6
1 φαρμακίχ ERa: φαρμάκου Α. * οδς ERRa : &ς Α.
*	σπείραντος E : σπείροντοι Α. 4 άφανώς E : ἀφανεῖς Α.
•	κατεζευγμἐνων Faber : «αταίἐυγνυμἐν«ν ΕΑ.
1	As to the yoking of the brazen-footed bulls, compare Pindar, PylA. iv. 224 (399) eg?.; Apollonius Rhodius, ^.rgron.
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Medea conceived a passion for him; now she was a witch, daughter of Aeetes and Idyia, daughter of Ocean. And fearing lest he might be destroyed by the bulls, she, keeping the thing from her father, promised to help him to yoke the bulls and to deliver to him the fleece, if he would swear to have her to wife and would take her with him on the voyage to Greece. When Jason swore to do so, she gave him a drug with which she bade him anoint his shield, spear, and body when he was about to yoke the bulls; for she said that, anointed with it, he could for a single day be harmed neither by fire nor by iron. And she signified to him that, when the teeth were sown, armed men would spring up from the ground against him; and when he saw a knot of them he was to throw stones into their mids$ from a distance, and when they fought each other about that, he was then to kill them.1 On hearing that, Jason anointed himself with the drug,2 and being come to the grove of the temple he sought the bulls, and though they charged him with a dame of fire, he yoked them.8 And when he had sowed the teeth, there rose armed men from the ground; and where he saw several together, he pelted them unseen with stones, and when they fought each other he drew near and slew them.4 But though the bulls
iii. 1026 eqq. As to the drug with which Jason was to anoint himself, see further Pindar, Pyth. iv. 221 (394) eg.; Apollonius Rbodius, Argon. iii. 844 eqq. It was extracted from a plant with a saffron-coloured flower, which was said to grow on the Caucasus from the blood of Prometheus. Compare Valerius Flaccus, Argon. vii. 355 eqqPseudo-Plutarch, De Fluviis, v. 4.
2	Apollonius Rhedius, Argon, iii. 1246 eqq·
* Ibid. 1278 eqq. 4 Ibid. 1320-1398. Ill
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των ταύρων ου κ ἐδίδου το Βέρας Α ίήτης, έβούΧετο δὲ τήν τε Ἀργὼ καταφΧέξαι καὶ κτεῖναι τοὺς ἐμπλἐοντας. φθάσασα δὲ Μήδεια τὸν Ίασονα νυκτὺς ἐπὶ τὺ δἐρας ἡγαγε, καὶ τον φυΧάσσοντα Βράκοντα κατακοιμίσασα τοῖς φαρμάκοις μετ α Ίασονος, ἔχουσα τὺ δέρας, ἐπὶ την Ἀργὼ παρε-γένετο. συνείπετο δὲ αὐτῇ καὶ ὁ ἀδελφὸς Ἀῆτυρ-τος. οἱ δὲ νυκτὺς μετὰ τούτων άνηχθησαν.
24	Αἰήτης δὲ έπιγνούς τὰ τῇ Μηδείᾳ τετοΧμημένα ώρμησβ τὴν ναῦν διώκειν. ΙΒούσα δὲ αυτόν πλησίον οντα Μήδεια τὸν άΒεΧφόν φονεύει καὶ μεΧίσασα κατά του βυθού ρίπτει, συναθροίζων δὲ Αἰήτης τὰ τοῦ παιδὺς μἐλη τῆς διώξεως υστέρησε· διόπερ ύποστρέψας, καί τα σωθέντα του παιΒός μέΧη θάψας, τον τόπον προση^όρευσε Τόμους, πολλοὺς δὲ τῶν Κὁλχων επί την ξη-τησιν της Άργους εξέπεμψεν, άπειΧήσας, εἰ μὴ Μήδειαν ἄξουσιν, αυτούς πείσεσθαι τα εκείνης. οἱ δὲ σχισθέντες1 ἄλλος ἀλλαχοῦ ζητησιν εποιούντο.
Τοῖς δὲ Ἀργοναύταις τον Ἠριδανὺν ποταμόν ἡδη παραπΧέουσι Ζεὺς μηνίσας υπέρ τού φονευ-θέντος Άψύρτου χειμώνα Χάβρον επιπϊέμψας
1 σχισ0ἐντεςΕΚ, Wagner: σχ«0ἐν τες Α: διασχεὅἐντεςΗβγηθ, Westermann, Muller:	διαχεὅἐντες Bekker:	διαχυὅἐντες
Hercher. 1 2
1	Apollonius Rhedius, Argon, iv. 123-182.
2	Here Apollodorus departs from the version of Apollonius Rhodiue, according to whom Apsyrtue, left behind by Jason and Medea, pursued them with a band of Colchians, and, overtaking them, was treacherously slain by Jason, with the connivance of Medea, in an island of the Danube. See
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were yoked, Aeetes did not give the fleece; for he wished to burn down the Argo and kill the crew. But before he could do so, Medea brought Jason by night to the fleece, and having lulled to sleep by her drugs the dragon that guarded it, she possessed herself of the fleece and in Jason’s company came to the Argo.1 She was attended, too, by her brother Apsyrtus.2 And with them the Argonauts put to sea by night.
When Aeetes discovered the daring deeds done by Medea, he started off in pursuit of the ship ; but when she saw him near, Medea murdered her brother and cutting him limb from limb threw the pieces into the deep. Gathering the child’s limbs, Aeetes fell behind in the pursuit; wherefore he turned back, and, having buried the rescued limbs of his child, he called the place Tomi. But he sent out many of the Colchians to search for the Argo, threatening that, if they did not bring Medea to him, they should suffer the punishment due to her ; so they separated and pursued the search in divers places.
When the Argonauts were already sailing past the Eridanus river, Zeus sent a furious storm upon them, and drove them out of their course, because he was
Apollonius Rhodius, Argon, iv. 224 5$., 303-481. Apolledorus seems to have followed the account given by Pherecydes in his seventh book (Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 223, 2*28). The version of Apollonius is followed by Hyginus (Fab. 23) and the Orphic poet (ArgonauHca, 1027 sqq.). According to Sophocles, in his play The Oolchian Women, Apsyrtus was murdered in the palace of Aeetes (Scholiast on Apollonius Rhedius, Argon, iv. 228); and this account seems to have been acoepted by Euripides (Medea, 1334). Apollodorus’s version of the murder of Apsyrtus is repeated verbally by Zenobius (iv. 92), but as usual without acknowledgment.
VOL. i.
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εμβάλλει πλάνη ν. καὶ αυτών τὰς Άψυρτίδας νήσους παραπΧεόντων ἡ ναῦς φθέγγεται μὴ λήξειν τὴν ὀργὴ ν τοῦ Διὸς, ἐὰν1 μὴ πορευθέν τε? εἰς τὴν Αύσονίαν τον *Αγύρτου φόνον καθαρθώσιν υπό Κίρκης. οἱ δὲ παραπΧεύσαντες τα Αιγύων 1 2 καὶ Κελτών ἔθνη, καὶ διὰ τοῦ Σαρδόνιου πέλαγους διάκομισθέν τες,3 παραμειψάμενοι Τ υρρηνίαν ἦλ-θον εἰς Α ἰαίην,4 ἔνθα Κίρκης ἱκ ίται γενόμενοι καθαίρονται.
25	Παραπλεὁντων δὲ Σειρήνας αυτών, Όρφεὺς τὴν εναντίαν μούσαν μεΧφδών τοὺς 'Αργοναύτας κατέσχε. μόνος δὲ Βούτης ἐξενήξατο πρὸς αύτάς, ον άρπάσασα Αφροδίτη εν ΑιΧυβαίω κατωκισε.
Μετὰ δὲ τὰ? Σειρήνας την ναυν Χάρυβδις έζεδέχετο καί Σκύλλα και πέτραι πΧαγκταί, υπέρ ων φλὸξ πολλὴ και καπνὸς άναφερόμενος έωράτο, ἀλλὰ διὰ τούτων διεκόμισε την ναυν συν Νηρηίσι θἐτις παρακΧηθεϊσα υπό *Ἠρας.
ΙΙαραμειψάμενοι δε %ρινακίαν νήσον Ηλίου βοΰς5 εχουσαν εις την Φαιάκων νήσον Κέρκυραν ήκον, ής βασιλεὺς ἦν Ἀλκίνοος. τῶν δὲ Κὁλχων
1	ἐάν Heyne : ei ΕΔ.
2	Atyvcoy Scaliger: λιβύων ΕΑ.
5	$ιακομισθίντ*5 E : κομισθ4ντες Α.
4 αιαίην ERRaC: Αιαίαν Heyne, Westermann, ld tiller, Bekker, Hercher.
6	)3oCj ΕΑ : 3ἐ«ς Wagner.
1 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, -dryon. iv. 576-591 ; Or-
phica, Argonautica, 1160 βςς.
3	Compare Apollonius Rhedius, ,Ατςοη. iv. 659-717, who describes the purificatory rites. A sucking-pig was waved
over the homicides ; then its throat was cut, ana their hand* were sprinkled with its bloed. Similar rites of purification
ϊϊ4
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angry at the murder of Apsyrtus. And as they were sailing past the Apsyrtides Islands, the ship spoke, saying that the wrath of Zeus would not cease unless they journeyed to Ausonia and were purified by Circe for the murder of Apsyrtus.1 So when they had sailed past the Ligurian and Celtic nations and had voyaged through the Sardinian Sea, they skirted Tyrrhenia and came to Aeaea, where they supplicated Circe and were purified.2
And as they sailed past the Sirens,8 Orpheus restrained the Argonauts by chanting a counter melody. Butes alone swam off to the Sirens, but Aphrodite carried him away and settled him in Lily-baeum.
After the Sirens, the ship encountered Charybdis and Scylla and the Wandering Rocks,4 above which a great flame and smoke were seen rising. But Thetis with the Nereids steered the ship through them at the summons of Hera.
Having passed by the Island of Thrinacia, where are the kine of the Sun,5 they came to Corcyra, the island of the Phaeacians, of which Alcinous was king.6 But when the Colchians could not find the
for homicide are represented on Greek vases. See my note on Pausanias, ii. 31. 8 (vol. iii. p. 277).
3	About the Argonauts and the Sirens, see Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 891-921 ; Orphica, Argonautica, 1270-1297 ; Hyginue, Fab. 14.
4	Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 922 eqq. These Wandering Roeks are supposed to be the Lipari islands, two of which are still active volcanoes.
6 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon, iv. 964-979, according to whom the kine of the Sun were milk-white, with golden horns.
6 About the Argonauts among the Phaeacians, see Apollonius Rhodius, Argon, iv. 982 eqq.; Orphica, Argonautica, 1298-1354; Hyginus, Fab. 23.
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τὴν ναΰν εὺρεῖν μὴ δυναμενων οἱ μὲν τοῖς Κεραυ-νίοις1 ὅρεσι παρωκησαν, οἱ δὲ εἰς τὴν Ίλλυριδα κομισθἐντες έκτισαν Άψυρτίδας νήσους· ἔνιοι δὲ πρὸς Φαίακας ἐλθὁντες τὴν Ἀργὼ κατέΧαβον καί την Μήδειαν ἀπῄτουν παρ’ ΆΧκινόου. 6 δὲ εἶπεν, εἰ μὲν ἤδη συνελήλυθεν Ίασονι, δώσειν αυτήν ἐκείνῳ, εἰ δ’ ἔτι παρθένος ἐστί, τῷ πατρὶ άποπεμψειν.1 2 Ἀρήτη δὲ ἡ Ἀλκινὁου γυνὴ φθά-σασα Μήδειαν Ίασονι συνέζευξεν ὅθεν οἱ μὲν Κὁλχοι μετὰ Φαιάκων κατοίκησαν, οι δὲ Ἀργο-ναϋται μετὰ τὴς Μήδειας άνήχθησαν.
26	Πλἑοντες δὲ νυκτος σφοδρω περιπίπτουσι χειμωνι. Ἀπόλλων δὲ στὰς ἐπὶ τὰς Μελαντίους3 * Σειράς, τοξεύσας τω βέΧει εις τὴν θάΚασσαν κατήστραψεν. οι δὲ πλησίον εθεάσαντο νήσον, τῷ δὲ παρὰ προσδοκίαν άναφανήναι4 προσορμι-σθεντες Ἀνάφην εκάΧεσαν ιδρυσάμενοι δὲ βωμόν Ἀπόλλωνος αἰγλήτου6 και θυσίασαν τες ἐπ’ ευωχίαν ετράπησαν. δοθείσαι δ’ ὑπὸ *Κρήτης Μηδείᾳ δώδεκα θεράπαιναι τοὺς άριστέας εσκωπ-τ ον μετά π αιώνιας* ὅθεν ἔτι καὶ νῦν ἐν τῇ θυσία σύνηθες ἐστι σκώπτειν ταῖς γυναιξίν.
1	Κtpauvlots Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 175: κςρκυ-paiois A : κ*ρκυραίων Έ. 2 αποπἐμψειν E : άντιπἐμψειν Α.
8	Μελαντίους Apollonius Rhodius, Argon, iv. 1707 : μενοι-τίου Α.
4	A participle like καταπλαγἐντες seems wanted. Compare
ii. 5. 1.
β αίγλἡτου Apollonius Rhodius, Argon, iv. 1716: alyatov A.
1	Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon, iv. 1106 ajg.; Or-phica, Argonautica, 1327
2	Compare Apollonius Rhodius, -έΙτςοη. iv. Π11-1169;
Orphica, Argonautica, 1342 sgg.
• Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon, iv. 1206 553.
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ship, some of them settled at the Ceraunian mountains, and some journeyed to Illyria and colonized the Apsyrtides Islands. But some came to the Phaeacians, and finding the Argo there, they demanded of Alcinous that he should give up Medea. He answered, that if she already knew Jason, he would give her to him, but that if she were still a maid he would send her away to her father.1 However, Arete, wife of Alcinous, anticipated matters by marrying Medea to Jason;2 hence the Colchians settled down among the Phaeacians 8 and the Argonauts put to sea with Medea.
Sailing by night they encountered a violent storm, and Apollo, taking his stand on the Melantian ridges, dashed lightning down, shooting a shaft into the sea. Then they perceived an island close at hand, and anchoring there they named it Anaphe, because it had loomed up (anaphanenai) unexpectedly. So they founded an altar of Radiant Apollo, and having offered sacrifice they betook them to feasting; and twelve handmaids, whom Arete had given to Medea, jested merrily with the chiefs; whence it is still customary for the women to jest at the sacrifice.4
4 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon, iv. 1701-1730 > Orphica, Argonautica, 1361-1367. From the description of Apollonius we gather that the raillery between men and women at these sacrifices was of a ribald character (αισχροῖς Ιπεσσιν). Here Apollodorus again departs from Apollonius, who places the intervention of Apollo and the appearance of the island of Anaphe after the approach of the Argonauts to Crete, and their repuse by Talos. Moreover, Apollonius tells how, after leaving Phaeacia, the Argonauts were driven by a storm to Libya and the Syrtes, where they suffered much hardship {Argon, iv. 1228-1628). This Libyan episode in the voyage of the Argo is noticed by Diodorus Siculus (iv. 56. 6), but entirely omitted by Apollodorus.
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Εντεύθεν άναχθέντες κωλύονται Κρήτῃ προσ-ίσχειν ὑπὸ Τάλω. τούτον οι μὲν τοῦ χαλκού ψενους εἶναι λέγουσιν, οἱ δὲ ὺπὺ Ἠψαίστου Μίνωι Βοθήναι· δς ἦν χαλκούς ἀνήρ, οἱ δε ταύρον αυτόν λέγουσιν, είχε δὲ φλέβα μίαν ἀπὸ αύχένος κατατείνουσαν ἄχρι σφυρών κατά δὲ τὺ τέρμα1 τής φλεβος ήλος Βιήρειστο χαλκούς. οὔτος ὁ Τάλως τρὶς έκάστης ημέρας την νήσον περιτρο-χάζων έτη pec· Sio και τότε την Ἀργὼ προσ-ττλέουσαν θεωρών τοῖς Τα,θοις έβαλλεν. εζαπατη-θεὶς δὲ ὑπὸ Μήδειας άπέθανεν, ώς μὲν ἔνιοι λέγουσι, διὰ φαρμάκων αὐτῷ μανίαν Μήδειας εμβαλούσης, ως οἐ τινες, ύποσχομένης ποιήσειν αθάνατον καί τον ήλον έξελούσης, έκρυέντος τού παντός Ιχώρος αυτόν ἀποθανεῖν, τινὲς δὲ αυτόν τοξευθέντα ύπο Π οίαντος είς το σφυρον τελευ-τήσαι λέγουσι.
Μίαν δὲ ενταύθα νύκτα μείναντες Αίγίνη προσ-ίσχουσιν ύΒρεύσασθαι θέλοντες, και γίνεται περί τής ύΒρείας αὐτοῖς άμιλλα. ἐκεῖθεν δὲ διὰ τῆς Εὐβοίας καὶ τῆς ΑοκρίΒος πλεύσαντες είς *Ιωλκον
1 τἐρμα Faber, Heyne, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner : δέρμα A, Zenobius, Cenl. v. 85, Westermann, Muller.
1 As to Talos, see Apollonius Rhodius, -4τηοη. iv. 1639-1693; Orphica, ^rgroncmlica, 1358-1360; Agatharchides, in Photius, Bibliotheca, p. 4436, lines22-25, ed. Bekker; Lucian, £)e saltalione, 49 ; Zenobius, Cenl. v. 85; Suldas, s.v. 2αρδά-vios γἐλ»ς; Eustathius, on Homer, Odyssey, xx. 302, p. 1893 ; Scholiast on Plato, Republic, i. p. 337 a. Talos would seem to have been a bronze image of the sun represented as a man with a bull's head. See The Dying Ood, pp. 74 sq.; A. B. Cook, Zeiia, i. 718 sgg. In his account of the death of Talos our author again differs from Apollonius Rhodius, according
xi8
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Putting to sea from there, they were hindered from touching at Crete by Talos.1 Some say that he was a man of the Brazen Race, others that he was given to Minos by Hephaestus; he was a brazen man, but some say that he was a bull. He had a single vein extending from his neck to his ankles, and a bronze nail was rammed home at the end of the vein. This Talos kept guard, running round the island thrice every day ; wherefore, when he saw the Argo standing inshore, he pelted it as usual with stones. His death was brought about by the wiles of Medea, whether, as some say, she drove him mad by drugs, or, as others say, she promised to make him immortal and then drew out the nail, so that all the ichor gushed out and he died. But some say that Poeas shot him dead in the ankle.
After tarrying a single night there they put in to Aegina to draw water, and a contest arose among them concerning the drawing of the water.2 Thence they sailed betwixt Euboea and Locris and came to
to whom Talos perished through grazing his ankle against a jagged rock, so that all the ichor in his body gushed out. This incident seems to have been narrated by Sophocles in one of his plays (Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon, iv. 1638 ; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, i. 110 sqq.). The account, mentioned by Apollodorus, which referred the death of Talos to the spells of Medea, is illustrated by a magnificent vase-painting, in the finest style, which represents Talos swooning to death in presence of the Argonauts, while the enchantress Medea stands by, gazing grimly at her victim and holding in one hand a basket from which she seems to be drawing with the other the fatal herbs. See A. B. Cook, Zeus, i. p. 721, with plate xli.
2	Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 1765-1772, from whose account we gather that this story was told to explain the origin of a foot-race in Aegina, in which young men ran with jars full of water on their shoulders.
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ἢλθον, τον πάντα πΧούν ἐν τέτταρσι μησὶ τελειὡ-. σαν τες.
27	Πελίας δὲ ἀπογνοὺς τὴν υποστροφήν των Αργοναυτών τον Αϊσονα κτείνειν ἦθελβν· ὁ δὲ αἰτησάμενος εαυτόν ἀνελεῖν θυσίαν επιτελών ἀδεῶς τοῦ ταυρείου σπασάμενος αίματος1 ἀπἑ-θανεν. ἡ δὲ Ιάσονος μήτηρ ἐπαρασαμένη Πελία,1 2 νήπιον άποΧιπούσα παῖδα Πρόμαχον ὲαυτὴν ἀνήρτησε· Πελίας δὲ καὶ τὸν αὐτῇ καταΧειφθέντα παῖδα ἀπἑκτεινεν. ὁ δὲ ’Ιάσων κατεΧθων τὺ μὲν δέρας ἔδωκε, περὶ ών δὲ ἡδικήθη μετελθεῖν έθέΧων καιρόν ἐξεδἐχετο. καὶ τότε μὲν εἰς Ισθμόν μετὰ τῶν άριστέων πλεύσας ἀνέθηκε τὴν ναὖν Ποσει-δῶνι, αὖθις δὲ Μήδειαν παρακαΧεΐ ζητεῖν ὅπως Πελία? αὐτῷ δικα? ύπόσχτ). ἡ δὲ εἰς τὰ βασί-λεία τοῦ Πελίου παρεΧθούσα πείθει τὰς θυγατέρας αὐτοῦ τον πατέρα κρεουργήσαι καί κάθε-ῆτὴσαι, διὰ φαρμάκων αυτόν ἐπαγγελλομἐνη ποιησειν νέον καί τού πιστεύσαι χάριν κριόν μεΧίσασα καί καθεψήσασα ἐποίησε ν ἄρ να. αἱ δὲ πιστεύσασαι τον πατέρα κρεουρηούσι καί καθέψουσιν. 'Άκαστος 3 δὲ μετὰ τῶν τὴν Ίωλκον
1	ravptiou σπασάμενος αίματος E : ταύρου αίμα σπασάμενος Α.
2	πελία E : πελίαν Α.
3	‘'Ακαστο» Aegius : ἄδραστος E Α.
1	Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 50. 1 ; Valerius Flaccus, Argon, i. 777 The ancients believed that bull’s blood was poisonous. Similarly Themistocles was popularly supposed to have killed himself by drinking bull’s olood (Plutarch, Themietoclesy 31).
2	Her name was Perimede, according to Apolledorus (i. 9. 16). Diedorus Siculus calls her Amphinome, and says that she stabbed herself after cursing Pelias (iv. 50. 1).
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Iolcus, having completed the whole voyage in four months.
Now Pelias, despairing of the return of the Argonauts, would have killed Aeson; but he requested to be allowed to take his own life, and in offering a sacrifice drank freely of the bull’s blood and died.1 And Jason’s mother cursed Pelias and hanged herself,2 leaving behind an infant son Promachus; but Pelias slew even the son whom she had left behind.8 On his return Jason surrendered the fleece, but though he longed to avenge his wrongs he bided his time. At that time he sailed with the chiefs to the Isthmus and dedicated the ship to Poseidon, but afterwards he exhorted Medea to devise how he could punish Pelias. So she repaired to the palace of Pelias and persuaded his daughters to make mince meat of their father and boil him, promising to make him young again by her drugs; and to win their confidence she cut up a ram and made it into a lamb by boiling it. So they believed her, made mince meat of their father and boiled him.4 But Acastus buried his father with the help
3	Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 50. 1.
4	With this account of the death of Pelias compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 51 eqPaueaniae, viii. 11. 2 sq.; Zenobius, Cent. iv. 92; Plautus, Pseudolus, Act iii. w. 868 sqq.; Cicero, De seneetute, xxiii. 83; Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 297-349; Hyginue, Fab. 24. The story of the fraud practised by Medea on Pelias is illustrated by Greek vase-paintings. For example, on a black-figured vase the ram is seen issuing from the boiling cauldron, while Medea and the two daughters of Peliae stand by watching it with gestures of glad surprise, and the aged white-haired king himself site looking on expectant. See Miss J. E. Harrison, Greek Vase Paintings (London, 1894), plate ii; A. Baumeister, DenJcmdler dee klossischen Alter-turns, ii. 1201 sq.t with fig. 1394. According to the author of
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οίκούντων τον πατέρα θάπτει, τον δὲ Ιάσονα μετὰ τῆς Μήδειας τῆς Ίωλκου εκβάλΧει.
Οἱ δὲ ἦκον εἰς Κόρινθον, καὶ δἐκα μὲν ἔτη διετἑλουν ευτυχούντες, αὖθι? δὲ τοῦ τῆς Κορίνθου βασιλέως Κρέοντος τὴν θυγατέρα Γλαύκην Ίασονι ἐγγυῶντος, παραπεμψάμενος Ίασων Μή-δειαν ἐγάμει. ἡ δε, οὕς τε ωμοσεν Ίάσων θεούς επικαΧεσαμένη και την ’Ιάσονος αχαριστίαν μεμφαμένη πολλάκις, τῇ μὲν γαμουμένη πέπλον μεμαγμἐνον1 φαρμάκοις2 επεμψεν, ον άμφιεσα-μένη μετά του βοηθούντος πατρός πυρὶ Χάβρψ κατεφΧέχθη,3 τους δὲ παῖδας οὺς εἔχεν ἐξ ’Ιάσονος, Μέρμερον καὶ Φἐρητα, άπέκτεινε, και Χαβοΰσα παρά Ἠλίου άρμα πτηνών4 δρακόντων επι τούτου φενγονσα η\θεν εις ’Αθήνας, λέγεται δὲ <καὶ> ὅτι φενγονσα τούς παιδας ἔτι νηπίους όντας κατέΧιπεν, ίκέτας καθίσασα ἐπὶ τον βωμόν
1	μ^μαγμἐνον E : μεμαγευμἐνον Α.
2	φαρμάκοΐί ER : φάρμακον Α.
3	κατ€φ\€χθη E : καταφλίγει Α.
4	πτηνών EC. Some MSS. read πτηνίν.
the epic Returns (.Nostoi), Medea in like manner restored to youth Jason’s old father, Aeson ; according to Pherecydes and Simonides, ehe applied the magical restorative with success to her husband, Jaaon. Again, Aeschylus wrote a play called The Nurses of Dionysus, in which he related how Medea similarly renovated not only the nurses but their husbands by the eimple process of decoction. See the Greek Argument to the Medea of Euripides, and the Scholiast on Aristophanes, Knights, 1321. (According to Ovid, Metamorph, vii. 251-294, Medea restored Aeson to youth, not by boiling him, but by draining his bedy of his effete old blood and replacing it by a magic brew.) Again, when Pelope had been killed and
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of the inhabitants of Iolcus, and he expelled Jason and Medea from Iolcus.
They went to Corinth, and lived there happily for ten years, till Creon, king of Corinth, betrothed his daughter Glauce to Jason, who married her and divorced Medea. But she invoked the gods by whom Jason had sworn, and after often upbraiding him with his ingratitude she sent the bride a robe steeped in poison, which when Glauce had put on, she was consumed with fierce fire along with her father, who went to her rescue.1 But Mermerus and Pheres, the children whom Medea had by Jason, she killed, and having got from the Sun a car drawn by winged dragons she fled on it to Athens.2 Another tradition is that on her flight she left behind her children, who were still infants, setting them as suppliants on the altar of Hera of the
served up at a banquet of the gods by his cruel father Tantalus, the deities in pity restored him to life by boiling him in a cauldron from which he emerged well and whole except for the loss of his shoulder, of which Demeter hed inadvertently partaken. See Pindar, Olymp. i. 26. (40) sq., with the Scholiast; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 152-153. For similar stories of the magical restoration of youth jtnd life, see Appendix, “The Renewal of Youth.”
1	See Euripides, Medea, 1136 eqq. It is said that in her agony Glauce threw herself into a fountain, which was thenceforth named after her(Pausanias, ii. 2.6). The fountain has been discovered and excavated in recent years. See G. W. Elderkin, “The Fountain of Glauce at Corinth,” American Journal of Archaeology, xiv. (1910), pp. 19-50.
2	In this account of the tragic end of Medea’s stay at Corinth our author has followed the Medea of Buripides. Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 54; Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 391 eqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 25. According to Apuleius (Metamorph. i. 10), Medea contrived to burn the king’s palace and the king himself in it, as well as his daughter.
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τῆς Ἠρας τῆς ακραίας· Κορίνθιοι δὲ αὐτοὺς ἀνα-στήσαντες κατ€τραυμάτισαν.
Μήδεια δὲ ἦκεν εἰς Αθήνας, κἀκεῖ γαμηθεΐσα Α ἰγεῖ παῖδα γέννα Μ ἧδον. ειτιβουλεύουσα δὲ ύστερον Θησεῖ φυγὰς ἐξ ’Αθηνών μετὰ τοῦ παιδὺς εκβάλλεται, ἀλλ* οντος μὲν πολλών κρατήσας βαρβάρων τὴν ὑφ* iavrbv χώραν άπασαν Μηδίαν ἐκάλεσε, καὶ στρατευομενος ἐπὶ ’Ινδοὺς ἀπέθανε· Μήδεια δὲ εἰ? Κὁλχους ἦλθεν άγνωστος, και καταλαβονσα Αίήτην υττο του αδελφόν ΙΙέρσου τής βασιλείας ἐστερημενον, κτείνασα τούτον τῷ πατρὶ τὴν βασιλείαν άποκατεστησεν. 1 2
1	Compare Pausanias, ii. 3. 6; Aelian, Faria Historia, v. 21 ; Scholiast on Euripides, Medea, 9 and 264. Down to a comparatively late date the Corinthians used to offer annual sacrifices and perform other rites for the sake of expiating the murder of the children. Seven boys and seven girls, clad in black and with their hair shorn, had to spend a year in the sanctuary of Hera of the Height, where the murder had been perpetrated. These customs tell into desuetude after Corinth was captured by the Romans. See Pausanias, ii. 3. 7; Scholiast on Euripides, Medea, 264; compare Philostratus, Heroica, xx. 24.
2	According to one account, Medea attempted to poison Theseus, but his father dashed the poison cup from hie lips. See below, Epitome, i. 5eq.; Plutarch, Theseus, 12; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 55. 4-6 ; Pausanias, ii. 3. 8 ; Scholiast on Homer, II. xi. 741 ; Eustathius, Comment, on Dionysius Perieg. 1017 ; Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 406-424. According to Ovid,
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Height; but the Corinthians removed them and wounded them to death.1
Medea came to Athens, and being there married to Aegeus bore him a son Medus. Afterwards, however, plotting against Theseus, she was driven a fugitive from Athens with her son.2 But he conquered many barbarians and called the whole country under him Media,8 and marching against the Indians he met his death. And Medea came unknown to Colchis, and finding that Aeetes had been deposed by his brother Perses, she killed Perses and restored the kingdom to her father.4
the poison which Medea made use of to take off Theseus was aconite.
8 For the etymology, compare Diedorus Siculus, iv. 55. 5 and 7, iv. 56. 1; Strabo, xi. 13. 10, p. 526; Paus&ni&e, ii. 3. 8 ; Eustathius, Comment, on Dionysius Perieg. 1017 ; Hygi-nus, Fab. 27.
4 According to others, it was not Medea but her son Medus who killed Perses. See Diodorus Siculus, iv. 56.1; Hyginus, Fab. 27. Cicero quotes from an otherwise unknown Latin tragedy some lines in which the deposed Aeetes is represented mourning his forlorn state in an unkingly and unmanly strain (Tuscvlan. Disput. iii. 12. 26). The narrative of Hyginus ban all the appearance of being derived from a tragedy, perhaps the same tragedy from which Cicero quotes. But that tragedy itself was probably based on a Greek original; for Diodorus Siculus introduces his similar account of the assassination of the usurper with the remark that the history of Medea had been embellished and distorted by the extravagant fancies of the tragedians.
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Ι. Ἐπειδὴ δὲ τὺ τοῦ. Δευκαλίωνος διεξεληλύ-θαμεν γένος, ἐχομἑνως λίγωμεν1 τὺ ’Ινάχειον.
Ὠκεανοῦ καὶ Τηθὑος γίνεται παῖς *Ίνα%ος, ἀφ’ οὖ ποταμὸς ἐν Ἀργει Τναχος καλεῖται, τούτου καὶ Μελίας2 τῆς Ὠκεανοῦ Φορωνεὺς τε καὶ Αἰγιαλεὺς παῖδες ἐγἐνοντο. ΑίγιαΧέως μὲν οὖν ἄπαιδος ἀποθανὁντος ἡ χώρα αττασα AiyiaXeia ἐκλήθη, Φορωνεὺς δὲ ἁπάσης τῆς ὕστερον Πελο-ττοννήσου ττροσαγορευθβίσης δυναστεύων ἐκ Τηλε-δίκης3 νύμφης Ἀπιν καὶ Νιὁβην ἐγἐννησεν. Ἀπις μὲν οὖν εἰς τυραννίδα την έαυτον μετα-στησας δύναμιν καί βίαιος ών τύραννος, ονομασας4 ἀφ’ ἐαυτοῦ τὴν Πελοπόννησον Ἀπίαν, ὑπο Θελξίονος και Τελχῖνος ἐπιβουλευθεὶς ἄπαις ἀπἑθανε, καὶ νομισθεις θεὺς ἐκλήθη Σάραπις· Νιόβης δὲ καὶ Διὸς (ἦ πρώτῃ γυναικὶ Ζεὺς θνητῇ ἐμίγη) παῖς "Αργος ἐγένετο, ως δὲ ΆκονσίΧαός
1	λἐγωμεν Aegius : λἐγομεν Α.
2	Μελίας Tzetzes, £οΛοί. on Lycophron, 177, Scholiast on Plato, Timaeus, p. 22 ▲ : μελίσσης A.
8 Τηλοδίκης Tzetzes, £οΛοί. on Lycophron, 177, Scholiast on Plato, Timaeus, p. 22 a : ἐκ τῆς Λαοδίκης Heyne (in the text). 4 όναμάσας Bekker, Wagner (misprint).
1 As to In&chus and his descendants, see Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 177 (who follows Apolledorus); Pausanias, ii. 15. 5; Scholiast on Euripides, Orestes, 932; Scholiast on
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I.	Having now gone through the family of Deucalion, we have next to speak of that of Inachus.
Ocean and Tethys had a son Inachus, after whom a river in Argos is called Inachus.1 He and Melia, daughter of Ocean, had sons, Phoroneus and Aegia-leus. Aegialeus having died childless, the whole country was called Aegialia; and Phoroneus, reigning over the whole land afterwards named Peloponnese, begat Apis and Niobe by a nymph Teledice. Apis converted his power into a tyranny and named the Peloponnese after himself Apia; but being a stem tyrant he was conspired against and slain by Thelxion and Telchis. He left no child, and being deemed a god was called Sarapis.2 But Niobe had by Zeus (and she was the first mortal woman with whom Zeus cohabited) a son Argus, and also, so says
Homer, II. i. 22. According to Apion, the flight of the Israelites from Egypt took place during the reign of Inachus at Argos. See Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelii, x. 10. 10 sq. On the subject of Phoroneus there was an ancient epic Plioronis, of which a few verses have survived. See Ερι-corum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, pp. 209 sqq.
2 Apolledorus identifies the Argive Apis with the Egyptian bull Apis, who was in turn identified with Serapis [Sarapis). As to the Egyptian Apis, see Herodotus, ii. 153 (with Wiedemann’s note), iii. 27 and 28. As to Apia as a name for Pelopounese or Argos, see Aeschylus, Suppl. 260 sqq.; Pau-sanias, ii. 5. 7 ; Scholiast on Homer, II. i. 22 ; T/.etzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 177 ; Stephanus Bvzantius, β.ν. *Aπία.
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φησι, καί Πελασγος, ἀφ’ ον κληθηναι τους την Πελοπόννησον οἰκοῦντας Πελασγούς. Ἠσίοδος
2	δὲ τον Πελασγόν αντόχθονά φησιν είναι. ἀλλὰ περὶ μὲν τούτου πάλιν ἐροῦμεν * Αργος δὲ λαβών1 τὴν βασιλείαν ἀφ’ ἐαυτοῦ τὴν Πελοπόννησον ἐκάλεσεν Ἀργος, καὶ γη μας Εὐάδνην τὴν Στρυ-μόνος καὶ Νεαίρας ἐτέκνωσεν "Εκβασον ΤΙείραντα ’Επίδαυρον Κρίασον, ος καὶ τὴν βασιλείαν τταρε-λαβεν.
Ἐκβάσου δὲ Ἀγήνωρ γίνεται, τούτον δὲἈργος ὁ ττανότττης λεγόμενος, είχε δὲ οντος οφθαλμούς μεν εν παντὶ τῷ σ ώ ματ ι, υπερβάλλω ν δὲ δυνάμει τον μὲν τὴν Ἀρκαδίαν λνμαινόμενον ταύρον άνε-λων την τούτον Βοράν ημφιέσατο, Σάτυρον δὲ τοὺς Ἀρκάδας άΒικονντα καί άφαιρούμενον τα βοσκήματα νποστας ἀπέκτεινε. λέγεται δὲ ὅτι καὶ τὴν Ύαρτάρον καί Γῆ? Ἕχιδναν, ἢ τοὺς τταριόντας σννηρτταζεν, εττιτηρησας κοιμωμένην αττέκτεινεν. έξεΒίκησε δὲ καὶ τὸν Ἀπιδος φόνον, τούς αιτίονς άττοκτείνας.
3	νΑργόν δὲ καὶ ’Ισμήνης τῆς Ασωπού παῖς νΙασος,1 2 οὑ φασιν ’Ιὼ γενέσθαι. Κάστωρ δὲ ὸ σνγγράψας τὰ χρονικά καί πολλοὶ τῶν τραγικών Ίναχον την ’Ιὼ λέγονσιν Ἠσίοδος δὲ καὶ Ἀκου-
1	After λαβών the MSS. (Α) add παρά Φορών fas, which is omitted by Hercher and Wagner, following Heyne.
2	Ίασος Aegius : Ισος A.
1	See below, iii. 8. 1.
2	Compare Scholiast on Euripides, Orestes, 932; Hyginus, 2ῖοδ. 145.
* As to Argue and his many eyes, compare Aeschvlus, Suppl. 303 sqqScholiast on Euripides, Phoen. 1116; Ovid, Metamorph. i. 625 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 145; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. vii. 790 ; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini,
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Acusilaus, a son Pelasgus, after whom the inhabitants of the Peloponnese were called Pelasgians. However, Hesiod says that Pelasgus was a son of the soil. About him I shall speak again.1 But Argus received the kingdom and called the Peloponnese after himself Argos; and having married Evadne, daughter of Strymon and Neaera, he begat Ecbasus, Piras, Epidaurus, and Criasus,2 who also succeeded to the kingdom.
Ecbasus had a son Agenor, and Agenor had a son Argus, the one who is called the All seeing. He had eyes in the whole of his body,3 and being exceedingly strong he killed the bull that ravaged Arcadia and clad himself in its hide;4 and when a satyr wronged the Arcadians and robbed them of their cattle, Argus withstood and killed him. It is said, too, that Echidna,5 daughter of Tartarus and Earth, who used to carry off passers-by, was caught asleep and slain by Argus. He also avenged the murder ot Apis by putting the guilty to death.
Argus and Ismene, daughter of Asopus, had a son lasus, who is said to have been the father of Io.6 But the annalist Castor and many of the tragedians allege that Io was a daugherof Inachus;7 and Hesiod
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 5 eg. (First Vatican Mythographer, IS).
4 Compare Dionysius, quoted by the Scholiast on Euripides, Phoeniss. 1116, who says merely that Argus was clad in a hide and had eyes all over his body.
6 As to the monster Echidna, half woman, half snake, see Hesiod, Theog. 295 sqq.
6	Compare Pausanias, ii. 16. 1 ; Scholiast on Euripides, Orestes, 932.
7	Compare Aeschylus, Prometheus, 589 sqq.; Heredotus, i. 1; Plutarch, De malignitate Herodoti, 11 ; Lucian, Dial, deorum, iii.; id. Dial. Marin, vii. 1; Pausanias, iii. 18. 13 ; Ovid, Metamorph. i. 583 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 145.
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σίλαος Πειρῆνος αυτήν φασιν είναι. τ αυτήν ίερωσύνην τῆς Ἠρας εχουσαν Ζεὺς ἔφθειρε. φω ραθείς δὲ ὑφ’ Ἠρας τῆς μὲν κόρη? άψάμενος εἰς βουν μετεμὁρφωσε λευκὴν, ἀπωμὁσατο δὲ ταύτῃ1 μὴ συνελθεΐν διὸ φησιν Ἠσίοδος οὐκ ἐπισπᾶσθαι την άπο των Θεών ὸργὴν τοὺς γινομένους ορκους υπέρ έρωτος. Γ/Ηρα δὲ αίτησαμενη παρά Διὸς τὴν βουν φύλακα αυτής κατεστησεν Ἀργον τὸν πανοπτην, ον Φε^εκύδης2 μὲν Ἀρέ-στορος λέγει, Ἀσκληπιάδης δε ’Ινάχου, Κερκωψ*3 δὲ Ἀργου καὶ Ισμήνης τῆ? ’Ασωπού θυ<γατρός· Άκουσίλαος δὲ γηγενῆ αυτόν λέγει, οντος ἐκ τῆς ελαίας εΒεσμευεν αυτήν ἥτις εν τῷ Μυκη-ναίων ύπήργεν ἄλσει. Διὸς δὲ ἐπιτ άξαντος Έρμη κλεψαι την βουν, μηνύσαντος Τ έρακος, ἐπειδὴ λαθεϊν ούκ ήΒύνατο, λίθῳ βαλών ἀπέ-κτεινε τον *Apyov, ὅθεν ἀργειφὁντης εκλήθη. Ἠρα δὲ τῇ βο'ὶ οίστρον εμβάλλει ή δὲ πρώτον ή κεν εἰς τον ἀπ’ εκείνης Ίον ιον κόλπον κληθέντα, επειτα Βία της ΊλλυρίΒος πορευθεισα και τον Αίμον ύπερβαλοΰσα Βιεβη τον τότε μεν καλού-μενον πόρον ®ράκιον, νυν δὲ ἀπ’ εκείνης Βόσπορον. ἀπελθοῦσα4 δὲ εἰ? Σκυθίαν καὶ τὴν Κιμμερίδα γῆν, πολλὴν γερσον πλανηθεισα καί πολλὴν Βιανηξαμενη θάλασσαν Ευρώπης τε καὶ
1	ταύττι Wagner: ταύτην E : αυτἡν Α : ἀρχἡν Hercher.
‘2 Φερεκόὅης . . . Άσκλτρπάδης Heyne (comparing Scholiast on Euripides, Phoenis8aet 1116), Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: ’Ασκλιρπάδτ/ς . . . Φερεκόδης A, Westermann.
8	Κἐρκωψ Aegius : κἐκροψ Α.
4 ἀπελὅουσα E : ἐπελὅουσα Α.
1 Compare Aeschylus, Suppl. 291 *90.; Scholiast on Homer,
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and Acusilaus say that she was a daughter ot Piren. Zeus seduced her while she held the priesthood of Hera, but being detected by Hera he by a touch turned lo into a white cow1 and swore that he had not known her; wherefore Hesiod remarks that lover’s oaths do not draw down the anger of the gods. But Hera requested the cow from Zeus for herself and set Argus the All-seeing to guard it. Pherecydes says that this Argus was a son of Arestor ;2 but Asclep-iades says that he was a son of Inachus, and Cercops says that he was a son of Argus and lsmene, daughter of Asopus; but Acusilaus says that he was earth-born.3 He tethered her to the olive tree which was in the grove of the Mycenaeans. But Zeus ordered Hermes to steal the cow, and as Hermes could not do it secretly because Hierax had blabbed, he killed Argus by the cast of a stone;4 whence he was called Argiphontes.5 Hera next sent a gadfly to infest the cow,tt and the animal came first to what is called after her the Ionian gulf. Then she journeyed through Illyria and having traversed Mount Haemus «she crossed what was then called the Thracian Straits but is now called after her the Bosphorus.7 And having gone away to Scythia and the Cimmerian land she wandered over great tracts of land and swam wide stretches of sea both in Europe and Asia until at last 11. ii. 103 (who cites the present passage of Apolledorus); Ovid, Metamorph. i. 588 sqq.
* The passage of Pherecydes is quoted by the Scholiast on Euripides, Phoenissae, 1116.
3	So Aeschylus, Prometheus, 305.
4	Compare Scholiast on Aeschylus, Prometheus, 561; Scholiast on Homer, II. ii. 103.	· That is, slayer of Argus.
e For the wanderings of Io, goaded by the gadfly, see Aeschylus, Suppl. 540 sqq., Prometheus, 786(805) sqq.- Ovid Metamorph. i. 724 sqq.
Boeporos. “Cow’s strait ” or “Ox-ford.”
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Ἀσία?, τεΧευταΐον ἤκεν1 εἰς Αίγυπτον, ὅπου τὴν αργαίαν μορφήν άττοΧαβοΰσα γέννα παρὰ τῷ Νειλῳ ττοταμφ Ἕπαφον παῖδα. τούτον δὲ Ἠρα δεῖται Κουρήτων αφανή ποίησαι· οι δὲ ήφάνισαν αυτόν. καὶ Ζεὺς μὲν αἰσθὁμενος κτείνει Κουρήτας, Ίώ δὲ ἐπὶ ζήτησιν του παιδὺς ἐτράπετο. πΧανωμενη δὲ κατὰ τὴν Συρίαν αττασαν (εκεί yap εμηνύετο <ὅτι2 ἡ> 3 τοῦ Βυβλίων βασιΧεως <γυνὴ>4 ἐτιθήνει τον υἱὁν) καὶ τὸν *Ἐπαφον εὺ-ρουσα, εἰς Αίγυπτον ἐλθοῦσα ἐγαμήθη Τηλεγὁνῳ τῷ βασιΧεύοντι τότε Αἰγυ7ττίων. ίδρυσατο δὲ ἄγαλμα Δήμητρος, ἢν ἐκάλεσαν *Ισιν Αιγύπτιοι, καὶ τὴν ’Ιὼ *Ισιν ομοίως ^Γpoσηy6pευσav.
^Έιίταφος δὲ βασιλεύων Αιγυπτίων γαμεῖ Μἐμ-φιν την Νείλου θυγατέρα, καὶ ἀπὸ τ αυτής κτίζει Μἑμφιν πόλιν, καὶ τεκνοΐ θυyaτepa Αιβύην, ἀφ* ἦς ἡ χώρα Αιβύη ἐκλήθη. Αιβύης δὲ καὶ Ποσειδῶνος γίνονται παῖδες δίδυμοι Ἀγήνωρ καὶ Βῆλος. Ἀγήνωρ μὲν οὖν εἰς Φοινίκην απαλλαγείς εβασίΧευσε, κἀκεῖ τῆς μεγάλης ρίζης ἐγἐ-νετο γενεάρχης· ὅθεν υττερθησόμεθα περὶ τούτου. Βῆλος δὲ ύττομείνας εν Αἰγύπτῳ βασιΧεύει μεν Αἰγὑπτου, γαμεῖ δὲ Ἀγχινὁην6 τὴν Νείλου θυγατέρα, καὶ αὐτῷ ηίνονται παῖδες δίδυμοι,
1	ἡκεν Α : #ει E. 2 ὅτι inserted by Bekker : ώς Heyne.
3	ἡ a conjecture of Heyne’s. 4 γυνἡ inserted by Aegius.
8 *Aγχινὅην A, Scholiast on Homer, 7ί. i. 42 (citing the Second Book of Apollodorus): Ά-γχιρρόη Scholiast on Plato, Timaeus, p. 25 β : Άχιρόη Tzetzes, Chiliades, vii. 353, and Schol. on Lycophron, 583.
1 Compare Aeschylus, Prometheus, 846(865) sgg.; Herodotus, ii. 153, iii. 27; Ovid, Metamorph. i. 748 «ςς.; Hyginus, Fo6. 145.
3	Isis, whom the ancients sometimes identified with Io (see
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she came to Egypt, where she recovered her original form and gave birth to a son Epaphus beside the river Nile.1 Him Hera besought the Curetes to make away with, and make away with him they did. When Zeus learned of it, he slew the Curetes; but lo set out in search of the child. She roamed all over Syria, because there it was revealed to her that the wife of the king of Byblus was nursing her son ;2 and having found Epaphus she came to Egypt and was married to Telegonus, who then reigned over the Egyptians. And she set up an image of Demeter, whom the Egyptians called Isis,3 and Io likewise they called by the name of Isis.4
Reigningover theEgyptians Epaphus married Memphis, daughter of Nile, founded and named the city of Memphis after her, and begat a daughter Libya, after whom the region of Libya was called.5 Libya had by Poseidon twin sons, Agenor and Belus.6 Agenor departed to Phoenicia and reigned there, and there he became the ancestor of the great stock ; hence we shall defer our account of him.7 But Belus remained in Egypt, reigned over the country, and married Anchinoe, daughter of Nile, by whom he had twin
below), is said to have nursed the infant son of the king of Byblus. See Plutarch, lets et Osiris, 15 sq. Both stories probably reflect the search said to have been instituted by Isis for the bedy of the deed Osiris.
3	For the identification of Demeter with Isis, see Herodotus, ii. 59, 156 ; Diodorus Siculus, i. 13. 5, i. 25. 1, i. 96. 5.
4	Herodotus remarked (ii. 41) that in art Isis was represented like Io as a woman with cow’s horns. For the identification of Io and Isis, see Diodorus Siculus, i. 24. 8 ; Lucian, Dial, deorum, iii.; Clement of Alexandria, Strom, i. 21. 106, p. 382, ed. Potter; Propertius, iii. 20. 17 sq-; Juvenal, Sat. vi. 526 eqq.; Statius, Sylv. iii. 2. 101 sq.; Hyginus, Fab. 145.
6	Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 894.
• Compare J. Tzetzes, ChiUodes, vii. 349 sq.
7	See below, iii. 1.
*	τ * r·
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Αίγυπτος καὶ Δαναός, ώς δέ φησιν Ευριπίδης, και Κηφεὺς καὶ Φινεὺς προσέτι. Δαναόν μὲν οὖν Βῆλος ἐν Αιβύη κατωκισεν,1 Αίγυπτον δὲ ἐν ’Αραβία, ος καὶ καταστρεψάμενος 2 τὴν Μελαμ-πόδων 8 χώραν <ἀφ’ εαυτό υ> 4 ὼνὁμασεν Αίγυπτον. γίνονται δὲ ἐκ πολλών *γυναικών Αίγύπτφ μὲν παῖδες πεντηκοντα, θυγατέρες δὲ Δαναω πεντήκοντα. στασιασάντων δὲ αυτών περὶ τῆς ἀρχῆς5 ὕστερον, Δαναός τοὺς Αίγυπτου παῖδας δεδοικώς, ύποθεμένης Ἀθηνᾶς αὐτῷ ναῦν κατασκεύασε πρώτος καί τὰς θυγατέρας ἐνθἐμενος ἔφυ γε. προσσχών6 δὲ Ῥὁδῳ τὺ τῆς Αινδίας 7 ἄγαλμα ’Αθήνας ίδρύσατο. ἐντεῦθεν δὲ ἦκεν εἰς νΑργος, καί την βασιλείαν αὐτῷ παραδίδωσι Γελάνωρ 8 ὁ τότε βασιλεύων <αύτος δὲ κρατησας της χώρας ἀφ’ εαυτού τούς ενοικουντας Δαναούς ώνόμασε>.9 άνύδρου δὲ της χώρας ύπαρχούσης,
1	κατφκισ^ν R : κατώκησ^ν Α.
2	καταστρεψάμενος Scholiast on Homer, /ί. i. 42, Scholiast on Plato, Timaeus, p. 25 Β : κατασκαψάμενος Α.
8	μελαμπἀδων R, Scholiast on Homer, /ί. i. 42, Scholiast on Plato, Tinmens, p. 25 b, Zenobius, Gent. ii. 6 : μεν λαμπάδων A.
4	ἀφ’ iavrov added by Aegius from the Scholiasts on Homer and Plato, W.cc.
5	περ! τῆς ἀρχῆς omitted by Heyne and Bekker. Compare Scholiast on Homer, II. i. 42, στασιάντων ὅε πρός ἀλλἡλου* περί τῆς ἀρχῆς.
e προσσχών Scholiast on Homer, /ί. i. 42 : Tpoadyav A.
7	λινὅίας R : λυὅ/as A.
8	Γελάνωρ Heyne; compare Paueanias ii. 16. 1, ii. 19. 3, eg.: πελάνωρ A : kwdvoop Scholiast on Homer, //. i. 42.
9	αυτὅς δε κρατἡσας τῆς χώρας ἀφ* iavrov robs ἐνοικουντας Aavaobs ων6μασ*ν. These words are cited in the present connexion by the Scholiast on Homer, //. i. 42, as from the Second Book of Apollodorus. They are inserted by Aegius, Commelinusy Gale, and Muller, but omitted by Heyne, Westermann, Bekker, Hercher, and Wagner.
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sons, Egyptus and Danaus,1 but according to Euripides, he had also Cepheus and Phineus. Danaus was settled by Belus in Libya, and Egyptus in Arabia; but Egyptus subjugated the country of the Melam-pods and named it Egypt after himself. Both had children by many wives; Egyptus had fifty sons, and Danaus fifty daughters. As they afterwards quarrelled concerning the kingdom, Danaus feared the sons of Egyptus, and by the advice of Athena he built a ship, being the first to do so, and having put his daughters on board he fled. And touching at Rhodes he set up the image of Lindian Athena.2 Thence he came to Argos and the reigning king Gelanor surrendered the kingdom to him;8 and having made himself master of the country he named the inhabitants Danai after himself. But the country being
1	The following account of Egyptus and Danausy including the settlement of Danaus and his daughters at Argos, is quoted verbally, with a few omissions and changes, by the Scholiast on Homer, II. i. 42, who mentions the second book of Apollodorus as his authority. Compare Aeschylus, Suppl. 318 sqq. ; Scholiast on Euripides, Hecuba, 886, and Orestes, 872 ; Hyginus, Fab. 168 ; Servius on Virgil, Aen. x. 497.
2	Compare Herodotus, ii. 182 ; Marmor Parium, 15-17, pp. 544, 546, ed. C. Muller (Fragmenta Historicorum (iroecorum, vol. i.); Diodorus Siculus, v. 58. 1 ; Strabo, xiv. 2. 11, p. 655 ; Eusebius, Proeparatio Evangelii, iii. 8. As to the worship of the goddess, see Cecil Torr, Rhodes in Ancient Times (Cambridge, 1885), pp. 74 sq., 94 sq. In recent years a chronicle of the temple of Lindian Athena has been discovered in Rhodes : it is inscribed on a marble slab. See Chr. Blinkenberg, La Chronique du temple I/indien (Copenhagen, 1912).
3	Compare Pausanias, ii. 16. 1, ii. 19. 3 sq.
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ἐπειδὴ καὶ τὰς πηγὰς έξη pave Ποσειδῶν μη νία) ν ’Ινάχῳ διότι τὴν χώραν Ἠρα?1 ἐμαρτύρησεν είναι, τὰς θυγατέρας ύδρευσομένας επεμψε. μία δὲ αυτών Ἀμυμώνη ζητούσα ὕδωρ ρίπτει βέλος ἐπὶ ἔλαφον καὶ κοιμωμένου Ί,ατνρου τυγχάνει, κἀκεῖνος περιαναστὰς ἐπεθύμει συγγενέσθαι· Ποσειδῶνος δὲ επιφανέντος ό Σάτυρος μεν ἔφυγεν, Ἀμυμώνη δὲ τούτω συνευνάζετ αι, και αυτή Ποσειδῶν τὰ? ἐν Λέρνῃ πηγὰς εμήνυσεν.
Οἱ δὲ Αίγυπτου παῖδες ἐλθὁντες εἰς Ἀργος τῆς τε ἔχθρας παύσασθαι παρεκάλουν καί τὰς θυγατέρας αυτού γαμεΐν ήξίουν. Δαναὸς δὲ άμα μεν απιστών αυτών τοῖς επαγγέλμασιν, άμα δὲ καὶ μνησικακών περί της φυγής, ώμολόγει τούς γάμους καὶ διεκλήρου τὰς κόρας. 'Τπερμνή-στραν μεν οὐν τὴν πρεσβυτέραν ἐξεῖλον Αυγκει καί Γοργοφὁνην2 Πρωτεῖ· οὗτοι γὰρ ἐκ βασιλίδος γυναικος Αργυφίης εγεγόνεισαν ΑΙγύπτω. τῶν δὲ λοιπών ἔλαχον Βούσιρις μὲν και 'Εγκέλαδος και Λύκος καὶ Δαίφρων τὰς Δαναφ γεννηθείσας εξ Ευρώπης Αὐτομάτην Άμυμώνην Ἀγαυὴν Σκαιήν. αύται δὲ ἐκ βασιλίδος εγένοντο Δαναφ, εκ δε Έλεφαντίδος Γοργοφὁνη καὶ 'Τπερμνήστρα.8
1	* *Ηρας Heyne, comparing Pausanias, ii. 15, 5: ‘Αὅηνας Α.
2	ΓορΎοφόνην Aegius : γοργοφἀντην Α.
8 After *Τπερμνἡστρα the MSS. (Α) add Avytccvs ὅε Καλύκων ίλαχεν. These words are rightly omitted by Hercher and Wagner, following Heyne : they are bracketed by C. Muller, but retained by Westermann and Bekker.
1 Compare Pausanias, ii. 15. 5.
* Compare Euripides, Phoenissae, 187 βςς.; Lucian, Dial. Marin, vi.; Philostratus, Imagines, i. 8 ; Scholiast on Homer,
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waterless, because Poseidon had dried up even the springs out of anger at Inachus for testifying that the land belonged to Hera,1 Danaus sent his daughters to draw water. One of them, Amymone, in her search for water threw a dart at a deer and hit a sleeping satyr, and he, starting up, desired to force her; but Poseidon appearing on the scene, the satyr fled, and Amymone lay with Poseidon, and he revealed to her the springs at Lema.2
But the sons of Egyptus came to Argos, and exhorted Danaus to lay aside his enmity, and begged to marry his daughters. Now Danaus distrusted their professions and bore them a grudge on account of his exile; nevertheless he consented to the marriage and allotted the damsels among them.8 First, they picked out Hypermnestra as the eldest to be the wife of Lynceus, and Gorgophone to be the wife of Proteus; for Lynceus and Proteus had been borne to Egyptus by a woman of royal blood, Argyphia; but of the rest Busins, Enceladus, Lycus, and Daiphron obtained by lot the daughters that had been borne to Danaus by Europe, to wit, Automate, Amymone, Agave, and Scaea. These daughters were borne to Danaus by a queen; but Gorgophone and Hypermnestra were borne to him
II. iv. 171 ; Propertius, iii. 18. 47 eqHyginus, Fab. 169. There was a stream called Amymone at Lema. See Strabo, viii. 6. 8, p. 371 ; Pausanias, ii. 37. 1 and 4 ; Hyginus, I.e.
3	For the marriage of the sons of Egyptus with the daughters of Danaus, and its tragic sequel, see Zenobius, Gent. ii. 6 ; Scholiast on Euripides, Hecuba, 886, and Orestes, 872; Scholiast on Homer, It. iv. 171 ; Hyginus, Fab. 168; Serviue, on Virgil, Aen. x. 497. With the list of names of the bridal pairs as recorded by Apolledorus, compare the list given by Hyginus, Fab. 170.
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Ιστρος δὲ Τπποδάμειαν, Χαλκωδων Ῥοδίαν, 'Ayηvωp Κλεοπάτραν, Χαιτός 'Αστερίαν, Διο-κορυστὴς 'Ιπποδάμειαν,1 Ἀλκης1 2 Γλαύκην, Ἀλ-κ μήν ω ρ Τππομέδουσαν, Τππὁθοος Γοργήν, Εὐ-χήνωρ Ιφιμέδουσαν, Τππὁλυτος Ῥὁδην. οὔτοι μὲν οἱ δέκα ἐξ ’Αραβίας ηυναικός, αἱ δὲ παρθένοι ἐξ ἁμαδρυάδων νυμφών, αι μεν Ἀτλαντείης, αἱ δὲ ἐκ Φ θίβης. Άyaπτόλεμoς δὲ ελαχε ΤΙειρηνην, Κερκέτης δὲ Αύριον, Εὐρυδάμας Φαρτιν,3 Λίγιος Μ νήστραν, Ἀργιος Εὐίππην, 'Αρχέλαος Άνα-ξιβίην, Μενὲμαχος Νηλὡ, οι <μεν> έπτα etc Φοινίσσης yυναικος, αι δὲ παρθένοι Αἰθιοπίδος. άκληρωτὶ δὲ ἔλαχον δὁ ομωνυμίαν τὰς Μἐμφιδος οι ἐκ Τυ^ίας, Κλειτὺς Κλειτήν, 2θένελος Σθενἐ-λην, Χρύσιππος Χρυσίππην. οι δὲ ἐκ Καλιάδνης νηίδος νύμφης παϊδες δώδεκα έκληρωσαντο περί των ἐκ Πολυξοῦς νηίδος νύμφης* ἦσαν δὲ οἱ μὲν παῖδες Εὐρύλοχος Φάντης Περισθἑνης r/Ερμος Δρύας Ποταμών Κισσεὺς Αίξος Ίμβρος Βρομίος Πολύκτωρ Χθονίος, αι δὲ κόραι Αύτονοη Θεανώ Ήλεκτρα Κλεοπάτρα Ευρυδίκη Γλαυκίππη Ἀν-θηλεια Κλεοδώρη Εὐίππη Ἐρατὼ 2τὑγνη Βρύκη, οι δὲ <ἐκ> Γοργὁνος Aiyύπτω yεv6μεvoι ἐκληρώ-σαντο περί των ἐκ Πιερίας, καὶ λayχάvει Περί-φας μὲν Άκταίην, Οἰνεὺς δὲ Ποδάρκην, Αἴγυπτος
1	Ιπποδάμειαν. This name has already occurred two lines higher up; hence Heyne conjectured Κλεοδάμειαν or Φιλοὅάμειαν, comparing Pausanias, iv. 30. 2 (where the better reading seems to be Φυλοὅἄμεια). Wagner conjectured 'Ιπποὅἐην, comparing Hyginus, 170.
2	"Αλκής R : ἄλκις Α.
* Φάρτιν R: φάρτην Α : Φαιναρἐτην Hercher. Heyne conjectured Φάρην.
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by Elephantis. And Istrus got Hippodamia; Chal-codon got Rhodia; Agenor got Cleopatra; Chaetus got Asteria; Diocorystes got Hippodamia; Alces got Glauce; Alcmenor got Hippomedusa; Hippo-thous got Gorge; Euchenor got Iphimedusa; Hip-polytus got Rhode. These ten sons were begotten on an Arabian woman; but the maidens were begotten on Hamadryad nymphs, some being daughters of Atlantia, and others of Phoebe. Agaptolemus got Pirene; Cercetes got Dorium; Eurydamas got Phartis; Aegius got Mnestra ; Argius got Evippe ; Archelaus got Anaxibia; Menemachus got Nelo. These seven sons were begotten on a Phoenician woman, and the maidens on an Ethiopian woman. The sons of Egyptus by Tyria got as their wives, without drawing lots, the daughters of Danaus by Memphis in virtue of the similarity of their names ; thus Clitus got Clite; Sthenelus got Sthenele; Chrysippus got Chrysippe. The twelve sons of Egyptus by the Naiad nymph Caliadne cast lots for the daughters of Danaus by the Naiad nymph Polyxo : the sons were Eurylochus, Phantes, Peri-sthenes, Hermus, Dryas, Potamon, Cisseus, Lixus, Imbrus, Bromius, Polyctor, Chthonius; and the damsels were Autonoe, Theano, Electra, Cleopatra, Eury-dice, Glaucippe, Anthelia, Cleodore, Evippe, Erato, Stygne, Bryce. The sons of Egyptus by Gorgo, cast lots for the daughters of Danaus by Pieria, and Periphas got Actaea, Oeneus got Podarce, Egyptus
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Διωξίππην, Μενάλκης Ἀὅίτην, Λάμπος Ὠκυπέ-την, νΙ δμων Πυλάργην. οὗτοι1 δέ εἰσι νεώτατοι* νΙδας ΤττΗθδίκην, Δαίφρων Ἀδιάντην (αὗται δὲ ἐκ μητρος έγένοντο Ἕρση?), Πανδίων Καλλιδίκην, Ἀρβηλος Οἴμη ν, 'Τ πέρβιος Κελαινώ, Τππο-κορυστὴς 'Τπερίππην οὔτοι ἐξ Ἠφαιστίνης, αἱ δὲ ἐκ Κρίνους.
Ὠς δὲ έκΧηρώσαντο1 2 τοὺς γάμους, ὲστιάσας εγχειρίδια δίδωσι ταῖς θυγατράσιν, αι δὲ κοιμω-μενους τοὺς νυμφίους ἀπέκτειναν πλὴν fTπερμνη-στρας* αὑτη γὰρ Δυγκέα διἐσωσε παρθένον αυτήν φυλάξαντα* διὺ καθείρξας αυτήν Δαναός έφρούρει. αι δὲ ἄλλαι τῶν Δαναού θυγατέρων τ ας μεν κεφαλάς τῶν νυμφίων ἐν τῇ Λέρνῃ κατώ-ρυζαν, τα οέ σώματα προ της πόλεως ἐκήδευσαν. καὶ αὐτὰς έκάθηραν ’Αθήνα τε καὶ Ερμῆς Διὸς κελεύσαντος. Δαναός δὲ ύστερον 'Τπερμνήστραν Αυγκ€Ϊ συνωκισε, τ ας δὲ λοιπὰς θυγατέρας εἰς γυμνικόν αγώνα τοῖς νικώσιν ε&ωκεν.
Ἀμυμώνη δὲ ἐκ Ποσειδώνος εγέννησε Ναυπλίου. οὖτος μακρόβιος γενόμενος, πλέων τὴν θάλασσαν, τοῖς έμπίπτουσιν ἐπὶ θανάτω έπυρσο-
1	οίτοι Heyne (conjecture), Westermann: οί δε νεώτατοι
(omitting είσι) Hercher: οκτώ MSS., Aegius, Conimelinus, Gale, Heyne (in text), Bekker:	Wagner.
2	4κ\ηρώσαντο EA: Ικληρώσατο Wagner, comparing Zenobius, Ccnl. ii. 6, where, however, we should rather read ίκλ-ηρώσαντο instead of ίκληρώσατο; for the middle voice of K\rjpovv cannot be used in the sense of “allotting.”
1	Compare Pindar, Nem. i. 6 (10), with the Scholiast; Paueanias, ii. 19. 6, ii. 20. 7, ii. 21. 1 and 2; Horace, Οᾶβε, iii. 11. 30 βςς.; Ovid, Heroides, xiv.
2	Compare Zenobius, C7mf. iv. 86. According to Pausanias
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got Dioxippe, Menalces got Adite, Lampus got Ocy-pete, Idmon got Pylarge. The youngest sons of Egyptus were these : Idas got Hippodice; Dai'phron got Adiante (the mother who bore these damsels was Herse); Pandion got Callidice; Arbelus got Oeme ; Hyperbius got Celaeno; Hippocorystes got Hyper-ippe; the mother of these men was Hephaestine,and the mother of these damsels was Crino.
When they had got their brides by lot, Danaus made a feast and gave his daughters daggers; and they slew their bridegrooms as they slept, all but Hypermnestra; for she saved Lynceus because he had respected her virginity:1 wherefore Danaus shut her up and kept her under ward. But the rest of the daughters of Danaus buried the heads of their bridegrooms in Lerna 2 and paid funeral honours to their bodies in front of the city; and Athena and Hermes purified them at the command of Zeus. Danaus afterwards united Hypermnestra to Lynceus; and bestowed his other daughters on the victors in an athletic contest.3
Amymone had a son Nauplius by Poseidon.4 This Nauplius lived to a great age, and sailing the sea he used by beacon lights to lure to death such as he fell
(ii. 24. 2) the heads of the sons of Egyptus were buried on the Larisa, the acropolis of Argos, and the headless trunks were buried at Lerna.
8 Compare Pindar, Pyth. ix. 112(195), with the Scholiasts ; Pausanias, iii. 12. 2. The legend may reflect an old custom of racing for a bride. See The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings, ii. 299 sqq. It is said that Danaus instituted games which were celebrated every fifth (or, ae we should say, every fourth) year, and at which the prize of the victor in the foot-race was a shield. See Hyginus, Fab. 170.
4	Compare Strabo, viii. 6. 2, p. 368; Pausanias, ii. 38. 2, iv. 35. 2.
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φὁρει.1 συνέβη οὖν καὶ αυτόν τελευτἣσαι ἐκείνῳ τῷ θανάτῳ.2 πρὶν δὲ τελευτἣσαι εγημε 3 ώς μὲν οἱ τραγικοί λέγουσι, Κλυμένην τὴν Κατρέως, ὼ? ὅ€ ὁ τοὺς νόστους γράψας, Φιλύραν, ώς δὲ Κἐρκωψ·,4 Ησιὁνην, καὶ εγέννησε Παλαμήδην Οἴακα Ναυσιμἐδοντα.
II.	Λυγκεὺς δὲ μετὰ Δαναόν * Αργους δυναστεύω ν ἐξ 'Τπερμνήστρας τεκνοῖ παῖδα Ἀβαντα. τούτου δὲ καὶ 'Αγλαΐας5 τῆς Μαντινἐως δίδυμοι παῖδες ἐγένοντο Ἀκρίσιος καὶ Προῖτος, οὖτοι καὶ κατὰ γαστρός μὲν ἔτι οντος έστασίαζον ττ ρος ἀλλήλους, ώς δὲ ἀνετράφησαν, περὶ τῆς βασιλείας ἐπολέμουν, καὶ πολεμοῦντες εὖρον ἀσπίδα? πρώτοι. καὶ κρατήσας 'Ακρίσιος Προῖτον *Αργους εξελαύνει. 6 δ’ ἦκεν εἰς Αυκίαν ττρός Ίοβάτην, ως δε τινες φασι, πρὸς Ἀμφιάνακτα* καὶ γαμεϊ την τούτου θυγατέρα, ώς μὲν "Ομηρος, Ἀντειαν, ως δὲ οἱ τραγικοί, Σθενἑβοιαν. κατάγει δὲ αυτόν ο κηδεστὴς μετὰ στρατού Αυκίων, και
1	ίπυρσοφόρα J. Kuhn, on Pausanias, ii. 25. 4: ἐδνσφὅρει MSS.
2	ἐκείνφ τφ θανάτψ. After these words the MSS. add 4>irep των ἄλλων τ€\€υτησάντων ἐδοσφἀρει, which appears to be a corrupt and ungrammatical gloss on εκείνη τφ θανάτψ. The clause is retained by Heyne, Westermann, Muller, Bekker, and Wagner, but is rightly omitted by Hercher. J. Kuhn (i.e.) proposed to retain the clause, but to alter ἐὅνσφάρει as before into 4irvpao<t>6pct; but this would not suffice to restore the grammar and sense. For such a restoration a sentence like φπερ άλλους τελευτῆσαι ἐποίει Ίτυρσοψορών would be required.
* npiv ὅε τελευτ ῆσαι Ιγημε Α: πρΙν τελευτῆσαι. ^γημε 5έ Wagner (connecting nplv τελευτῆσαι with the preceding sentence). 4 Κάρκωψ Aegius : κἐκροψ A.
6	* Αγλαΐας Heyne, comparing Scholiast on Euripides, Orestee,965: ἀγαλλίας Α: ’Λκαλείας Aegius,Commelinus, Gale. 144
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in with.1 It came to pass, therefore, that he himself died by that very death. But before his death he married a wife; according to the tragic poets, she was Clymene, daughter of Catreus; but according to the author of The Retvms2 she was Philyra ; and according to Cercops she was Hesione. By her he had Palamedes, Oeax, and Nausimedon.
II. Lynceus reigned over Argos after Danaus and begat a son Abas by Hypermnestra; and Abas had twin sons Acrisius and Proetus 3 by Aglaia, daughter of Mantineus. These two quarrelled with each other while they were still in the womb, and when they were grown up they waged war for the kingdom,4 and in the course of the war they were the first to invent shields. And Acrisius gained the mastery and drove Proetus from Argos; and Proetus went to Lycia to the court of Iobates or, as some say, of Amphianax, and married his daughter, whom Homer calls Antia,5 but the tragic poets call her Stheneboea.6 His father-in-law restored him to his own land with an
1	See below, Epitome, vi. 7—11.
2	Nostoi, an epic poem describing the return of the Homeric heroes from Troy. See Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, pp. 52 eqqHesiod, in this series, pp. 524 sqq.; D. B. Monro, in his edition of Homer, Odyssey, Bks. xiii.-xxiv. pp. 378-382.
3	With this and what follows compare Pausanias ii. 16. 2,
4	So the twins Esau and Jacob quarrelled both in the womb and in after life (Genesis, xxv. 21 sqq.). Compare Rendel Harris, Boanerges, pp. 279 sq., who argues that
Proetus was the elder twin, who, as in the case of Esau and Jacob, was worsted by his younger brother.
6 Homer, II. vi. 160.
e See below, ii. 3. 1, iii. 9. 1. Euripides called her Stheneboea (Eustathius, on Homer, II. vi. 158, ρ 632).
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καταλαμβάνει Ύίρυνθα, τ αυτήν αὐτῷ Κυκλώπων τειχισάντων.	μέρισα μεν οι	δὲ τὴν Ἀργείαν
άττασαν κατφκονν, καί Ἀκρίσιος μὲν * *Αργονς 2 βασιλεύει, Προῖτος δὲ Ύίρννθος. καί γίνεται Ἀκρισίῳ μὲν ἐξ Ευρυδίκης τῆς Λακεδαίμονος Δανάη, Προίτῳ δὲ ἐκ Σθβνεβοίας Αυσίπττη καί Ίφινόη καί Ίφιάνασσα. ανται δὲ ὡς ἐτελειὡ-θησαν, εμάνησαν, ὡς μὲν Ἠσίοδὁς φησιν, οτ ι τὰς Διονύσου τελετὰς οὐ κατεδἐχοντο, ὡς δὲ Ἀκου-σίλαος λέγει, διότι τὺ τῆς Ἠρας ξόανον εξηυτέ-λισαν. γενόμεναι δὲ ἐμμανεῖς εττλανώντο ἀνὰ την Άργείαν αττασαν, ανθις δὲ τὴν Αρκαδίαν καὶ τὴν Πελοπόννησον1 διελθοῦσαι μετ’ ἀκοσ-
1 «α! τἡν Πελοπἀνντ/σον omitted by Hercher and Wagner. We should perhaps read καί τἡν <λοιπἡν> Πελοπόννησον.
1	Compare Bacchylides, JEpinic. x. 77	; Pausaniae, ii.
25. 8; Strabo, viii. 6. 8, p. 371.
* Compare Bacchylides, Epinic. x. 40-112 ; Herodotus, ix. 34 ; Strabo, viii. 3 19, p. 346; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 68 ; Pausaniae, ii. 7. 8, ii. 18. 4, v. 5. 10, viii. 18. Ί eq.; Scholiast on Pindar, .New. ix. 13 (30); Clement of Alexandria, Strom. vii. 4. 26, p. 844, ed. Potter ; Stephanus Byzantius, e.v. Άζανία ; Virgil, i?cZ. vi. 48 egg.; Ovid, Metamorph. xv. 325 βηᾳ; Pliny, Nat. Hiaf. xxv. 47 ; Servius, on Virgil, Eel. vi. 48 ; Lac tan ti us Placidus, on Statius, Theb. iii. 453; Vitruvius, viii. 3. 21. Of these writers, Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and, in one passage (ii. 18. 4), Pausanias, speak of the madness of the Argive women in general, without mentioning the daughters of Proetus in particular. And, according to Diodorus Siculus, with whom tausanias in the same passage (ii. 18. 4) agrees, the king of Argos at the time of the affair was not Proetus but Anaxagoras, son of Megapenthes. As to Megapenthes, eee Apollodorus, ii. 4. 4. According to Virgil the damsels imagined that they were turned into cows ; and Servius and Lactantius Placidus inform us that this notion was infused into their minds by Hera (Juno) to punish them for the airs of superiority which they
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army of Lycians, and he occupied Tiryns, which the Cyclopes had fortified for him.1 They divided the whole of the Argive territory between them and settled in it, Acrisius reigning over Argos and Proetus over Tiryns. And Acrisius had a daughter Danae by Eurydice, daughter of Lacedaemon, and Proetus had daughters, Lysippe, Iphinoe, and Iphi-anassa, by Stheneboea. When these damsels were grown up, they went mad,2 according to Hesiod, because they would not accept the rites of Dionysus, but according to Acusilaus, because they disparaged the wooden image of Hera. In their madness they roamed over the whole Argive land, and afterwards, passing through Arcadia and the Peloponnese,
assumed towards her; indeed, in one place Lactantius Placidus says that the angry goddess turned them into heifers outright. In these legends Mr. A. B. Cook sees reminiscences of priestesses who assumed the attributes and assimilated themselves to the likeness of the cow-goddess Hera. See his Zeus, i. 451 sqq. But it is possible that the tradition describes, with mythical accessories, a real form of madness by which the Argive women, or some portion of them, were temporarily affected. We may compare a somewhat similar form of temporary insanity to which the women of the wild Jakun tribe in the Malay Peninsula are said to be liable. “ A curious complaint was made to the Penghulu of Piang-gu, in my presence, by a Jakun man from the Anak Endau. He stated that all the women of his settlement were frequently seized by a kind of madness—presumably some form of hysteria—and that they ran off singing into the jungle, each woman by herself, and stopped there for several days and nights, finally returning almost naked, or with their clothes all torn to shreds. He said that the first outbreak of this kind occurred a few years ago, and that they were still frequent, one usually taking place every two or three months. They were started by one of the women, whereupon all the others followed suit.” See Ivor Η. N. Evans, “Further Notes on the Aboriginal Tribes of Pahang,” Journal of the Federated Malay States Museums, vol. ix. part 1, January 1920, p. 27 (Calcutta, 1920).
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μία? άπάσης διὰ τῆς ἐρημία? ἐτρόχαζον,	Με-
λάμπους δὲ ὁ Ἀμυθάονος καὶ Εἰδομένης τῆς Ἀβαντος, μάντις ὦν καὶ τὴν διὰ φαρμάκων καί καθαρμών θεραπείαν πρώτος ευρηκώς, ύπισχνεΐται θεραπεύειν τὰς παρθένους, εἰ Χάβοι τὺ τρίτον μέρος της δυναστείας. ούκ έπιτρέποντος δὲ Προίτου θεραπεύει ἐπὶ μισθοϊς τηΧικούτοις, ἔτι μᾶλλον ἐμαίνοντο αι παρθένοι καί προσέτι μετά τούτων αι Χοιπαί γυναίκες· καί yap αυται τὰς οικίας άποΧιποΰσαι τούς ίδιους απωΧΚυον παϊδας καί εις την ερημιάν εφοίτων. προβαινούσης δε επί πλεῖστον τῆ? συμφοράς, τοὺς αίτηθέντας μισθούς ο Προῖτος ἐδίδου, ὁ δὲ ύπέσγετο θεραπεύειν όταν ἕτερον τοσοῦτον τῆς γἧς ὃ ἀδελφὸς αυτού \άβη Βίας. Προῖτος δὲ εύΧαβηθείς μη βραδυνούσης της θεραπείας αίτηθείη καί πλεῖον, θεραπεύειν συνεχώρησεν επί τούτοις. Μελάμπους δὲ παραΧαβων τούς δυνατωτάτους των νεανιών μετ αλαλαγμού καί τινος ένθέου χορείας εκ των ορών αύτάς εις Έ,ικυωνα συνεδίωξε, κατά δε τον διωγμόν ἡ πρεσβυτάτη των θυγατέρων Ίφινοη μετήΧΧαξεν ταῖς δὲ Χοιπαις τυχούσαις καθαρμών σωφρονήσαι συνέβη, καί ταύτας μεν εξέδοτο Προῖτος Μελάμποδι καί Βίαντι, παΐδα δ’ ύστερον έγέννησε Μεγαπὲνθην.
III.	Βελλεροφὁντης δὲ ὸ Γλαύκου τοῦ Σισύφου, κτείνας άκουσίως άδεΧφον Δηλιάδην,1 ως δέ τινες φασι ΤΙειρήνα,1 2 ἄλλοι δὲ Ἀλκιμἐνην, προς Προῖ-
1	Δηλιάδην J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, vii. 812 : Ιλιάδην Α.
2	Πειρῆνα J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, vii. 812: Πείρην Α, Zenobius, CerV. ii. 87.
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they ran through the desert in the most disorderly fashion. But Melampus, son of Amythaon by Ido-mene, daughter of Abas, being a seer and the first to devise the cure by means of drugs and purifications, promised to cure the maidens if he should receive the third part of the sovereignty. When Proetus refused to pay so high a fee for the cure, the maidens raved more than ever, and besides that, the other women raved with them ; for they also abandoned their houses, destroyed their own children, and flocked to the desert. Not until the evil had reached a very high pitch did Proetus consent to pay the stipulated fee, and Melampus promised to effect a cure whenever his brother Bias should receive just so much land as himself. Fearing that, if the cure were delayed, yet more would be demanded of him, Proetus agreed to let the physician proceed on these terms. So Melampus, taking with him the most stalwart of the young men, chased the women in a bevy from the mountains to Sicyon with shouts and a sort of frenzied dance. In the pursuit Iphinoe, the eldest of the daughters, expired ; but the others were lucky enough to be purified and so to recover their wits.1 Proetus gave them in marriage to Melampus and Bias, and afterwards begat a son, Megapenthes.
III.	Bellerophon, son of Glaucus, son of Sisyphus, having accidentally killed his brother Deliades or, as some say, Piren, or, as others will have it, Alcimenes,
1	According to Bacchylides (Epinic. x. 95 eqq.), the father of the damsels vowed to sacrifice twenty red oxen to the Sun, if his daughters were healed : the vow was heard, and on the intercession of Artemis the angry Hera consented to allow the cure.
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τον ἐλθὼν καθ αίρεται. καὶ αὐτοῦ Έ,θενέβοια ἔρωτα ϊσχει, καὶ προσπὲμπει1 λόγους περὶ συνουσίας. τοῦ δὲ άπαρνου μενού, λἐγει πρὸ? Προῖτον ὅτι Βελλβροφὁντης αὐτῇ περὶ φθοράς προσεπέμψατο Χἀγους. Π^οῖτος δὲ πιστεύσας ἔδω κεν ἐπιστολὰς αὐτῷ προς Ίοβάτην κομίσαι,1 2 ἐν αἷς iveyeypairro Ββλλεροφὁντην ἀποκτεῖναι. ’Ιοβάτης δὲ ἀναγνοὺς3 ἐπέταξεν αὐτῷ Χίμαιραν κτειναι, νομίζω ν αυτόν ὑπὸ τοῦ θηρίου διαφθαρή-σεσθαι· ἦν γὰρ οὐ μόνον ἐνὶ ἀλλὰ πολλοῖς οὐκ εὐάλωτον, είχε δὲ προτομήν μεν Χεοντος, ουράν δὲ δράκοντος, τρίτην δὲ κεφαλὴν μέσην αἰγὁς, δι’ ἦς πυρ ἀνίει. καὶ τὴν χώραν διέφθειρε, και τὰ βοσκήματα ἐλυμαίνετο* μία γὰρ φύσις τριών θηρίων είχε δύναμιν.4 λἐγεται δὲ καὶ τὴν Χίμαιραν ταύτην 5 * * 8 τραφήναι μεν ὑπὸ Ἀμισωδάρου, καθάπερ εϊρηκε και "Ομηρον, γεννηθῆναι δὲ ἐκ Τυφῶνος καὶ ’ Εχίδνης, καθώς Ἠσίοδος ιστορεί.
2 άναβιβάσας ούν εαυτόν ὁ Βελλεροφὁντης ἐπὶ τον
1	προσπἐμπει Faber : προπἐμπει Α.
2	κομίσαι Wagner (comparing Zenobius, Cenl. ii. 87): κομίσαν A, Heyne, Muller: κομίζςιν Westermann, Bekker, Hercher.
8 άναγνοί/s Hercher, Wagner (comparing Zenobius, Cent. ii. 87): ivtyvovs A.
4 μία γάρ φύσις τριών θηρίων είχε δύναμιν. Wagner would transpose this sentence eo as to make it follow immediately the words πολλοῖς ou/c €όάλ»τον above, omitting the following είχε δει The sentence would then run : ῆν γάρ ου μόνον ivl αλλἄ πολλοῖς ούκ «υάλωτον μία γάρ φύσις τριών
θηρίων είχε δόναμιν, προτομἡν μεν λέοντος κτλ. The change
improves the sense and is confirmed by Zenobius, Cenl.
ii. 87.
8 καί τἡν Χίμαιραν ταύτην omitted by Hercher and Wagner, following Heyne.
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came to Proetus and was purified.1 And Stheneboea fell in love with him,2 and sent him proposals for a meeting; and when he rejected them, she told Proetus that Bellerophon had sent her a vicious proposal. Proetus believed her, and gave him a letter to take to Iobates, in which it was written that he was to kill Bellerophon. Having read the letter, Iobates ordered him to kill the Chimera, believing that he would be destroyed by the beast, for it was more than a match for many, let alone one; it had the fore part of a lion, the tail of a dragon, and its third head, the middle one, was that of a goat, through which it belched fire. And it devastated the country and harried the cattle; for it was a single creature with the power of three beasts. It is said, too, that this Chimera was bred by Amisodares, as Homer also affirms,3 and that it was begotten by Typhon on Echidna, as Hesiod relates.4 So Bellerophon mounted
1	Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron,	17 ; id.
Chiliades, vii. 810 sqq.; Scholiast on Homer, II. vi. 155. According to one account, mentioned by these writers, Bellerophon received his name (meaning slayer of Bellerus) because he had slain a tyrant of Corinth called Bellerus.
2	In the following story of Bellerophon, our author follows Homer, II. vi. 155 sqq. (where the wife of Proetus is called Antia insteed of Stheneboea). Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 17; id. Chiliades, vii 816 sqq.; Zenobius, Cent. ii. 87 (who probably followed Apollodoriis) ; Hyginus, Fab. 57 ; id. Astronom. ii. 18 ; Scriptores rerum mythicarum LoAiniy ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 24, 119 (First Vatican Mythographer, 71 and 72 ; Second Vatican Mythographer, 131). Euripides composed a tragedy on the subject called Stheneboea. See Tragicorum Graecorum Fragments, ed. A. Nauck3, pp. 567 sqq. According to Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 17), Iobates refrained from slaying Bellerophon with his own hand in virtue of an old custom which forbade those who had eaten together to kill each other.
3	Homer, II. xvi. 328 sq. 4 Hesiod, Theog. 319 sq.
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Πήγασον,1 ον εἶχεν ίππον ἐκ Μεδούσης πτηνὸν γεγεννημἐνον καὶ Ποσειδῶνος, ἀρθεὶς εἰς ύψος ἀπὸ τούτου κατετὁξευσε τὴν Χίμαιραν, μετά δὲ τὸν αγώνα τοῦτον επέταξεν αὐτῷ Σολύμοις μαχεσθἣναι.2 ως δὲ ἐτελεύτησε καὶ τοῦτον, Ἀμαζὁσιν ἐπἐταξεν ἀγωνίσασθαι3 αὐτὸν, ώς δὲ καὶ ταὑτας ἀπἐκτεινε, τοὺς γενναιὁτητι4 Αυκίων · διαφέρειν δοκοῦντας ἐπιλἐξας εττεταξεν άπο-κτεϊναι λοχήσαντας. ως δὲ καὶ τούτους ἀπἐκτεινε πάντας, θαυμάσας την δύναμιν αυτού ο ’Ιοβάτης τά τε γράμματα εδειξε καί τταρ αύτω μενειν ηξίωσε· δοὺς δὲ τὴν θυγατέρα Φιλονὁην καὶ θνησκων την βασιλείαν κατέλιπεν αὐτῷ.5
ΙΥ. Ἀκρισίῳ δὲ περὶ παίδων γενἐσεως άρρενων χρηστηριαζομένψ 6 θεὺς6 ἔφη γενἐσθαι7 τταϊδα ἐκ τῆς θυγατρὁς, δ? αυτόν άττοκτενει.8 δείσας δὲ ὁ9 Ἀκρίσιος τοῦτο, ὑπὸ γῆν θάλαμον κατα-
1 τόν Πἡγασον Aegius : τἄς vrryhs Α.
*	μαχεσβῆναι MSS. : μαχ4σασθαι Heyne, Muller, Bekker* Hercher. But for the aorist μαχεσβῆναι see Pausanias, v. 4. 9, μαχεσὅῆναι; Plutarch, De solertia animolium, 15, μαχε-σθ4ντα; and on such forms of the aorist in later Greek, see Lobeck, Phrynichus, pp. 731 eg. ; W. G. Rutherford, The New Phrynichus, pp. 191 egg.
*	άγωνίσασβαι RaBT, Zenobius, (7β?ιί. ii. 87: αγωνίζεσὅαι LN, Heyne, Weetermann, Muller, Bekker, Hercher.
4 γενναιἀτητι Bekker, Hercher: τε νεάτπτι A : τότε νεἀττ/τι Gale, Westermaun, Wagner (comparing Zenobius, Cenl. του* τάτε $ώμτι vc6rr)TOS διαφίρονταε).
6	δου$ τἡν 0υγατ4ρα . . . «ατἐλιπεν αότφ Α : δους 8^ αύτφ τἡν θυγατέρα . . · κατἐλιπεν, Wagner (comparing Zenobius, Cewl. ii. 87). β ό Πόβιος E.
7	γενἐσὅαι EA, Zenobius, Cenl. i. 41, Scholiast on Homer, /ί. xiv. 319: γειφσεσὅαι Hercher. Perhaps we should read γενἐσὅαι ἄν.
8	ἀποκτενεῖ E : άτοκτείνρ A, Zenobius, Cenl. i. 41.
9	δε ό E, Zenobius, Ctenl. i. 41, Scholiast on Homer, //. xiv. 319 : oiv A.
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his winged steed Pegasus, offspring of Medusa and Poseidon, and soaring on high shot down the Chimera from the height.1 After that contest Iobates ordered him to fight the Solymi, and when he had finished that task also, he commanded him to combat the Amazons. And when he had killed them also, he picked out the reputed bravest of the Lycians and bade them lay an ambush and slay him. Put when Bellerophon had killed them also to a man, Iobates, in admiration of his prowess, showed him the letter and begged him to stay with him; moreover he gave him his daughter Philonoe,2 and dying bequeathed to him the kingdom.
IV.	When Acrisius inquired of the oracle how he should get male children, the god said that his daughter would give birth to a son who would kill him.3 Fearing that, Acrisius built a brazen chamber
1	For the combat of Bellerophon with the Chimera, see Homer, II. vi. 179 sqq.; Hesiod, Theog. 319 sqq.; Pindar, Olymp. xiii. 84 (120) sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 57.
2	Anticlia, according to the Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. xiii 59 (82); Casandra, according to the Scholiast on Homer, II. vi. 155.
3	The following legend of Perseus (ii. 4. 1-4) seems to be based on that given by Pherecydes in his second book, which is cited as his authority by the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 1091, 1515, whose narrative agrees closely with that of Apollodorus. The narrative of Apollo-dorus is quoted, for the most part verbally, but as usual without acknowledgment, by Zenobius, Gent. i. 41, who, however, like the Scholiast on Apollonius {ll.ee.) f passes over in silence the episode of Andromeda. Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 838 (who may have followed Apollodorus) ; Scholiast on Homer, II. xiv. 319. The story of Danae, the mother of Perseus, was the theme of plays by Sophocles and Euripides. See Tragicorum Graecorum Fragment ed. A. Nauck2, pp. 143 sqq., 168 sqq., 453 sqq.; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. i. pp. 38
115 sqq,
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σκευάσας χάλκεον τὴν Δανάην ἐφρούρει. ταύτην μὲν, ὼ? ἔνιοι Χέγουσιν, έφθειρε Προῖτος, ὅθεν αὐτοῖς καὶ ἡ στάσις ἐκινήθη* ώς δὲ ἔνιοί φασι, Ζεὺς μεταμορφωθείς είς χρυσόν και διὰ τῆς οροφής εις τούς Δανάης εισρνείς κοΧπους συν-ἦλθεν.	αίσθό μένος δὲ Άκρίσιος ύστερον ἐξ
αυτής γεγεννημένον Περσία, μὴ πιστεύσας ὑπο Διὸς έφθάρθαι, την θυγατέρα μετά του παιδὺς εἰς Χάρνακα βαΧων ερριψεν εἰς θάΧασσαν. προσ-ενεχθείσης 8ε τής Χάρνακος Σερίφφ Δίκτυς αρας άνέτρεφε1 τούτον. βασιΧεύων δὲ τῆς Σερίφου Πολυδέκτης άΒεΧφος Δίκτυος, Δανάης ερασθείς, καὶ ήνΒρωμένου Περσέως μὴ Βυνάμενος αυτή συνεΧθειν, συνεκάΧει τοὺς φίΧους, μεθ’ ὧν καὶ Περσία, Χέγων έρανον συνάγειν ἐπὶ τοὺς Τππο-Βαμείας τής Oίνομάου γάμους. τού δὲ Περσἐως εἰπὁντος καὶ ἐπὶ τῇ κεφαλῇ τῆς Γοργὁνος οὐκ άντερεΐν,2 παρὰ μὲν τῶν λοιπών ἥτησεν ίππους, παρὰ δὲ τοῦ Περσἐως οὐ Χαβων τούς ίππους, επέταξε τής Γοργὁνος κομίζειν την κεφαΧήν. 6 δὲ Ἑρμοῦ καὶ * Αθήνας π ρο καθηγουμένων ἐπὶ τὰς Φὁρκου παραγίνεται3 θυγατέρας, Ἐνυὼ καὶ Πεφρηδὼ 4 καὶ Δεινώ· ἦσαν δὲ αὗται Κήτους τε και Φὁρκου, Γοργόνων άΒεΧφαί, γραῖαι ἐκ γενετής. ἕνα τε οφθαΧμον αι τρεις καί ἕνα οΒόντα είχον,
1	άνετρεφε Δ, Zenobius, Cent. i. 41: ανεὅρεψε E, Wagner.
2	άντερεΐν Heyne, Westermami, Muller, Bekker, Hercher : άντα/ρειν Δ, Zenobius, Cenl. ii. 41 (corrected by Gaisford).
a παραγίνεται Zenobius, Ceni. i. 41 : γίνεται A.
4	Πεφρηδώ Heyne (compare Hesiod, Theog. 273) : μεμ-φρηδώ Α.
1 Compare Sophocles, ^Ιηΐίςοηβ, 944	Horace repre-
sents Danaeas shut up in a brazen tower {Odes, iii. 16. 1
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under ground and there guarded Danae.1 However, she was seduced, as some say, by Proetus, whence arose the quarrel between them ;2 but some say that Zeus had intercourse with her in the shape of a stream of gold which poured through the roof into Danae’s lap. When Acrisius afterwards learned that she had got a child Perseus, he would not believe that she had been seduced by Zeus, and putting his daughter with the child in a chest, he cast it into the sea. The chest was washed ashore on Seriphus, and Dictys took up the boy and reared him. Polydectes, brother of Dictys, was then king of Seriphus and fell in love with Danae, but could not get access to her, because Perseus was grown to man’s estate. So he called together his friends, including Perseus, under the pretext of collecting contributions towards a wedding-gift for Hippodamia, daughter of Oenomaus.3 Now Perseus having declared that he would not stick even at the Gorgon’s head, Polydectes required the others to furnish horses, and not getting horses from Perseus ordered him to bring the Gorgon’s head. So under the guidance of Hermes and Athena he made his way to the daughters of Phorcus, to wit, Enyo, Pephredo, and Dino; for Phorcus had them by Ceto, and they were sisters of the Gorgons, and old women from their birth.4 The three had but one eye and one
2	That is, between Acrisius and Proetus. See above, ii. 2.1.
3	That is, he pretended to be a suitor for the hand of Hippedamia and to be collecting a present for her, such as suitors were wont to offer to their brides. As to Hippodamia and her suitors, see Epitome, ii. 4 sqq.
4	As to the Phorcides, compare Hesiod, Theog. 270 sqq.; Aeschylus, Prometheus, 794 sqq.; Eratosthenes, Cataster. 22; Ovid, Metamorph. iv. 774 sqq.; Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 12. Aeschylus wrote a satyric play on the subject. See Tragico-rum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck2, pp. 83 sq.
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καὶ ταῦτα παρὰ μέρος ήμειβον ἀλλήλαις. ών κυριεὑσας ὸ Περσεὺς, ὼ? ἀπῄτουν, ἔφη δώσειν ἄν ύφηγήσωνται τὴν ὁδὺν τὴν ἐπὶ τὰς νύμφα? φ όρον σ αν.	αὗται δὲ αἱ νύμφαι πτηνὰ εἶχον
πὲδιλα καὶ τὴν κίβισιν, ἦν φασιν είναι πήραν [Πίνδαρος δε καὶ Ἠσίοδος ἐν Ἀσπίδι ἐπὶ του ΤΙερσέως·
Πᾶν δὲ μετάφρενον εἶχε <κάρα> δεινοῖο πελώρου <Γοργοὺς>, ἀμφὶ δέ μιν κίβισις θεε.
εἴρηται δὲ παρὰ τὺ κεῖσθαι ἐκεῖ ἐσθῆτα καὶ τὴν τροφήν.]1 εἶχον δὲ καὶ τὴν <νΑϊδο?> κυνῆν.1 2 υφηηησαμενων δὲ τῶν Φορκίδων, ἀποδοὺς τόν τε όδόντα καὶ τον ὸφθαλμὺν αὐταῖς, καὶ παραγενὁ-μενος πρὸς τὰς νύμφας, καὶ τυχών ὧν εσπούδαζε, τὴν μὲν κίβισιν περιεβάΧετο, τὰ δὲ πέδιλα τοῖς σφυροῖς προσήρμοσε, τὴν δὲ κυνῆν τῆ κεφαλῇ επέθετο. τ αυτήν ἔχων αὐτὸς μὲν οὖς ήθεΧεν εβΧεπεν, ὑπὸ ἄλλων δὲ οὐχ εωράτο. Χαβων δὲ καὶ παρὰ Ἑρμοῦ αδαμαντίνην αρπην, πετάμενος εις τον Ωκεανόν ἡκε καὶ κατεΧαβε τ ας Γοργὁνας κοιμωμένας. ἦσαν δὲ αυται Σθενὼ Εὐρυάλη Μέδουσα, μόνη δὲ ἦν θνητη Μέδουσα* διὰ τοῦτο ἐπὶ τὴν τ αυτής κεφαΧην Περσεὺς επεμφθη. εἶχον δὲ αἱ Γοργόνες κεφαλὰς μὲν περιεσπειραμ&νας φοΧίσι δρακόντων, όδόντας δε μεγάλους ώς συων, και χεῖρας χαΧκάς, καί πτέρυγας χρυσάς, δι ών έπετοντο. τοὺς δὲ ίδόντας Χίθους ἐποίουν, επιστας
1	The passage enclosed in square brackets is probably a gloss which has crept into the text.
2	τἡν <·Άιδο5> κυνῆν Wagner (comparing Zenobius, Ccnl. i. 41 ; Tzetzes, JSchol. on Lycophron, 838): τἡν κυνῆν Α.
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tooth, and these they passed to each other in tum. Perseus got possession of the eye and the tooth, and when they asked them back, he said he would give them up if they would show him the way to the nymphs. Now these nymphs had winged sandals and the kibisis, which they say was a wallet. But Pindar and Hesiod in The Shield say of Perseus:—1
But all his back had on the head of a dread monster,
The Gorgon, and round him ran the kibisis.1 *
The kibisis is so called because dress and food are deposited in it.2 They had also the cap of Hades. When the Phorcides had shown him the way, he gave them back the tooth and the eye, and coming to the nymphs got what he wanted. So he slung the wallet (kibisis) about him, fitted the sandals to his ankles, and put the cap on his head. Wearing it, he saw whom he pleased, but was not seen by others. And having received also from Hermes an adamantine sickle he flew to the ocean and caught the Gorgons asleep. They were Stheno, Euryale, and Medusa. Now Medusa alone was mortal; for that reason Perseus was sent to fetch her head. But the Gorgons had heads twined about with the scales of dragons, and great tusks like swine’s, and brazen hands, and golden wings, by which they flew; and they turned to stone such as beheld them. So Perseus
1 Hesiod, Shield of Hercules, 223 sq.
* The word κίβισις is absurdly derived by the writer from κίΐσθαι and ἐσθἡς. The gloss is probably an interpolation.
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οὖν αὐταῖς ὁ Περσεὺς κοιμωμέναις, κατευθυνούσης τὴν ^χεῖρα ’Αθήνας, άπεστραμμένος καί βΧέπων εἰς ασπίδα χαΑκήν, δι’ ἦς τὴν εἰκὁνα τῆς Γοργόνας εβΧεπεν, εκαρατόμησεν αυτήν. άποτμη-θείσης δὲ τῆς κεφαλῆς, ἐκ τῆς Γοργόνας ἐξέθορε Πήγασος πτηνὸς ίππον, καὶ Χρυσάωρ ὁ Γηρυὁνου 3 πατὴρ· τούτους δὲ έγέννησεν ἐκ Ποσειδώνος. ὁ μὲν οὖν Περσεὺς ένθέμενος εἰς τὴν κίβισιν την κεφαΧήν τής Μεδούσης ὀπίσω πάλιν ἐχώρει, αἱ δὲ Γοργόνες ἐκ τής κοίτης αναστάσαι1 τὸν Περσέα έΒίωκον, καὶ συνιδεῖν αυτόν ου κ ήΒύναντο Βία τὴν κυνῆ ν. ἀπεκρὑπτετο γὰρ ὺπ’ αυτής.
Παραγενὁμενος δέ εἰς Αιθιοπίαν, ἦς έβασίΧευε Κηφεός, εὖρε τὴν τούτου θυγατέρα ΆνΒρομΑΒαν παρακβιμένην βοράν θαΧασσίφ κήτει. Κασσι-ἑπεια 7ἐφ ἡ Κηφέως γυνὴ Νηρηίσιν ἡρισε περὶ κάλλους, καὶ πασών είναι κρείσσων ηυχησεν ὅθεν αι Νηρηίδες ἐμήνισαν, καὶ Ποσειδῶν αὐταῖς συνοργισθεϊς πλημμύραν τε ἐπὶ τὴν χώραν ἔπεμῆτε καὶ κήτος. *Άμμωνος δὲ χρήσαντος τὴν απαλλαγήν τῆς συμφοράς, ἐὰν ἡ Κασσιεπείας θυγάτηρ Ἀνδρομέδα προτεθῇ τῷ κήτει βορά, τούτο άναγκασθεϊς 6 Κηφεὺς ὑπο τῶν Αἰθιόπων ἔπραξε, καὶ προσέΒησε την θυγατέρα πέτρα, τ αυτήν θεασάμενος ό Περσεὺς καὶ ερασθεις
1 άναστασαι Α : άναπτασαι Wagner, comparing Zenobius, Cent. i. 41.
1 Compare Ovid, Metomorph. iv. 782 «ς.
*	Compare Hesiod, Theog. 280 Ovid, Metomorph. iv . 784 egg., vi. 119 «ς.; Hyginus, 151.
*	For the story of Andromeda, see Tzetzee, Schol. on Lycophron, 836; Conon, Narrat. 40 (who rationalizes the
is»
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stood over them as they slept, and while Athena guided his hand and he looked with averted gaze on a brazen shield, in which he beheld the image of the Gorgon,1 he beheaded her. When her head was cut off, there sprang from the Gorgon the winged horse Pegasus and Chrysaor, the father of Geryon ; these she had by Poseidon.2 So Perseus put the head of Medusa in the wallet (kibisis) and went back again ; but the Gorgons started up from their slumber and pursued Perseus: but they could not see him on account of the cap, for he was hidden by it.
Being come to Ethiopia, of which Cepheus was king, he found the king’s daughter Andromeda set out to be the prey of a sea monster.3 For Cassiepea, the wife of Cepheus, vied with the Nereids in beauty and boasted to be better than them all; hence the Nereids were angry, and Poseidon, sharing their wrath, sent a flood and a monster to invade the land. But Ammon having predicted deliverance from the calamity if Cassiepea s daughter Andromeda were exposed as a prey to the monster, Cepheus was compelled by the Ethiopians to do it, and he bound his daughter to a rock. When Perseus beheld her, he loved her and promised Cepheus that he would
story); Eratosthenes, Cataster. 16, 17, and 36; Ovid, Meta-morph. iv. 665 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 64; id. Astronom. ii. 11 ; Scriptoree rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 24 eq. (First Vatican Mythographer, 73). According to the first two of these writers, the scene of the tale was laid at Joppa. The traces of Andromeda’s fetters were still pointed out on the rocks at Joppa in the time of Josephus (Bell. Jud. iii. 9. 2). Sophocles and Euripides composed tragedies on the subject, of which some fragments remain. See Tragicorum Graecorum FragmerUa, ed. A. Nauck8, pp. 157 sqq., 392 sqq.; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, i. 78 sqq.
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άναιρήσεΐν υπέσχετο Κηφεῖ τὺ κήτος, εἰ μέλλει σωθεΐσαν αυτήν αὐτῷ δώσειν γυναίκα, ἐπὶ τοὑ-τοις γενομἑνων όρκων, ὺποστὰς τὺ κῆτος ἔκτεινε καὶ τὴν Ανδρομέδαν ἔλυσεν. έπιβουλενοντος δὲ αὐτῷ Φινἐως, ος ἦν αδελφός τοῦ Κηφἐως εγγεγυημένος 1 πρώτος την Ανδρομέδαν, μάθω ν την έπιβουλήν, την Γοργόνα δείξας μετὰ τῶν σννεπιβουλευόντων αυτόν ελίθωσε παραχρῆμα. παραγενόμενος δὲ εἰς Σέριφον, και κατάλαβων προσπεφευγυΐαν 2 τοῖς βωμοΐς μετά του Αίκτυος την μητέρα δια την Πολυδἑκτου βίαν, είσελθών εις τὰ βασίλεια? συγκαλέσ αντος του Πολυδἑκτου τοὺς φίλους ανεστραμμένος την κεφαλήν τής Γοργὁνος έδειξε· των δε ίδόντων, όποιον έκαστος έτυγε σ^ήμα ἔχων, άπελιθώθη, καταστήσας δε τής Σερίφου Αικτυν βασιλέα, άπέδωκε τα μεν πέδιλα και την κίβισιν καί την κυνήν Ερμῇ, τὴν δὲ κεφαλήν τής Γορὰρνος ’Αθήνα. ΓΕρμῆς μὲν οὖν τα προειρημένα πάλιν άπέδωκε ταῖς νύμφαις, ’Αθήνα οὲ ἐν μὲσῃ τῇ άσπίδι τής Υοργόνος τὴν κεφαλήν ἐνέθηκε.4 λέγεται δὲ υπ’ ἐνίων οτ ι δ ὁ ’Αθήναν ή Μέδονσα εκαρατομήθη· φασϊ δὲ ὅτι καὶ περὶ κάλλους ήθέλησεν ἡ Γοργὼ αὐτῇ συγ-κριθήναι.
4	Περσεὺς δὲ μετὰ Αανάης και Ανδρομέδας έσπευδεν εις *Άργος, ΐνα Άκρίσιον θεάσηται, ὸ δὲ <τοῦτο μαθων και>5 δεδοικώς τον χρησμόν,
1	ἐγγβγυτ/μἐνος R :	ἐγγενάμενος Α:	ἐγγυΦμβνος Heyne,
Westermann, Muller, Bekker, Hercher.
* προσπεφευγυῖαν Tzetzes, tfcAoZ. on Lycophron, 838 : npo-πεφενγνῖαν A. * τά βασίλεια R : τόν βασιλἐα A.
4 4νίθηκ€ Heyne : &νίθηκ€ A.
8	τούτο μαβών καί. These words, absent in the MSS., are •«stored by Wagner from Zenobius, Cenl. i. 41.
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kill the monster, if he would give him the rescued damsel to wife. These terms having been sworn to, Perseus withstood and slew the monster and released Andromeda. However, Phineus, who was a brother of Cepheus, and to whom Andromeda had been first betrothed, plotted against him; but Perseus discovered the plot, and by showing the Gorgon turned him and his fellow conspirators at once into stone. And having come to Seriphus he found that his mother and Dictys had taken refuge at the altars on account of the violence of Poly-dectes; so he entered the palace, where Polydectes had gathered his friends, and with averted face he showed the Gorgon’s head; and all who beheld it were turned to stone, each in the attitude which he happened to have struck. Having appointed Dictys king of Seriphus, lie gave back the sandals and the wallet (kibisis) and the cap to Hermes, but the Gorgon’s head he gave to Athena. Hermes restored the aforesaid things to the nymphs and Athena inserted the Gorgon’s head in the middle of her shield. But it is alleged by some that Medusa was beheaded for Athena’s sake; and they say that the Gorgon was fain to match herself with the goddess even in beauty.
Perseus hastened with Danae and Andromeda to Argos in order that he might behold Acrisius. But he, learning of this and dreading the oracle,1
1	That is, the oracle which declared that lie would be killed by the son of Danae. See above, ii. 4. 1.
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αττοΧιττων "Αρ^ος εἰς τὴν Πελασγιώτιν ἐχώρησε 7ῆν. Τευταμίδου 1 δὲ τοῦ Λαρισσαίων2 βασιλέως ἐπὶ κατοιχομενω τω ττατρϊ διατιθεντος 3 ηυμνικόν ἀγωνα, παρεγἐνετο και ὁ Περσεὺς α,ηωνίσασθαι θέΧων, αλωνιζόμενος δὲ ττενταβΧον, τὸν δίσκον ἐπὶ τον Άκρισίου πόδα βαΧων παραίρημα ἀπἑκτεινεν αυτόν, αίσθόμένος δὲ τὸν χρησμόν τετεΧειωμόνον * τον μεν ’ Ακρίσιον ἔξω τῆς πόλεως εθαψεν, αίσχυνόμενος δὲ εἰς Ἀργος ἐπανελθεῖν ἐπὶ τὸν κλῆρον τοῦ δι’ αυτόν τετέΧευτηκότος, ττ α pay ενόμεν ος εἰς Τ ίρυνθα5 ττ ρος τον Π^οίτου παῖδα Μεyarττεvθηv ἡλλάξατο, τούτῳ τε το Ἀργος ενεχείρισε. καὶ Μεγαπἐνθης μὲν εβασίΧευσεν Ἀργείων, Περσεὺς δὲ Τίμυνθος, ττροστειχίσας 5 Μίδειαν 6 καὶ Μυκήνας. ἐγἐνοντο δὲ ἐξ Ἀνδρομέδα? παῖδες αὐτῷ, πρὶν μὲν εΧθεΐν εἰς τὴν Ελλάδα Πἐρσης, ον παρὰ Κηφεῖ κατέΧιττεν (ἀπὸ τούτου δὲ τοὺς Περσῶν βασιΧεας Χ&γεται ηενεσθαι), ἐν Μυκήναις δὲ Ἀλκαῖος καὶ Σθένελος καὶ Ἕλειος7 Μήστωρ τε καὶ Ἠλεκτρὑων, καὶ θυγάτηρ Γοργοφόνη, ἢν Περιήρης ἔγημεν.
1 Τευταμίδου E, Tzetzes, &οΛοί. ο/ι Lycophron, 838 (compare Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Antiquit. Rom. ϊ. 28. 3), Herchcr, Wagner: τευταμία A, Westermann : Τευταμίου, Heyne, M tiller, Bekker.
- Λαρισσαίων EA, Tzetzes, &οΛοί. on Lycophron, 838, Zenobius, Οτ?Λ i. 41 :	Ααρισαίων Rft, Bekker, Herdior,
Wagner.
51 ὅιατιὅἐντος E, Zenobius,	i. 41 : 5<ατε0ἐντος A.
4 τετελειωμἐνον R : τετελεσμἐνον A.
® rίρυνθα R : τίρυνθον Α.
H Μίὅειαν Aegius : μἡδειαν Α : Μίδεαν Heyne. See below, ii. 4. 6, ρ. 170, note.
7 *Ελ«ιοι Tzetzes, Schul. on Lycophron, 838: «ληι R: «Aar	«ίλλας Β.
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forsook Argos and departed to the Pelasgian land. Now Teutamides, king of Larissa, was holding athletic games in honour of his dead father, and Perseus came to compete. He engaged in the pentatlilum, but in throwing the quoit he struck Acrisius on the foot and killed him instantly.1 Perceiving that the oracle was fulfilled, he buried Acrisius outside the city,2 and being ashamed to return to Argos to claim the inheritance of him who had died by his hand, he went to Megapenthes, son of Proetus, at Tiryns and effected an exchange with him, surrendering Argos into his hands.3 So Megapenthes reigned over the Argives, and Perseus reigned over Tiryns, after fortifying also Midea and Mycenae.4 And he had sons by Andromeda : before he came to Greece he had Perses, whom he left behind with Cepheus (and from him it is said that the kings of Persia are descended); and in Mycenae he had Alcaeus and Sthenelus and Heleus and Mestor and Electryon,5 and a daughter Gorgophone, whom Perieres married.6
1	Compare Pausanias, ii. 16. 2.
2	According to another account, the grave of Acrisius was in the temple of Athena on the acropolis of Larissa. See Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. iii. 45, p. 39, ed. Potter.
3	As to this exchange of kingdoms, compare Pausanias. ii. 16. 3.
4	As to the fortification or foundation of Mycenae by Perseus, see Pausanias, ii. 15. 4, ii. 16. 3.
5	As to the sons of Perseus and Andromeda, compare Scholiast on Homer, II. xix. 116; Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon, i. 747. The former agrees with Apollodoms as to the five sons born to Perseus in Mycenae, except that he calls one of them Aelius instead of Heleus ; the latter mentions only four sons, Alcaeus, Sthenelus, Mestor, arid Electryon.
e See below, iii. 10. 3.
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Ἐκ μὲν οὐν Ἀλκαίου και Άστυδαμείας τῆς Πἑλοπος, ὼς δὲ ἔνιοι Xεyoυσι Λαονὁμης τῆς Γουνἐωε, ώς δὲ ἄλλοι πάλιν Τππονὁμης τῆς Μενοικέως, Ἀμφιτρύων iyevero και θυγάτηρ Ἀναξὡ, ἐκ δὲ Μήστορος καὶ Αυσιδίκης τῆς Πἐλοπος Τπποθὁη. ταύτην άρπάσας Ποσειδῶν καὶ κόμισα? ἐπὶ τὰς Ἐχινάδας νήσους μίγνυται, καὶ γέννα Τάφιον, ος ωκισε Τάφον καί τους Χάους Τηλεβόας ἐκάλεσεν, ὅτι τηλοῦ τῆς ττατρίδος εβη. ἐκ Ταφίου δὲ παῖς Πτερἐλαος iyevero* τούτον αθάνατον εττοίησε Ποσειδῶν, ἐν τῇ κεφαλῇ χρυσήν ἐνθεὶς τρίχα. Πτερελάῳ δὲ iyevovTO παῖδες Χρομίος Τύραννος Ἀντίοχος Χερσιδάμας Μήστωρ Εὐήρης.
Ἠλεκτρύων δὲ yήμaς την ΆΧκαίου Ovyarepa Άναξώ, εyεvvησe Ovyarepa μὲν Ἀλκμήνην, παῖ-δας δὲ <Χτρατοβάτην>1 Γοργοφὁνον Φυλὁνομον2 Κελαινἐα Άμφίμαχον Αυσίνομον 'Κεφίμαχον 'Ανάκτορα ΆρχεΧαον, μετά δὲ τούτους καί νόθον εκ Φρυγία? yυvaικbς Μιδἐας 3 Λικύμνιον.
1	^τρατοβάτην added by Aegius from Tzetzes, &οΛοί. ο?ι Lycophron, 932; compare Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. vii. 28 (49).
2	Φνλόνομον RRaZ?, Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 932 : φιλονόμον G.
2 Μιὅἐας Pindar, Οί. vii. 29 (53), Heyne, Weetermann, Miiller, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: Μηὅείας A, Tzetzes, &ἶΛοί. on Lycophron, 932, where Muller, the editor, reads Μιὅἐας in the text “ auctoritate Apollodori,” but adds that “ Nostri Codd. consentiunt in μηδείας.” 1
1 The name Teleboans is derived by the writer from leiow cbe (τηΚον ίλη), “he went far.” The same false etymology Tcepted by Tzetzes {Schol. on Lycophron, 932). Straoo
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Alcaeus had a son Amphitryon and a daughter Anaxo by Astydamia, daughter of Pelops ; but some say he had them by Laonome, daughter of Guneus, others that he had them by Hipponome, daughter of Menoeceus ; and Mestor had Hippothoe by Lysidice, daughter of Pelops. This Hippothoe was carried off by Poseidon, who brought her to the Echinadian Islands, and there had intercourse with her, and begat Taphius, who colonized Taphos and called the people Teleboans, because he had gone far1 from his native land. And Taphius had a son Pterelaus, whom Poseidon made immortal by implanting a golden hair in his head.2 And to Pterelaus were born sons, to wit, Chromius, Tyrannus, Antiochus, Chersidamas, Mestor, and Eueres.
Electryon married Anaxo, daughter of Alcaeus,3 and begat a daughter Alemena,4 and sons, to wit, Stratobates, Gorgophonus, Phylonomus, Celaeneus, Amphimachus, Lysinomus, Chirimachus, Anactor, and Archelaus; and after these he had also a bastard son, Licymnius, by a Phrygian woman Midea.5
says (x. 2. 20, p. 459) that the Taphians were formerly called Teleboans. * See below, ii. 4. 7.
3	Thus Electryon married his niece, the daughter of his brother Alcaeus (see above, ii. 4. 5). Similarly Butes is said to have married the daughter of his brother Erechtheua (iii. 15. 1), and Phineus is reported to have been betrothed to the daughter of his brother Cepheus (ii. 4. 3). Taken together, these traditions perhaps point to a custom of marriage with a niece, the daughter of a brother.
4	According to another account, the mother of Alemena was a daughter of Pelops (Euripides, Heraclidae, 210 sq.), her name being variously given as Lysidice (Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. vii. 27 (49); Plutarch, Theseus, 6) and Eurydice (Diodorus Siculus, iv. 9. 1).
δ Compare Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. vii. 27 (49).
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Ί,θενίλου δὲ και ΧικίΠ7της τῆς Πἑλοπος Αλκυόνη 1 καὶ Μέδουσα, ὕστερον δὲ καὶ Εὐρυσθεὺς ἐγἐνετο, ὅς καὶ Μυκηνών ίβασίλενσεν. ὅτε γὰρ ΙΙρακλῆς ἔμελλε γεννᾶσθαι, Ζεὺς ἐν θεοῖς ἔφη τόν ἀπὸ Περσέως ηεννηθησόμενον τότε βασιλεύ-σειν Μυκηνών, 'Ήρα δὲ διὰ2 ζῆλον Εἰλειθυίας3 ἔπεισε τὸν μὲν Αλκμήνης τόκον επισγεΐν, Εὐρυ-σθέα δὲ τὸν Χθενελου τταρεσκεύασε 'γεννηθηναι ἐπταμηνιαῖον ὄντα.
6	Ἠλεκτρύονος δὲ βασιλεύοντος Μυκηνών, μετὰ Ταφίων4 οἱ ΙΙτερελἄου παῖδες ἐλθὁντες τὴν Μηστορος αργήν [τοῦ μητροπάτορος] 5 ἀπῃτουν, καί μη προσεγοντος6 Ἠλεκτρὑονος άττήλαυνον τὰς
1	ΆΚκυόνη Wagner (comparing Diodorus Siculus, iv. 12. 7): ἀλκυνὅη R : 6lKkiv677 A. 2 διά E : διά τόν A.
*	Εΐ\*ιθυίαι KA, Wagner: Ei\tl$viav Heyne, Westermann, Muller, Bekker, Hercher.
4	Ταψίων Heyne: Ταφίου MSS., Westermann, Muller, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner.
•	του μητρονάτοροί (compentl.) R : τ» μητρονάτωρος Ra : τφ μητροπάτορι A. Ae Heyne saw, the words are probably a close which has crept into the text. Wagner does not bracket them.
fl νροσίχονrot TzotzoB, SchoL on Lycophron, 932 : προσ ί χοντες A.
1	According to other accounts, her name was Antibia (Scholiast on Homer, 7ί. xix. 119) or Archippe (J. Tzetzes, Chiliadee, ii. 172, 192).
a Comparo Homer, II. xix. 95-133, where (v. 119) the Ilithyia», the goddesses of childbirth, are also spoken of in the plural. According to Ovid {Metamorph. ix. 292 eqq.), the goddess of childbirth (Lucina, the Roman equivalent of Ilithyia) delayed the birth of Hercules by sitting at tlbe door of tho room with crossed legs and clasped hands iil, ῶν * by α false report that Alemena had been ▼e1	'Xed her posture and so allowed the birth
%	mpare Pausanias, ix. 11. 3 Antoninus
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Sthenelus had daughters, Alcyone and Medusa, by Nicippe,1 daughter of Pelops; and he had afterwards a son Eurystheus, who reigned also over Mycenae. For when Hercules was about to be born, Zeus declared among the gods that the descendant of Perseus then about to be born would reign over Mycenae, and Hera out of jealousy persuaded the Ilithyias to retard Alcmena’s delivery,2 and contrived that Eurystheus, son of Sthenelus, should be born a seven-month child.3
When Electryon reigned over Mycenae, the sons of Pterelaus came with some Taphians and claimed the kingdom of Mestor, their maternal grandfather,4 and as Electryon paid no heed to the claim,
Liberalise, Transform. 29, according to whom it was the Fates and Ilithyia who thus retarded the birth of Hercules. Among the Efiks and Ibibios, of Southern Nigeria, “the ancient custom still obtains that locks should be undone and knots untied in the house of a woman who is about to bear a babe, since all such are thought, by sympathetic magic, to retard delivery. A case was related of a jealous wife, who, on the advice of a witch doctor versed in the mysteries of her sex, hid a selection of padlocks beneath her garments, then went and sat down near the sick woman’s door and surreptitiously turned the key in each. She had previously stolen an old waist cloth from her rival, which she knotted so tightly over and over that it formed a ball, and, as an added precaution, she locked her fingers closely together and sat with crossed legs, exactly as did Juno Lucina οι old when determined to prevent the birth of the infant Hercules ” (D. Amaury Talbot, Woman's Mysteries of α Primitive People, the Ibibios of Southern Nigeria (London, etc. 1915), p. 22). See further Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, pp. 294 sqq.
3	Compare Scholiast on Homer, II. xix. 119 ; J. Tzetzes, Ghiliodes, ii. 172 sqq., 192 sqq.
4	Taphius, the father of Pterelaus, was a son of Hippothoe, who was a daughter of Mestor. See above, ii. 4. 5. Thus Mestor was not the maternal grandfather, but the great-great-grandfather of the sons of Pterelaus. Who the maternal
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βόας' αμυνόμενων δὲ τῶν Ἠλεκτρύονος παίδων, ἐκ προκλησεως* 1 άλληλους άπέκτειναν. ἐσώθη δὲ τῶν Ἠλεκτρύονος παίδων Αικύμνιος ἔπι νἐος υπάρχων, των δὲ Πτερελάου Εὐήρης, ος καὶ τὰς ναῦς ἐφύλασσε, τῶν δὲ Ταφίων οἱ διαφυγόντες άπέπλευσαν τὰς ἐλαθείσας βὁας ὲλὁντες, καὶ παρέθεντο τω βασιλέϊ τῶν Ἠλείων Πολυξἐνῳ* Άμώιτρύων δὲ παρὰ Πολνξένου λυτρωσάμενος αύτας fjyayev εἰς Μυκήνας.2 ὁ δὲ Ἠλεκτρύων τον τῶν παίδων θάνατον βουΧόμενος εκδικήσαι, παραδούς την βασιλείαν Άμφιτρύωνι καί την θυγατέρα Ἀλκμήνην, έξορκίσας ΐνα μέχρι τῆς επανόδου παρθένον αυτήν φυλάξη, στρατεύειν ἐπὶ Τηλεβόας διενοειτο. άπολαμβάν οντος δὲ αυτού τὰς βόας, μιας έκθορούσης Ἀμφιτρύων ἐπ’ αυτήν άφήκεν δ μετὰ χεΐρας είχε ρόπαλον, το δε άπο-κρουσθέν άπο των κεράτων εις την Ἠλεκτρὑονος κεφαλήν έλθον άπέκτεινεν αυτόν, ὅθεν λαβών τ αυτήν την πρόφασιν Σθὲνελος παντός Ἀργους
1 προκλἡσεως Gale : προ/8λἡσ«ως Α.
8 Μυκἡνας Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 932: Μυκηνην RRa2?.
grandfather of the sons of Pterelaus was we do not know, since the name of their mother is not recorded. The words “their maternal grandfather” are probably a gloss which has crept into the text. See the Critical Note. Apart from the difficulty created by these words, it is hard to suppose that Electryon was still reigning over Mycenae at the time of this expedition of the sons of Pterelaus, since, being a son of Perseus, he was a brother of their great-great-grandfather Meetor.
1 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon, i. 747-751, with the Scholiast on t\ 747 ; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 932, whoBe account seems based on that of Apollodorus.
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they drove away his kine ; and when the sons of Electryon stood on their defence, they challenged and slew each other.1 But of the sons of Electryon there survived Licymnius, who was still young; and of the sons of Pterelaus there survived Everes, who guarded the ships. Those of the Taphians who escaped sailed away, taking with them the cattle they had lifted, and entrusted them to Polyxenus, king of the Eleans; but Amphitryon ransomed them from Polyxenus and brought them to Mycenae. Wishing to avenge his sons’ death, Electryon purposed to make war on the Teleboans, but first he committed the kingdom to Amphitryon along with his daughter Alemena, binding him by oath to keep her a virgin until his return.2 However, as he was receiving the cows back, one of them charged, and Amphitryon threw at her the club which he had in liis hands. But the club rebounded from the cow’s horns and striking Electryon’s head killed him.8 Hence Sthenelus laid hold of this pretext to banish Amphitryon from
2	Compare Hesiod, Shield of Hercules, 14 sqq.f where it is said that Amphitryon might nob go in to his wife Alemena until he had avenged the death of her brothers, tlie eons of Electryon, who had been slain in the fight with the Taphians. The tradition points to a custom which enjoined an avenger of blood to observe strict chastity until he had taken the life of his enemy.
3	A similar account of the death of Electryon is giveu by Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 932, who seems to follow Apollodoriis. According to this version of the legend, the slaying of Electryon by Amphitryon was purely accidental. But according to Hesiod (Shield of Hercules, 11 sq79 sqq.) the two men quarrelled over the cattle, and Amphitryon killed Electryon in hot blood. Compare the Scholiast on Homer, II. xiv. 323.
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εξίβάΧεν 'Αμφιτρύωνα, και την αρχήν των Μυκηνών και τής Ύίρυνθος αντος κατεσχε9 τὴν δὲ Μίδειαν,1 μεταπεμψάμενος τοὺς Πὲλοπος παῖδας Ἀ τ pea και θυἐστην, παρεθετο τ ούτοις.
Ἀμφιτρύων δὲ σὺν Ἀλκμήνη καὶ Αικυμνίω irapayevoμένος ἐπὶ Θήβας ὑπὸ Κρὲοντος ήγνίσθη, και δίδωσι τὴν άδεΧφήν Περιμήδην Αικυμνίω. λεγούσης δὲ 'ΑΧκμήνης ηαμηθήσεσθαι αὐτῷ2 τῶν αδελφών αυτής εκδικήσαντι τον θάνατον, υποσχόμενος ἐπὶ Τηλεβόας στρατεύει Άμφιτρύων, και παρεκάλει συΧΚαβεσθαι Κρἐοντα. ὁ δὲ ἔφη στρατεὑσειν, ἐὰν πρότερον εκείνος τὴν Καδμείαν 3 τῆς ἀλωπεκος ἀπαλλάξῃ* εφθειρε yap τὴν 4 Καδμείαν ἀλώπηξ θηρίον. ύποστάντος δὲ ὅμως είμαρμενον ἦν αυτήν μηδὲ τινα καταλαβει ν.
7 αδικούμενης δὲ τῆς χώρας, ενα των αστών παῖδα οι Θηβαίοι κατά μήνα προετίθεσαν αυτή, πολλοὺς ἁρπαξούσῃ,5 τοῦτ’ ει μὴ yevoiTO. απαλλαγείς
1	Μίδειαν Bekker, Hercher: Μίδεαν Heyne, Westermaiin, Miiller: μἡὅειαν Α. Both forms, Μίδεια and Μίδεα, are recognized by Strabo (viii. 6. 11, p. 373) and Stephanus Byzantius (e.v. Μίδεια), but Strabo preferred the form Μίδεα for the city in Argolia, and the form Μίὅεια for the similarly named city in Boeotia. In the manuscripts of Pausanias the name is reported to occur in the forms Μιὅεία, Μιδἐα, Μἡδεια, Μηδεία, and Μηδία, of which the forms Μιδεία, Μἡδεια, and Μηὅεία appear to be the best attested. See Pausanias, ii. 10. 2, ii. 25. 9, vi. 20. 7, viii. 27. 1, with the critical commentaries of Sohubart and Walz, of Hitzig and Bliimner. The editors of Pausanias do not consistently adopt any one of these forme. For example, the latest editor (F. Spiro) adopts the form Μιδεία in one passage (ii. 16. 2), Μἡδεια in a second (ii. 25. 9), Μιδἐα in a third (vi. 20. 7), and Μίδεια in a fourth (viii. 27. 1).
2	αύτψ Wagner, following Eberhard and comparing ScholiaRt on Homer, ll. xiv. 323; Hesiod, Shield of Her-
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the whole of Argos, while he himself seized the throne of Mycenae and Tiryns ; and he entrusted Midea to Atreus and Thyestes, the sons of Pelops, whom he had sent for.
Amphitryon went with Alemena and Licymnius to Thebes and was purified by Creon1 and gave his sister Perimede to Licynmius. And as Alemena said she would marry him when he had avenged her brothers’ death, Amphitryon engaged to do so, and undertook an expedition against the Teleboans, and invited Creon to assist him. Creon said he would join in the expedition if Amphitryon would first rid the Cadmea of the vixen; for a brute of a vixen was ravaging the Cadmea.2 But though Amphitryon undertook the task, it was fated that nobody should catch her. As the country suffered thereby, the Thebans every month exposed a son of one of the citizens to the brute, which would have carried off many if that were not done. So Amphitryon
1	That is, for the killing of Electryon. Compare Hesied, Shield of Hercules, 79 sqq.; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 932 ; Euripides, Hercules Furens, 16 sq.
2	The animal had its lair at Teumessus, and hence was known as the Teumessian fox. See Paueanias, ix. 19. 1 ; Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 41 ; Apostolius, Cent. xvi. 42; Suidas, s.v. Τευμησία ; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, i. 553 sqq. (who refers to Apollodorus as his authority) ; Ovid, Meta-morph. vii. 762 sqq. By an easy application of the rationalistic instrument, which cuts eo many mythological knots, the late Greek writer Palaephatus (De Incredib. 8) converted the ferocious animal into a gentleman (καλὅς κἀγαὅὅς) named Fox, of a truculent disposition and predatory habits, who proved a thorn in the flesh to the Thebans, until Cephalus rid them of the nuisance by knocking him on the head. * 4
cults, 14 sqq. : τφ A, Heyne, Westermann, Muller, Bekker, Hercher. 3 τἡν Καδμείαν Α : rovs Καδμείους Hercher.
4	τἡν Α : yrjv Hercher. 5 άριταξούστ) Palmer : αρταζούστ) Α.
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ου ν ' Αμφιτρύων εἰς 'Αθήνας ττ ρος Κἐφαλον τὸν Δηιονὲως, συνέπειθεν ἐπὶ μερει τῶν ἀπὸ Τηλεβοών Χαφύρων ayeiv ἐπὶ τὴν Θήραν τον κύνα ον Πρὸνρις ἡγαγεν ἐκ Κρήτης παρὰ Μίνωος Χαβοΰ-σα* ἦν δε καὶ τοὑτῳ πεπρωμενον πᾶν, δ τι αν διώκρ, Χαμβάνειν. διωκόμενης οὐν ὑπὸ τοῦ κυνὸς της άΧώπεκος, Ζευς αμφοτερους λίθους έποίησεν. Άμφιτρνων δὲ ἔχων ἐκ μὲν Θορικού τἧς Ἀττικῆς Κἐφαλον συμμαχοῦντα, ἐκ δὲ Φωκίων Πανοπὲα, ἐκ δὲ "Ελους 1 τῆς Ἀργείας Ἕλειον τον Περσὲως, ἐκ δὲ Θηβών Κρὲοντα, τὰς τῶν Ταφίων νήσους επόρθει. αχρι μὲν οὐν ἔζη Πτερὲλαος, οὐκ ἐδύνατο τὴν Τάφον ὲλεῖν ώς δὲ ἡ Πτερελάου θυγάτηρ Κομαἱθὼ ερασθεΐσα ’Αμφπρύωνος την χρυσήν τρίχα του πατρός εκ τής κεφαΧής εξείΧετο, Πτερελάου τεΧευτήσαντος εχειρώσατο τὰς νήσους (ιπάσας. την μεν ουν Κομαιθὼ κτείνει2 Άμφι-τρύων καί την Χείαν ἔχων εἰς Θήβας ἔπλει, καὶ τὰς νήσους Ελείῳ καί ΚεφάΧω δίδωσι. κακεΐνοι ποΧεις αυτών επώνυμους κτίσαντες κατοίκησαν.
8	Πρό τοῦ δὲ Αμφιτρύωνα παραηενεσθαι εις Θήβας Ζευς, διὰ νυκτος ἐλθὼν καὶ τὴν μίαν τριπΧασιάσας νύκτα,,3 δμοιος Άμφιτρύωνι γενὁ-
1 "Ελους Aegius : ίλούση* Α. 2 κτείνει RRa : κτείνας Α.
8 τἡν μίαν τροτλασιάσας νύκτα MSS. and editions. The Vatican Epitome (E) reads as follows : τἡν μίαν νύκτα πεντα-πλασιάσας ἡ κατά τ<νας τριπλασιάσας, οί καί ὅ<ἀ τούτο τpiiavtpov άξιονσι λἐγεσὅαι τδν 'Ηρακλἐα : “ having multiplied the single night fivefold or threefold, according to some, who on that account claim for Hercules the title of Triesperus (He of the Three Evenings).” The title of Triesperus is similarly explained by Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 33. The multiplication of the night fivefold appears to be mentioned by no other ancient writer Compare R. Wagner, Epitoma ■v Vaticana, p. 98.
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betook him to Cephalus, son of Deioneus, at Athens, and persuaded him, in return for a share of the Teleboan spoils, to bring to the chase the dog which Procris had brought from Crete as a gift from Minos1; for that dog was destined to catch whatever it pursued. So then, when the vixen was chased by the dog, Zeus turned both of them into stone. Supported by his allies, to wit, Cephalus from Thoricus in Attica, Panopeus from Phocis, Heleus, son of Perseus, from Helos in Ar-golis, and Creon from Thebes, Amphitryon ravaged the islands of the Taphians. Now, so long as Ptere-laus lived, he could not take Taphos; but when Comaetho, daughter of Pterelaus, falling in love with Amphitryon, pulled out the golden hair from her father’s head, Pterelaus died,2 and Amphitryon subjugated all the islands. He slew Comaetho, and sailed with the booty to Thebes,3 and gave the islands to Heleus and Cephalus; and they founded cities named after themselves and dwelt in them.
But before Amphitryon reached Thebes, Zeus came by night and prolonging the one night threefold he assumed the likeness of Amphitryon and bedded
1	As to Procris, see below, iii. 15. 1.
2	Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 932. For the similar story of Nisus and his daughter Megara, see below, iii. 15. 8.
3	In the sanctuary of Ismenian Apollo at Thebes, the historian Herodotus saw a tripod bearing an inscription in “Cadmean letters,” which set forth that the vessel had been dedicated by Amphitryon from the spoils of the Teleboans. See Herodotus, v. 59. Among the booty was a famous goblet which Poseidon had given to his eon Teleboes, and which Teleboes had given to Pterelaus. See Athenaeus, xi. 99, p. 498 o ; Plautus, Amphitryo, 256 eg. For the expedition of Amphitryon against theTeleboans or Taphians, see alsoStrabo, x. 2. 20 ; Pausanias, i. 37. 6; Plautus, Amphitryo, 183-256.
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μένος 'Αλκμήνη συνευνάσθη καί τ α γ ενόμενα περὶ1 Τηλεβοών διηγήσατο. Ἀμφιτρύων δὲ παρα-γενὁμενος, ώς οὐχ ἐώρα φιλοφρονουμένην πρὸς αυτόν την ηυναϊκα, εττυνθάνετο τὴν αιτίαν εί-πούσης δὲ ὅτι τῇ ττροτέρα νυκτὶ ττ αναμενόμενος αὐτῇ συμκεκοίμηται, μανθάνει παρὰ Τειρεσίου τὴν μενομένην τοῦ Διὸς συνουσίαν. Ἀλκμήνη δὲ δύο εμέννησε τταΐδας, Διὶ μὲν Ἠρακλέα, μιᾴ νυκτὶ πρεσβύτερον, Άμφιτρύωνι δὲ Ιφικλέα. τοῦ δὲ παιδὺς οντος οκταμηνιαίου δύο δράκοντας ύττερ-μεμέθεις Ἠρα ἐπὶ τὴν εὐνὴν ἔπεμῆτε, διαφθαρήναι το βρέφος θ έλουσα, εττιβοωμένης δὲ 'Αλκμήνης 'Αμφιτρύωνα, rΗρακλής διαναστάς ἄγχων εκατε-ραις ταῖς χερσιν αυτούς διέφθειρε. Φέρεκύδης δέ φησιν 'Αμφιτρύωνα, βουλόμενον μαθεϊν ὁπότερος ἦν τῶν παίδων εκείνου, τοὺς δράκοντας εις την εὐνὴν εμβαλεΐν, και του μεν ’Ιφικλἐὰυς φυγοντος τοῦ δὲ Ἠρακλἐους ύττοστάντος μαθεϊν ως Ίφικλής ἐξ αυτού μεμέννηται.
' Ἐδιδάχθη δὲ2 Ἠρακλἣς άρματηλατεΐν μεν ύττο Άμφιτρύωνος, τταλαίειν δε ύττο Αύτολύκου, τοξεύειν δε ύττο Eύρύτου, όττλομαχεΐν δε ύττο
1	περ! (compend.) E, Bekker, Hercher : παρά Α.
2	δε R : μεν Α.
1 For the deception of Alemena by Zeus and the birth of Hercules and Iphicles, see Hesiod, Shield of Hercules, 27-56; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 9 ; Scholiast on Homer, //. xiv. 323, and Od. xi. 266 ; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 33 ; Hy-ginus, 29. The story was the subject of plays by Sophocles and Euripides which have perished (Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenia, ed. A. Nauck2, pp. 156, 386	;
ΤΛε Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C Pearson, i. 76 *ςᾳ); and it is the theme of a well-known comedy of Plautus, the Amphitryo, which is extant. In that play (Prologue, 11255?.),
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with Alemena1 and related what had happened concerning the Teleboans. But when Amphitryon arrived and saw that he was not welcomed by his wife, he inquired the cause ; and when she told him that he had come the night before and slept with her, he learned from Tiresias how Zeus had enjoyed her. And Alemena bore two sons, to wit, Hercules, whom she had by Zeus and who was the elder by one night, and Iphicles, whom she had by Amphitryon. When the child was eight months old, Hera desired the destruction of the babe and sent two huge serpents to the bed. Alemena called Amphitryon to her help, but Hercules arose and killed the serpents by strangling them with both his hands.2 However, Pherecydes says that it was Amphitryon who put the serpents in the bed, because he would know which of the two children was his, and that when Iphicles fled, and Hercules stood his ground, he knew that Iphicles was begotten of his body.
Hercules was taught to drive a chariot by Amphitryon, to wrestle by Autolycus, to shoot with the bow by Eurytus, to fence by Castor, and to play the
Plautus mentions the lengthening of the night in which Jupiter (Zeue) begat Hercules. The Scholiast on Homer (II. xiv. 323) says that Zeus persuaded the Sun not to rise for three days; and the threefold night is mentioned also by Diodorus Siculus (iv. 9. 2). The whole story was told by Pherecydes, as we learn from the Scholiasts on Homer (It. xiv. 323 ; Od. xi. 266); and it is likely that Apollodorus here follows him, for he refers to Pherecydes a few lines below.
* As to the infant Hercules and the serpents, compare Pindar, Nem. i. 33 (50) eqq.; Theocritus, xxiv.; Diodoroe Siculus, iv. 10. 1; Pausanias, i. 24. 2 ; Plautus, Amphitryo, 1123 eqq.; Virgil, Aen. viii. 288 sq.; Hyginus, Fab. 30. According to Theocritus (xxiv. 1), Hercules was ten months old when he strangled the serpents.
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Κάστορος, κιθαρωΒεΐν Be ὺπὺ Αίνον. οντος δὲ ἦν αδελφός Ὀρφέως· άφικόμενος δὲ εἰς Θήβας καὶ Θηβαίος γενόμενος ὺπὺ Ἠρακλἐους τῇ κιθάρα πληγείς ἀπὲθανεν ιτηττΧηξαντα yap αὐτὸν ορ-γισθεὶς ἀπἑκτεινε. δίκην δὲ ἐπαγὁντων τινῶν αὐτῷ φόνον, irapavkyv ω νόμον Ῥαδαμάνθυος λἐγοντος, ος αν άμννηται τον %€ΐρων άΒίκων κατάρξαντα,1 άθωον ehai, καί όντως ἀπβλύθη.2 δείσας δὲ Ἀμφιτρύων μὴ πάλιν τι ποίηση τοιοῦ-τον, ἔπεμψτεν αὐτὸν εἰς τὰ βονφόρβια. κἀκεῖ τρεφόμενος μεγἐθει τε και ρώμη πάντων διή-νεγκεν. ἦν δὲ καὶ θεωρηθείς φανερος3 ὅτι Διὸς παῖς ἦν τετραπηχναΐον μὲν γὰρ εἶχε τὺ σώμα, πυρὸς δ’ ἐξ όμμάτων ἔλαμπεν αἴγλην. οὐκ ἡστὁ-χει δὲ οὔτε τοξεύων οὔτε άκοντίζων.
Ἐν δὲ τοῖς βονκόλίοις ύπαρχων όκτωκαιΒβ-καέτης τον Κιθαιρώνειον ἀνεῖλε λέοντα, οντος γὰρ ὁρμώμβνος ἐκ τοῦ Κιθαιρῶνος τὰ? Ἀμφι-10 τρνωνος %φθ€ΐρ€ βόας καί τὰς Θεσπίου.4 βασι-
1 κατάρ(αντα E : ἄρ(αντα Α. 2 απελόὅη ERRa : ἀπελάὅη R.
3	φανερος R : ώανερώς E : φοβερὅς Α.
4	Θεσπίου Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: Θεστίου ΕΑ, Heyne, Weetormann, Muller. This king’s name is variously re-
i)orted by the ancients in the forms θἐσιπος and θἐστιος. In avour of the form θἐσπως, see below, ii. 7. 6; Diodorus Siculun, iv. 29. 2. In favour of the form θίστios, see below, ii. 4. 12, ii. 7. 8 (where Θεστίου occurs in the MSS.) ; Pausa-niafl, iii. 19. 6, ix. 27. 6. When we consider the variation of the M8S. on this point, the extreme slightness of the difference (a single stroke of the pen) between the two forms, and the appropriateness of the form θἐσπως for the name of a king of Thespiae, we may surmise that the true form is θίσπιοι, and that it should everywhere replace θἐστιος in our editions of Greek authors. There is at all events no doubt that Diodorus Siculus read the name in this form, for he speaks of θίστπος as βασιλεύων τῆς δμωνύμου χώρας.
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lyre by Linus.1 This Linus was a brother of Orpheus ; he came to Thebes and became a Theban, but was killed by Hercules with a blow of the lyre; for being struck by him, Hercules flew into a rage and slew him.2 When he was tried for murder, Hercules quoted a law of Rhadamanthys, who laid it down that whoever defends himself against a wrongful aggressor shall go free, and so he was acquitted. But fearing he might do the like again, Amphitryon sent him to the cattle farm; and there he was nurtured and outdid all in stature and strength. Even by the look of him it was plain that he was a son of Zeus; for his body measured four cubits,3 and he flashed a gleam of fire from his eyes ; and he did not miss, neither with the bow nor with the javelin.
While he was with the heeds and had reached his eighteenth year he slew the lion of Cithaeron, for that animal, sallying from Cithaeron, harried the kine of Amphitryon and of Thespius.4 Now
1	As to the education of Hercules, see Theocritus, xxiv. 104 sqq.y according to whom Hercules learned wrestling not from Autolycus but from Harpalycus, son of Hermes.
2	Compare Diodorus Siculus, iii. 67.2 ; Pausanias, ix. 29.9; J. Tzetzes, Chiliadesy ii. 213 eq.
3	Four cubits and one foot, according to the exact measurement of the historian Herodorus. See J. Tzetzes, Ghiliadest ii. 210 sq.; id. Schol. on Lycophron, 662.
4	According to another account, the lion of Cithaeron was killed by Alcathous (Pausanias, i. 41. 3 sq.). But J. Tzetzes (Chiliades, ii. 216 sq.) agrees with Apollodorus, whose account of Hercules he seems to follow.
Heyne, though he admits that he had not been consistent (“Animo in gravioribus occupato non fui satis constans in hoc nomine ”) deliberately preferred θἐσπιος to θἐστios : “ Verum tamen necesse est Thcspii nomen, si quidem Thespiadae dictae sunt filiae” See his critical note on ii. 7. 8 (vol. i. p. 226).
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λεὺς δὲ ην οὔτος Θεσπιῶν, πρός ον άφίκβτο Ἠρακλῆς ὲλεῖν βουΧό μένος τον λέοντα. 6 δὲ αυτόν ἐξἐνισε πεντήκοντα ημέρας, καὶ ἐπὶ τὴν Θήραν εξιόντι νυκτὺς ἐκάστης μίαν σννεύναζε θυγατέρα (πεντήκοντα δὲ αὐτῷ ἦσαν ἐκ Μεγα-μήΒης γεηεννημεναι τῆς Ἀρνὲου)· ἐσπούδαζε γἀγ πάσας ἐξ Ἠρακλὲους τεκνοποιήσασθαι. Ηρακλής δὲ μίαν νομίζων εἶναι τὴν αει συνευναζο-μένην, συνῆλθε πάσαις. καὶ χειρωσάμενος τον λέοντα τὴν μὲν Βοράν ήμφιέσατο, τῷ χάσματι δὲ εχρήσατο κόρυθι.
11	Ανακάμπτοντι δὲ αὐτῷ ἀπὸ τῆς Θήρας συνάντησαν κήρυκες παρὰ Ἐργἵνου πεμφθέντες, ἵνα παρὰ Θηβαίων τον Βασμον Χάβωσιν. έτέΧουν δὲ Θηβαίοι τὸν Βασμον Ἐργίνῳ δι* αιτίαν τήνδε. Κλύμενον τον Μινυών βασιΧεα λίθῳ βαΧων Μενοικέως ηνίοχος, ὄνομα Περιήρης, ἐν Ὀγ-χηστφ1 Ποσειδῶνος τεμἐνει τιτρώσκει* ὁ δὲ κομισθεὶς εἰς Ὀρχομενὺν ἡμιθνὴς ἐπισκήπτει τελευτών Ἐργίνῳ τῷ παιδὶ εκΒικήσαι τον θάνατον αυτόν. στρατευσάμενος δὲ Ἐργῖνος ἐπὶ Θή-/3ας, κτείνας ούκ ὸλίγους εσπείσατο μεθ’ όρκων, όπως πέμπωσιν αὐτῷ Θηβαίοι Βασμον ἐπὶ είκοσιν ἔτη, κατὰ ἔτος ἑκατὸν βόας. ἐπὶ τοῦτον τον
1 Όγχηστφ Aegius : 'Ορχηστφ Α. 1
1	As to Hercules and the daughters of Tliespius, compare Diedorus Siculus, iv. 29. 2	; Pausanias, ix. 27. 6	;
Athenaeus, xiii. 4, p. 556 f ; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 221 βςς. The father of the damsels is called Thestius by Pausanias and Athenaeus, who refers to Herodorus as his authorit}\ See the Critical Note.
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this Thespius was king of Thespiae, and Hercules went to him when he wished to catch the lion. The king entertained him for fifty days, and each night, as Hercules went forth to the hunt, Thespius bedded one of his daughters with him (fifty daughters having been borne to him by Mega-mede, daughter of Arneus) ; for he was anxious that all of them should have children by Hercules. Thus Hercules, though he thought that his bedfellow was always the same, had intercourse with them all.1 And having vanquished the lion, he dressed himself in the skin and wore the scalp 2 as a helmet.
As he was returning from the hunt, there met him heralds sent by Erginus to receive the tribute from the Thebans.3 Now the Thebans paid tribute to Erginus for the following reason. Clymenus, king of the Minyans, was wounded with a cast of a stone by a charioteer of Menoeceus, named Perieres, in a precinct of Poseidon at Onchestus; and being carried dying to Orchomenus, he with his last breath charged his son Erginus to avenge his death. So Erginus marched against Thebes, and after slaughtering not a few of the Thebans he concluded a treaty with them, confirmed by oaths, that they should send him tribute for twenty years, a hundred kine every yeai\ Falling in with the heralds on their
2	More exactly, “ the gaping mouth.” In Greek art Hercules is commonly represented wearing the lion’s skin, often with the lion’s scalp as a hood on his head. See, for example, A. Baumeister, Denkmalerdes klassischen Altertums,
i.	figs. 724, 726, 729, 730.
3	As to Hercules and Erginus, compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 10. 3-5 ; Pausanias, ix. 37. 2 sq. ; J. Tzetzes, Chiliadee,
ii.	226 eqq.
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δασμόν εἰς Θήβας τοὺς κήρυκας αιτώντας συντυχιών Ἠρακλῆς έλωβήσατο* ἀποτεμὼν γἀγ αυτών τα ὦτα καὶ τὰς ρίνας, καὶ [διὰ σχοινίων]1 τὰς %ει-ρας δήσας ἐκ τῶν τράχηλων, ἔφη τούτον Ἐργίνῳ καὶ Μινὑαις δασμόν κομίζειν. ἐφ’ οἶς ayava/c-τών2 ἐστράτευσεν ἐπὶ Θήβας. Ἠρακλῆς δὲ λαβών ὅπλα παρ’ ’Αθήνας καί πολέμαρχων Ἐργῖνον μὲν ἔκτεινε, τοὺς δὲ Μινὑας ετρέψατο καί τον δασμόν διπλοϋν ήν ay κασέ θηβαίοις φέρειν, συνέβη δὲ κατὰ τὴν μάχην ’Αμφιτρύωνα yεvvaLως μαχόμενον τελευτήσαι. λαμβάνει δε Ἠρακλῆς παρὰ Κρέοντος ἀριστεῖον τὴν πρεσβυτάτην θυγατέρα Μεγάραν, ἐξ ἦς αὐτῷ παῖδες εyέvovτo τρεῖς, θηρίμαχος Κρεοντιάδης Δηικόων. την δε νεωτέ-ραν θυγατέρα Κρἐων Ιφικλεῖ3 δίδωσιν, ήδη παΐδα Ιόλαον ἔχοντι ἐξ Αύτομεδούσης της Ἀλκάθου. ἔχημε δὲ καὶ Ἀλκμήνην μετὰ τον Άμφιτρύωνος θάνατον Διὸς παῖς Ῥαδάμανθυς, κατωκει δε εν Ὠκαλἐαις4 τῆς Βοιωτία? πεφευyώς.
1	διά σχοινιών ab inepto Qraeculo apposita suepicor, Heyne. The words are at least misplaced, if, as seems probable, άποτεμών is to be understood as applying to τἄς χεῖρας as well as to τά ἄτα καί τἀ ς ft ν as.
'l άγανακτών. Hej'ne proposed to insert ἐκεῖνος or Εργῖνος. The sense seems to require one or the other.
3	’Ιφικλεῖ Wagner : ιψίκλφ Δ. For the form ’Ιφικλῆς, see i. 8. 2, ii. 4. 8 (thrice), ii. 7. 3 ; and compare R. Wagner, Epitoma Vaticana, pp. 98 sq.
4	’Λκαλἐαις A. In Homer {II. ii. 501), Strabo (ix. 2. 26, p. 410), and Stephanus Byzantius (s.v. ’Πκαλἐα) the name occurs in the singular, ’Πκαλἐα (’Πκαλἐη Homer).
1	Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 10. 6; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 228. As to the sons of Hercules by Megara, compare below, ii. 7. 8. The ancients differed considerably a9 to the
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way to Thebes to demand this tribute, Hercules outraged them ; for he cut off their ears and noses and hands, and having fastened them [by ropes] from their necks, he told them to carry that tribute to Erginus and the Minyans. Indignant at this outrage, Erginus marched against Thebes. But Hercules, having received weapons from Athena and taken the command, killed Erginus, put the Minyans to flight, and compelled them to pay double the tribute to the Thebans. And it chanced that in the fight Amphitryon fell fighting bravely. And Hercules received from Creon his eldest daughter Megara as a prize of valour,1 and by her lie had three sons, Therimachus, Creontiades, aijd Deicoon. But Creon gave his younger daughter to Iphicles, who already had a son Iolaus by Automedusa, (laughter of Alcathus. And Rhadamanthys, son of Zeus, married Alemena after the death of Amphitryon, and dwelt as an exile at Ocaleae in Boeotia.2
number and names of the children whom Hercules had by Megara. According to Pindar (Isthm. iv. 63 sq.) there were eight of them. Euripides speaks of three (Hercules Furens, 995 sq.). See Scholiast on Pindar, Isthm. iv. 61 (104) ; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophro?i} 48 and 663; Scholiast on Homer, Od. xi. 269 (who agrees with Apollodorus and quotes Asclepiades as his authority) ; Hyginus, Fab. 31 and 32. The Thebans celebrated an" annual festival, with sacrifices and games, in honour of the children. See Pindar, Isthm. iv. 61 (104) sqq.f with the Scholiast.
2	Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 50, who says that Rhadamanthys fled from Crete because he had murdered his own brother. He agrees with Pausanias that the worthy couple took up their abode at Ocaleae (or Ocalea) in Boeotia. Their tombs were shown near Haliartus, in Boeotia. See Plutarch, Lysander, 28. The grave of Alemena was excavated in antiquity, during the Spartan occupation of the Cadmea. It was found to contain a small bronze bracelet, two earthen -
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Προμαθὼν 1 δὲ παρ’ Ἐυρύτου2 τὴν τοξικὴ ν Ἠρακλῆς ελαβε παρὰ Ἑρμοῦ μὲν ξίφος, παρ’ Ἀπόλλωνος δὲ τόξα, παρὰ δέ ^Ηφαίστου θώρακα χρνσουν, παρὰ δὲ ’Αθήνας πὲπλον* ρόπαλον μὲν γὰρ αντος ἔτεμεν ἐκ Νεμἐας.
12	Μετὰ δὲ τὴν πρὸς Μινὑας μάχην συνέβη αὐτῷ κατὰ ζήλον f/Hρας μανἣναι, καί τούς τε ἰδίους παῖδας, οὺς ἐκ Μεγὰρας ει^εν, εἰς πυρ έμβαΧειν καί των *1 φικΧεονς3 δύο· διο καταδικάσας ἐαυτοῦ φυγήν καθ αίρεται μεν ύπο Θεσπίον,4 παραγενὁ-μενος δε εις Δελφοὺς ττυνθάνεται τον θεόν ποῦ κατοικήσει. ἡ δὲ Πυθία τότε πρώτον Ἠρακλέα αυτόν πρόσημό ρεύσε· το δὲ πρώην5 Ἀλκείδης
1	προμαθών Α, Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, Hercher: προσμαθών ER, Wagner.
2	Έυρύτου Aegius, Commelinus, Gale, Heyne, Westermann, Muller, Bekker, Hercher: αύτου A, Wagner.
3	ιφικλἐουςΕ: ΙφΙκλου Α.
4	Θεσπίου Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: Θεστίου EA, Heyne, Westermann, Miiller. 5 πρώην E : πρώτον A.
ware jars, and a bronze tablet inscribed with ancient and unknown characters. See Plutarch, De gemo Socratie, 5.
A different story of the marriage of Rhedamanthys and Alemena was told by Pherecydes. According to him, when Alemena died at a good old age, Zeus commanded Hermes to steal her body from the coffin in which the sons of Hercules wore conveying it to the grave. Hermee executed the commission, adroitly substituting a stone for the corpse in the coffin. Feeling the coffin very heavy, the sons of Hercules set it down, and taking off the lid they discovered the fraud. They took out the stone and set it up in a sacred grove at Thebes, where was a shrine of Alemena. Meantime Hermes had carried off the real Alemena to the Islands of the Blest, where she was married to Rhadamanthys. See Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 33. This quaint story is alluded to by Pausanias, who tells us (ix. 16. 7) that there was no tomb of Alemena at Thebes, because at her death she had been turned to stone.
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Having first learned from Eurytus the art of archery,1 Hercules received a sword from Hermes, a bow and arrows from Apollo,2 a golden breastplate from Hephaestus, and a robe from Athena ; for he had himself cut a club at Nemea.
Now it came to pass that after the battle with the Minyans Hercules was driven mad through the jealousy of Hera and flung his own children, whom he had by Megara, and two children of Iphicles into the fire; 3 wherefore he condemed himself to exile, and was purified by Thespius, and repairing to Delphi he inquired of the god where he should dwell.4 The Pythian priestess then first called him Hercules, for hitherto he was called Alcides.5
1	See above ii. 4. 9. According to another account, Hercules learned archery from the exile Rhadamanthys (Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 50), and if we accept the MS. reading αύτου in the present passage (sec Critical Note), this was the version of the story here followed by Apollodorus. But it seems more likely that αύτου is a scribe’s mistake for Eύρύτου than that Apollodorus should have contradicted himself flatly in two passages so near each other. The learned Tzetzes [I.e.) mentions no less than three different men—Teutarus, Eurytus, and Rhadamanthys—to whom the honour of having taught Hercules to shoot was variously assigned by tradition.
2	As to the gifts of the gods to Hercules, see Diodorus Siculus, iv. 13. 3, who, besides the sword and bow given by Hermes and Apollo, mentions horses given by Poseidon.
3	Compare Euripides, Hercules Furens, 967 sqqMosch us, iv. 13 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 11. 1 sq.; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 38 ; Nicolaus Damascenus, Frag. 20, in Frag-menta Historiccrum Graecorum, ed. C. Muller, iii. 369; Hyginus, Fab. 32.
4	Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 10. 7.
5	Hercules was called Alcides after his grandfather Alcaeus, the father of Amphitryon. See above, ii. 4. 5. But, according to another account, the hero was himself called Alcaeus before he received the name of Hercules from Apollo. See Sextus Empiricus, pp. 398 sq.t ed. Im. Bekker; Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. vi. 68 (115)
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προσηηορεύετο. κατοικειν δὲ αυτόν είπεν ἐν Τίρννθι, Εὐρυσθεῖ λατρβὑοντα ἔτη δώδεκα, και τοὺς επιτασσόμενους ἄθλους δἐκα1 ἐπιτελεῖν, καὶ όντως ἔφη, των άθλων συντελεσθέντων, αθάνατον αυτόν εσεσθαι.
V. Τοῦτο άκούσας 6 Ἠρακλῆς εἰς Τίρυνθα ἦλθε, καὶ τὺ προσταττὁμενον ὑπο Εὐρυσθἐως ἐτέλει. πρώτον μὲν οὐν επέταξεν αὑτῷ τοῦ Νεμἐου λέοντος την Βοράν κομίζειν τοῦτο δὲ ζῷον ἦν ἄτρωτον, ἐκ Τυώώνος γεγεννημἐνον.1 2 πορευόμενος οὖν ἐπὶ τον λέοντα ἦλθεν εἰς Κλεωνάς, καὶ ξενίζεται παρά άνΒρϊ χερνήτη Μολὁρχῳ. καὶ Θύειν ἱερεῖον θέλοντι εις ημέραν ἔφη τηρεΐν τριακοστην, καὶ ἀν μὲν ἀπὸ τῆς Θήρας σώος επανέλθη, Διὶ σωτήρι Θύειν, ἐὰν δὲ άποθάνη, τότε ως3 4 ήρωι έναηίζειν.
1	δἐκα Bekker, Hercher, Wagner : δώδεκα E Α.
“ γεγεννημἐνον ERa : γεγενημἐνον Α.
3	τάτε «ς Aegius : τφ τ εως Α.
1	For the labours of Hercules, see Sophocles, Trachiniac,
1091	; Euripides, Hercules Furens, 359	1270 sgg.;
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 10 egg.; Pausaniae, v. 10. 9, v. 26. 7 ; Quintus Smymaeus, Posthomerica, vi. 208	; J. Tzetzes,
Chiliades, 229 sqq.; Virgil, ^4en. viii. 287 Ovid, iWefri-morph. ix. 182 egg.; Hyginus, i^a6. 30.
2	As to the Nemean lion, compare Hesiod, Theog. 326 Bacchylidcs, Epinic. viii. 6 έκμ?.; Sophocles, Trachiniae, 1091 «<7ᾳ; Theocritus, xxv. 162 Diodorus Siculus, iv. 11. 3$ᾳ; Eratosthenes, Cataster. 12 ; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, n. 232 59.; Hyginus, i^a6. 30. According to Hesiod, the Nemean lion was begotten by Orthus, the hound of Geryon, upon the monster Echidna. Hyginus says that the lion was bred by the Moon.
8 As to Hercules and Molorchus, compare Tibullus, iv. 1. 12 eq.; Virgil, Georg, iii. 19, with Servius’s note ; Martial, iv. 64. 30, ix. 43. 13; Statius, Sylv. iii. 1. 28.
4	The Greeks had two distinct words for sacrificing, according as the sacrifice was offered to a god or to a hero, that is, to a worshipful dead man; the former sacrifice was expressed by the verb 0υε<ν, the latter by the verb hayiCeiv. Γ84
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And she told him to dwell in Tiryns, serving Eurystheus for twelve years and to perform the ten labours imposed on him, and so, she said, when the tasks were accomplished, he would be immortal.1
V.	When Hercules heard that, he went to Tiryns and did as he was bid by Eurystheus. First, Eurystheus ordered him to bring the skin of the Nemean lion ;2 now that was an invulnerable beast begotten by Typhon. On his way to attack the lion he came to Cleonae and lodged at the house of a day-labourer, Molorchus ;8 and when his host would have offered a victim in sacrifice, Hercules told him to wait for thirty days, and then, if he had returned safe from the hunt, to sacrifice to Saviour Zeus, but if lie were dead, to sacrifice to him as to a hero.4 And having
The verbal distinction can hardly be preserved in English, except by a periphrasis. For the distinction between the two, see Pausanias, ii. 10. 1, ii. 11. 7, iii. 19. 3; and for more instances of ἐναγίζειν in this sense, see Pausanias, iii. 1. 8, vi. 21. 11, vii. 17. 8, vii. 19. 10, νη. 20. 9, viii. 14. 10 and 11, viii. 41. 1, ix. 5. 14, ix. 18. 3 and 4, ix. 38. 5, x. 24. 6 ; Inscription's Gratcae Meyaridis, Oropiae, Boeotiae, eel. Ο. Dittenberger, p. 32, No. 53. For instances of the antithesis between dvciv and ἐναγίζειν, see Herodotus, ii. 44 ; Plutarch, De Herodoti malignitate,	13; Ptolemaeus
Hephaest., Nov. Hist. iii. (Mythographi Graeci, ed. A. Westermann, p. 186); Pollux, viii. 91; Scholiast on Euripides, Phoenissae, 274. The corresponding nouns θυσίαι and ἐναγισματα are similarly opposed to each other. See Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 58. Another word which is used only of sacrificing to heroes or the dead is ἐντἐμνειν. See, for example, Thucydides, v. 11, «ς f}po>f τε ἐντἐμνουσι (of the sacrifices offered at Amphipolis to Brasidas). Sometimes the verbs ἐναγίζειν and ἐντἐμνειν are coupled in this sense. See Philostratus, Heroica, xx. 27 and 28. For more evidence as to the use of these words, see Fr. Pfister, Der Reliquien-kult im Altertum (Giessen, 1909-1912), pp. 466 sqq. Compare P. Foucart, Le culte des hiros chez les Qrecs (Paris, 1918), pp. 96, 98 (from the Mimoires de VAcadimie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, vol. xlii).
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εἰς δὲ τὴν Νεμὲαν άφικό μένος καί τον Χεοντα μαστεύσας ἐτὁξευσε το πρώτον ώς δὲ ἔμαθεν ἄτρωτον ὄντα, ἀνατεινάμενος το ρόπαΧον εδίωκε. σνμφνγόντος δὲ εἰς άμφίστομον1 σπήλαιον αυτόν την ετεραν ενωκοδδμησεν2 είσοδον, διὰ δὲ τῆς ὲτέρας ἐπεισῆλθε τῷ θηρίω, καί περιθεὶς τὴν χεῖρα τῷ τραχήλῳ κατέσχεν αγχών εως ἔπνιξε, καὶ θἑμενος ἐπὶ των ώμων εκόμιζεν εἰς Κλεωνάς.3 καταΧαβών δὲ τον Μὁλορχον ἐν τῇ τελευταία τῶν ημερών ὡς νεκρω μεΧΧοντα το ἱερεῖον ἐναγι-ζειν, σωτηρι θνσας Διὶ ἡγεν εἰς Μυκήνας τον Χεοντα. Εὐρυσθεὺς δὲ καταπλαγεὶς4 αυτόν την ανδρείαν απεΐπε το λοιπὸν5 αὐτῷ εἰς τὴν πόλιν εἰσιἐναι, δεικνύειν δὲ πρὸ τῶν πνΧών εκέΧενε τοὺς ἄθλους. φασι δὲ ὅτι δείσας καὶ πίθον εαυτω χαΧκονν εισκρυβηναι υπ ο γην* * κατεσκεύασε, καί πεμπων κηρνκα Κοπρέα Πἑλοπος τοῦ Ἠλείου επέταττε τούς άθΧονς. οντος δεΤφιτον κτείνας, φυγὼν εἰς Μυκήνας καὶ τυχών παρ' Εὐρυσθἐως καθαρσίων εκεί κατωκει.
2	Δεύτερον δὲ ἆθλον επέταξεν αν τω την Αερναίαν ΰδραν κτείναΐ' αὕτη δί εν τω της Αερνης εΧει εκτραφείσα ίζεβαινεν είς το πεδίον καί τά τε
1 - rh * άμφίστομον Wagner, comparing Diodorus Siculus, ί V. Ι 1. !i ει/, * 4νφκο$όμησ*ν E : ἀνφκοὅὅμησβν Α.
Η Κλ·απὲ» Ιiorelior, Wagner (comparing Pediasmus, De Iftrculift laboribus, 1) : Μυκἡνας A.
4	«αταπλαγ·Ις Κ : καταλαβών Α.
b ἀπ·ῖπε τό λοιπὅν Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: άπείπατο \onrbv EA. 6 γῆν E : γῆς A.
1	Compare Diotlorue Siculus, iv. 12. 1, who however places thin incident after the advent tiro with the Erymanthian boar.
* As to the herald Copreua, compare Homer, 7ί. xv. 639 s?., with the note of the Scholiast.
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come to Nemea and tracked the lion, he first shot an arrow at him, but when he perceived that the beast was invulnerable, he heaved up his club and made after him. And when the lion took refuge in a cave with two mouths, Hercules built up the one entrance and came in upon the beast through the other, and putting liis ami round its neck held it tight till lie had choked it; so laying it on his shoulders lie earned it to Cleonae. And finding Molorchus on the last of the thirty days about to sacrifice the victim to him as to a dead man, lie sacrificed to Saviour Zeus and brought the lion to Mycenae. Amazed at his manhood, Eurystheus forbade him thenceforth to enter the city, but ordered him to exhibit the fruits of his labours before the gates. They say, too, that in his fear he had a bronze jar made for himself to hide in under the earth,1 and that he sent his commands for the labours through a herald, Copreus,2 son of Pelops the Elean. This Copreus had killed Iphitus and fled to Mycenae, where he was purified by Eurystheus and took up his abode.
As a second labour he ordered him to kill the Lemaean hydra.3 That creature, bred in the swamp of Lerna, used to go forth into the plain and ravage
3	Compare Euripides, Hercules Furens, 419 sqq.; Dioilorus Siculus, iv. 11. 5 sq.; Pausanias, ii. 37.4, v. 5. 10, v. 17. 11; Zenobius, Cent. vi. 26 ; Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, vi. 212 sqq.; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 237 sqq.; Virgil, Aen. viii. 299 sq.; Ovid, Metamorph. ix. 69 sqq.; Hyginus, Fob. 30. Diodorus and Ovid multiply the hydra’s heads to a hundred ; the sceptical Pausanias (ii. 37. 4) would reduce them to one. Both Diodorus and Pausanias, together with Zenobius and Hyginus, mention that Hercules poisoned his arrows with the gall of the hydra. The account which Zenobius gives of the hydra is clearly based on that of Apollodorus, though as usual he does not name his authority.
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βοσκήματα καί την χωράν διέφθειρεν, εἱχε δὲ ἡ ὕδρα ύπερμέτ/εθες σώμα, κεφαλὰς ἔχον ἐ ν νία, τὰς μὲν ὀκτὼ θνητάς, τὴν δὲ μἑσην αθάνατον. ἐπιβὰς οὖν άρματος, ήνιοχούντος ’Ιολάου, πάρε-7ἑνετο εἰς τὴν Αέρνην, καί τους μὲν ίππους ἔστησε, τὴν δὲ ύδραν ευρών εν τινι λόφφ 1 παρὰ τὰς πηγὰς τῆς Ἀμυμώνης, ὅπου ὁ φωλεὸς αυτής υπήρχε, βάλλω ν βέλεσι πεπυρωμΑνοις ήνάηκασεν εξελθείν, εκβαίνουσαν δὲ αυτήν κρατήσας κατεϊ-χεν. ή δὲ θατέρω2 τῶν ποδῶν ενείχετο 3 περι-πλακεῖσα. τῷ ροπάλψ δὲ τὰς κεφάλας κόπτων οὐδὲν άνύειν ἡδὑνατο*4 μιας γἀθ κοπτομένης κεφαλής δύο άνεφύοντο. επεβοήθει δὲ καρκίνος τῇ ὕδρα υπερμεγέθης, δάκνων τον πόδα. διὸ τούτον άποκτείνας επεκάλέσατο καί αυτός βοηθόν τον Ίολαον, ος μέρος τι καταπρήσας τής ἐγγὺς (ίλης τοῖς δαλοῖς επικαίων τὰ? ανατολας των κεφαλών εκώλυεν άνιέναι. και5 τούτον τον τρόπον τῶν άναφυομενών κεφαλών περιγενό μένος, τήν αθάνατον άποκόψας κατώρυξε καλ βαρείαν επέθηκε πέτραν, παρά τήν οδόν τήν φέρουσαν διά Αέρνης εις Ἐλαιοῦντα·0 τὺ δὲ σώμα τής ύδρας άνασχίσας τῇ χολῇ τοὺς ὀϊστοὺς εβαψεν. Εὐ-ρυσθεύς δὲ ἔφη μὴ δειν καταριθμήσαι τούτον7 εν τοῖς δέκα 8 τον ἆθλον οὐ γὰρ μόνος ἀλλὰ καὶ μετὰ Ιολάου τὴς ύδρας περιεηένετο.
1	λὅφ<ρ ΕΑ : τόπγ L, V (first hand, in margin).
2	Θατ4ρψ Κ : θαττον Α. ἐνείχετο E : ἡνείχετο Α.
4	ἡδόνατο E, Zenohiua,	vi. 26: ἐδόνατο Α.
5	καί E, Zenobiiis, Cewl. vi. 26 : κατά Α.
e Έλαιοΰντα, L. Ross, Rtisen und Reiserouttn (lurch G'ric-chenland, i. (Berlin, 1841), p. 156 note : ἐλεουντα EA.
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both the cattle and the country. Now the hydra had a huge body, with nine heads, eight mortal, but the middle one immortal. So mounting a chariot driven by Iolaus, he came to Lerna, and having halted his horses, he discovered the hydra on a hill beside the springs of the Amymone, where was its den. By pelting it with fiery shafts he forced it to come out, and in the act of doing so he seized and held it fast. But the hydra wound itself about one of his feet and clung to him. Nor could he effect anything by smashing its heads with his club, for as fast as one head was smashed there grew up two. A huge crab also came to the help of the hydra by biting his foot.1 So he killed it, and in his turn called for help on Iolaus who, by setting fire to a piece of the neighbouring wood and burning the roots of the heads with the brands, prevented them from sprouting. Having thus got the better of the sprouting heads, he chopped off the immortal head, and buried it, and put a heavy rock on it, beside the road that leads through Lerna to Elaeus. But the body of the hydra he slit up and dipped his arrows in the gall. However, Eurystheus said that this labour should not be reckoned among the ten because he had not got the better of the hydra by himself, but witli the help of Iolaus.
1 For this service the crab was promoted by Hera, the foe of Hercules, to the rank of a constellation in the sky. See Eratosthenes, Cataeter. 11 (who quotes as his authority the Heraclia of Panyasis); Hvginus, Astronomica, ii. 23.
7	τούτον E, Pediasmus, De HerciUis laboribus, 2 (τόν α γάνα τούτον): omitted in Δ.
8	ὅἐκα Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: δώδεκα EA, Pediasmus, De fferculis laboribus, 2.
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Τρίτον άθλον ἐπἑΤιαξεν αὐτῷ την Κερννϊτιν1 ελαφον εἰς Μυκήνας ἔμπνουν ενεγκειν. ἦν δὲ ἡ ἔλαφος ἐν Οἰνὰρ, χρυσόκερως, Ἀρτέμιδος ἱερά· διὸ καὶ βουλόμένος αυτήν * Ηρακλής μήτε ἀνελεῖν μήτε τρωσαι, συνεδίωξεν ὅλον ενιαυτόν. ἐπεὶ δὲ κάμνον το θητίον τῇ διώξει συνεφυγεν εἰς ορος τὺ "λεγόμενον Αρτεμίσιον, κἀκεῖθεν ἐπὶ ποταμόν Λάδωνα, τούτον διαβαίνειν μελλουσαν τοξεύσας συνελαβε, καὶ θεμενος ἐπὶ των ώμων διὰ τῆς ’ Αρκαδίας ήπείγετο. μετ’ Ἀπόλλωνος δὲ "Αρτεμις συντυχούσα ἀφηρεῖτο, καὶ τὺ ἱερὸν ζῷον αυτής κτείνοντα2 κατεμέμφετο. ό δε ύποτιμησάμενος την άνάηκην, καλ τον αίτιον είπων Κύρυσθεα γεγονέναι, πραύνας την οργήν της θεού το θηρίον εκόμισεν εμπνουν εἰς Μυκήνας.
Ύεταρτον ἆθλον επεταξεν αὐτῷ τον Ἐρυμάν-θιον κάπρον ζωντα κομίζειν τοῦτο δὲ το θηρίον ηδίκει την Ψωφΐδα, όρμώμενον εξ ορούς δ καλού-σιν *Ερύμανθον. διερηόμενος οὖν Φολὁην ἐπι-ξενουται Κενταύρψ Φολῳ, Σειληνοῦ καὶ νύμφης
1	Κερυνῖτιν Heyne : κερνἡτιν E : κβρνἡτην Α.
2	κλίνοντα Wagner : κ·τείναντα E Α.
1	Compare Pindar, Olymp. iii. 28 (50) βςς.; Euripides, Hercules Furens, 375 βςς.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 13. 1 ; .T. Tzetaes, Chiliades, ii. 265 έκμ?.; Hyginus, 30. Pindar ways that in his quest of the hind with the golden horns Hercules had seen “ the land at the back of the cold north wind.” Hence, as the reindeer is said to be the only species of deer of which the female has antlers, Sir William Ridgeway argues ingeniously that the hind with the golden horns was no other than the reindeer. See his Early Age of Greece i. (Cambridge, 1901), pp. 300 sqq. Later Greek tradition, as wo see from Apollodorus, did not place the native land of the
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As a third labour he ordered him to bring the Cerynitian hind alive to Mycenae.1 Now the hind was at Oenoe; it had golden horns and was sacred to Artemis; so wishing neither to kill nor wound it, Hercules hunted it a whole year. But when, weary with the chase, the beast took refuge on the mountain called Artemisius, and thence passed to the river Ladon, Hercules shot it just as it was about to cross the stream, and catching it put it on his shoulders and hastened through Arcadia. But Artemis with Apollo met him, and would have wrested the hind from him, and rebuked him for attempting to kill her sacred animal.2 Howbeit, by pleading necessity and laying the blame on Eurystheus, he appeased the anger of the goddess and carried the beast alive to Mycenae.
As a fourth labour he ordered him to bring the Erymanthian boar alive ;3 now that animal ravaged Psophis, sallying from a mountain which they call Erymanthus. So passing through Pholoe he was entertained by the centaur Pholus, a son of Silenus by a
hind so far away. Oenoe was a place in Argolis. Mount Artemisius is the range which divides Argolis from the plain of Mantinea. The Ladon is the most beautiful river of Arcadia, if not of Greece. The river Cerynites, from which the hind took its name, is a river which rises in Arcadia and flows through Achaia into the sea. The modern name of the river is Bouphousia. See Pausanias, vii. 25. 5, with my note.
2	The hind is said to have borne the inscription. “ Taygete dedicated (me) to Artemis.” See Pindar, Olymp. iii. 29 (53) 8q.y with the Scholiast.
3	As to the Erymanthian boar and the centaurs, see Sophocles, Trachiniae, 1095 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 12 ; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 268 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 30. The boar’s tusks were said to be preserved in a sanctuary of Apollo at Cumae in Campania (Pausanias, viii. 24. 5).
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μελίας παιδί, οντος Ἠρακλεῖ μὲν οτττα παρείχε τὰ κρἐα, αὐτὸς δὲ ὼμοῖς ἐχρῆτο. αίτοϋντος δὲ οἷνον Ἠρακλέους, ἔφη ΒεΒοικέναι τον κοινόν των Κένταυρων ἀνοῖξαι πίθον· θαρρεῖν δὲ παρακελευσά-μενος Ἠρακλῆς αυτόν ήνοιξε, καί μετ’ οὐ πολὺ τῆς οσμής1 αίσθόμενοι παρήσαν οι Κένταυροι, πέτραις ώπλισμένοι και ελάταις, ἐπὶ τὺ τοῦ Φὁλου σπήλαιον, τοὺς μὲν οὖν πρώτους τολμή-σαντας εἴσω παρελθεῖν νΑγχιον καὶ Ἀγριο ν Ἠρακλἧς ετρέψατο βάλλων δαλοῖς, τοὺς δὲ λοιποὺς ἐτὁξευσε Βιώκων άχρι της Μαλἐας. ἐκεῖθεν δὲ πρὸς Χείρωνα συνἐφυγον, ος ἐξελαθεὶς ὑπὸ Ααπιθων ορούς Πηλίου παρὰ Μαλἐαν κατωκησε. τούτφ περιπεπτω κότας τούς Κενταύρους τοξεύων ΐησι βέλος ο Ἠρακλῆς, τὺ δὲ ενεχθέν Έλατου διὰ τοῦ βραχίονος τῷ γὁνατι τοῦ Χείρωνος εμπή-γνυται. άνιαθεις δὲ Ἠρακλῆς προσΒραμών τό τε βέλος εξείλκυσε, καὶ δὁντος Χείρωνος φάρμακον έπέθηκεν. ανίατον δὲ ἔχων τὺ ἕλκος εἰς το σπήλαιον ἀπαλλάσσεται.1 2 3 κάκει τελευτήσαι βουλό-μενος, καὶ μὴ Βυνάμενος ἐπείπερ αθάνατος ἦν, άντιΒόντος Διὶ Προμηθἑως αυτόν3 ἀντ’ αὐτοῦ γενησὁμενον αθάνατον, ούτως άπέθανεν. οι λοιποί δὲ τῶν Κενταύρων φεύηουσιν ἄλλος ἀλλαχῆ, καὶ τινὲς μὲν παρεηένοντο εις ορος Μαλέαν, Εὐρυτίων δὲ εἰς Φολὁην, Νἐσσος δὲ ἐπὶ ποταμόν Εὕηνον. τοὺς δὲ λοιποὺς ύποΒεξάμενος Ποσει-
1	τῆς όσμῆς E : διά τῆς όσμῆς Α.
2	ἀπαλλάσσεται Scaliger : ἀλλάσσετ αι E Α.
3	α ὅτ ὅ ν Wagner: τόν ΕΑ ; Προμ^βἐα τόν Heinsterhuift on Lucian, Dialog. Mort. 26.
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Melian nymph.1 He set roast meat before Hercules, while he himself ate his meat raw. When Hercules called for wine, he said he feared to open the jar which belonged to the centaurs in common.2 But Hercules, bidding him be of good courage, opened it, and not long afterwards, scenting the smell, the centaurs arrived at the cave of Pholus, armed with rocks and firs. The first who dared to enter, Anchius and Agrius, were repelled by Hercules with a shower of brands, and the rest of them he shot and pursued as far as Malea. Thence they took refuge with Chiron, who, driven by the Lapiths from Mount Pelion, took up his abode at Malea. As the centaurs cowered about Chiron, Hercules shot an arrow at them, which, passing through the arm of Elatus, stuck in the knee of Chiron. Distressed at this, Hercules ran up to him, drew out the shaft, and applied a medicine which Chiron gave him. But the hurt proving incurable, Chiron retired to the cave and there he wished to die, but he could not, for hq was immortal. However, Prometheus offered himself to Zeus to be immortal in his stead, and so Chiron died. The rest of the centaurs fled in different directions, and some came to Mount Malea, and Eurytion to Pholoe, and Nessus to the river Evenus. The rest of them Poseidon received at Eleusis and
1	As to these nymphs, see Hesiod, Theog, 187. The name perhaps means an ash-tree nymph (from μελία, an ash-tree), as Dryad means an oak-tree nymph (from δρυς, an oak-tree).
2	Compare J. Tzetzes, Chiliadee, ii. 271 ; Theocritus, vii. 149 aq. The jar had been presented by Dionysus to a centaur with orders not to open it till Hercules came (Diodorus Siculus, iv. 12. 3).
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δών εἰς Ἐλευσῖνα ὅρει κατεκάλυψεν. Φὁλος δὲ1 ὲλκὑσας ἐκ νεκρού το βέλος εθαύμαζεν, εἰ τοὺς τηλικούτους το μικρόν Βιεφθειρε' το δὲ τῆς χειρὸς όλισθήσαν ἦλθεν ἐπὶ τὸν πόδα καὶ παραχρῆμα ἀπἐκτεινεν αυτόν, ἐπανελθὼν δὲ εἰς Φολὁην €Ηρακλής καὶ Φὁλον τελευτήσαντα θεασάμενος, θάψας αυτόν ἐπὶ τὴν τοῦ κάπρου Θήραν παραγίνεται, και Βιώξας αυτόν εκ τινος λόχμης μετὰ κραυγής, εις χιόνα πολλὴν πάρει μόνον είσωθήσας 1 2 έμβροχίσας τε εκόμισεν είς Μυκήνας.
Ηέμπτον έπεταξεν αὐτῷ ἆθλον των Αύγείου βοσκημάτων εν ημέρα μια μόνον έκφορήσαι την ονθον. ἦν δὲ ὁ Αυγείας βασιλεύς Ἠλιδος, ως μεν τινες ειπον, παῖς 'Ηλιου, ως δέ τινες, Ποσει-Βώνος, ως 8ε ενιοι, Φόρβαντος, πολλής δὲ είχε βοσκημάτων ποίμνας. τούτφ προσελθων 'Ηρακλής, ου Βηλώσας την Εὐρυσθέως επιταγήν, εφασκε μια ήμερα την ονθον εκφορήσειν, ει Βωσει την Βεκάτην αύτω των βοσκημάτων. Αυγείας δὲ άπιστων ύπισ^νεϊται. μαρτυράμενος 8 δὲ 'Ηρακλής τον Αύγειου παιΒα Φυλέα, τῆς τε αυλής τον θεμέλιον Βιεΐλε καί τον Αλφειόν καί τον Πηνειόν
1	Φάλος ὅε . . . 0άψας αντόν. This passage has been emended by Wagner from the Vatican Epitome (E). In the MSS. of Apolledorus (A) it runs as follows: ἐπανελβλν δε us Φο\6ην ‘Ηρακλῆς καί Φόλον τελεντάντα βεασάμενος μετλ καί ἄλλων πολλών, ἐλκόσας ἐκ νεκρού τό £ἐλος ἐὅαόμαίἐν, *ι τοὅς τηλικούτον* τό μικρόν ὅιἐφβειρε* rb δε τῆς χειρὅς ολισθησαν ἡλὅον τόν παῖδα καί παραχρῆμα ἀπἐκτεινεν αυτόν, θάφαχ δε Φάλον *Ηρακλῆς.
2	'Ισωθήσα* E : omitted in Α. Compare Wagner, Epitome Vaticana, pp. 100 βη.; and for the late form of the aorist (ε/σαιβἡσας for εισΦσας), see Veitch, Gred; Fer6* (Oxford, 1879), p. 715.
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hid them in a mountain. But Pholus, drawing the arrow from a corpse, wondered that so litttle a thing could kill such big fellows; howbeit, it slipped from his hand and lighting on his foot killed him on the spot.1 So when Hercules returned to Pholoe, he beheld Pholus dead ; and he buried him and proceeded to the boar-hunt. And when he had chased the boar with shouts from a certain thicket, he drove the exhausted animal into deep snow, trapped it, and brought it to Mycenae.
The fifth labour he laid on him was to carry out the dung of the cattle of Augeas in a single day.2 Now Augeas was king of Elis; some say that he was a son of the Sun, others that he was a son of Poseidon, and others that he was a son of Phorbas ; and he had many herds of cattle. Hercules accosted him, and without revealing the command of Eurystheus, said that he would carry out the dung in one day, if Augeas would give him the tithe of the cattle. Augeas was incredulous, but promised. Having taken Augeas* s son Phyleus to witness, Hercules made a breach in the foundations of the cattle-yard, and then, diverting the courses of the Alpheus and Peneus,
1	Compare Servius, on Virgil, Aen. viii. 294.
2	As to Augeas and his cattle-stalls, see Theocritus, xxv. 7 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 13. 3 ; Pausanias, ν. 1. 9 eq.; J. Tzetzes, Chiliadee, ii. 278 sqq. (who seems to follow Apollo-dorus); Scholiast on Homer, II. ii. 629, xi. 700; Scholiast on Apollonius Rhedius, Argon, i. 172; Hyginus, Fab. 30. According to the rationalistic Pausanias, the name of the father of Augeas was Eleus (.Elews)', which was popularly corrupted into Helios, “ Sun ” ; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. viii. 300.
3	μαρτυράμενος E, Pediasnius, De Herculis laboribus, 5: μαρτυροόμενος A.
o	2
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σύνεγγυς ρέοντας παροχετεύσας* επήγαγεν, έκρουν Bi αΧΧης εξόδου ποιήσας. μαθων δὲ Αυγείας ὅτι κατ’ ἐπιταγὴν Εὐρνσθέως τοῦτο επιτετέΧεσται, τον μισθόν οὐκ ἀπεδίδου, προσέτι δ’ ἡρνεῖτο καὶ μισθόν νποσχέσθαι Βώσειν, καὶ κρίνεσθαι περί τούτον έτοιμος εΧεγεν εἷναι. καθεζομένων δὲ τῶν Βικαστων κληθείς ὁ Φυλεὺς ὺπὺ Ἠρακλέους τοῦ πατρός κατεμαρτύρησεν, είπών ὁμολογῆσαι μισθόν Βώσειν αὐτῷ. όργισθεις δὲ Αυγείας, πρὶν τὴν ψήφον ενεχθήναι, τὸν τε Φυλέα καὶ τον Ἠρακλἐα βαδίζειν ἐξ Ἠλιδος ἐκέλευσε. Φυλεὺς μὲν οὖν εἰς ΔουΧίχιον ἦλθε κἀκεῖ κατωκει, Ηρακλής δὲ εἰς Ὄλενον πρὸς Δεξαμενον ἦκε, καὶ κατέΧαβε τοῦτον μέλλοντα δὁ ανάγκην μνηστεύ-ειν Εὐρυτίωνι Κενταύρῳ Μ νησίμάχην την θυγατέρα· ὑφ’ οὖ παρακΧηθεϊς βοηθειν εΧθόντα ἐπὶ την νύμφην Εὐρυτίωνα απέκτεινεν. Εὐρυσθεὺς δὲ οὐδὲ τοῦτον ἐν τοῖς δέκα1 προσεΒέξατο τον αθΧον, λέγω ν ἐπὶ μισθω πεπραχθαι.1 2
Ἕκτον επέταξεν αθΧον αὐτῷ τὰς ΣτυμφαΧίΒας όρνιθας εκΒιωξαι. ἦν δὲ ἐν Στυμφάλῳ πόλει τῆς ΑρκαΒίας ΣτνμφαΧίς Χεγομένη λίμνη, ποΧΧή συνηρεφὴς ὕλῃ· εἰ? ταύτην ορνεις συνέφυγον
1	δἐκα Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: δώδεκα ΕΑ, Pediasmus, De Hercxdis laboribus, 5.
2	ΐΓ€ττραχθαι E, Wagner. The MSS. appear to read πεπρα-χἐναι, and so Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker and Hercher.
1	Compare Homer, JJ. ii. 629, with the Scholiast; Pause -nias, ν. 1. 10, v. 3. 1 and 3.
2	Compare Bacchylides, referred to by the Scholiast on Homer, Oii. xi. 295; Bacchylides, ed. R. C. Jebb, p. 430: Diodorus Siculus, iv. 33. 1 ; Pausanias, vii. 18. 1 ; Hyginus, Fo6. 33.
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which flowed near each other, he turned them into the yard, having first made an outlet for the water through another opening. When Augeas learned that this had been accomplished at the command of Eurystheus, he would not pay the reward ; nay more, he denied that he had promised to pay it, and on that point lie professed himself ready to submit to arbitration. The arbitrators having taken their seats, Phyleus was called by Hercules and bore witness against his father, affirming that he had agreed to give him a reward. In a rage Augeas, before the voting took place, ordered both Phyleus and Hercules to pack out of Elis. So Phyleus went to Dulichiuin and dwelt there,1 and Hercules repaired to Dexa-nienus at Olenus.2 He found Dexamenus on the point of betrothing perforce his daughter Mnesimache to the centaur Eurytion, and, being called upon by him for help, he slew Eurytion when that centaur came to fetch his bride. But Eurystheus would not admit this labour either among the ten, alleging that it had been performed for hire.
The sixth labour he enjoined on him was to chase away the Stymphalian birds.3 Now at the city of Stymphalus in Arcadia was the lake called Stymphalian, embosomed in a deep wood. To it countless
3	As to the Stymphalian birds, see Apollonius Rhodius, Argon, ii. 1052-1057, with the Scholiast on 1054; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 13. 2; Strabo, viii. 6. 8, p. 371 ; Pausanias, viii. 22. 4; Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, vi. 227 sqq.; J. Tzetzes. Chiliades, ii. 291 sqHyginus, Fob. 20 and 30 ; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. viii. 300. These fabulous birds were said to shoot their feathers like arrows. Compare D’Arcy Wentworth Thompson, Glossary of Greek Birds, p. 162. From the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (i.e.) we learn that the use of a brazen rattle to frighten the birds was mentioned both by Pherecydes and Hellanicus.
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άπλετοι, τὴν από των λύκων αρπαγήν δεδοικυϊαι. άμηχανούντος οὖν 9ΗρακΧίους πως ἐκ τῆς ὔλης τὰς ὅρνιθας έκβάΧρ, χάΧκεα κρόταλα δίδωσιν αὐτφ Ἀθηνᾶ παρὰ Ηφαίστου Χαβούσα. ταῦτα κρουων ἐπί 1 τινος ὄρους τῆ λίμνη παρακείμενου 2 τὰς όρνιθας εφόβει· αἱ δε τὸν δοῦπον οὐχ ὑπο-μένουσαι μετά δέους άνιπταντο, καί τοῦτον τον τρόπον Ἠρακλῆς ἐτὁξευσεν αὐτάς.
7	'Έβδομον ἐπέταξεν ἆθλον τὸν Κρἣτα άηαηειν ταύρον. τούτον ΆκουσίΧαος μεν είναι φησι τον διαπορθμεύσαντα Ευρώπην Δα, τινες δὲ τὸν ὑπὸ Ποσειδώνος άναδοθέντα εκ θαλάσσης, ὅτε κατα-θύσειν Ποσειδώνι Μίνως εἶπε τὺ φανεν εκ τής θαλάσσης. καί φασι θεασάμενον αυτόν του ταύρου το κάλλος τούτον μεν εἰς τὰ βουκοΧια άποπέμψαι,3 θ ν σαι δὲ ἄλλον Ποσειδώνι* ἐφ’ οἶς ὸργισθἐντα τον θεὺν ἀγριωσαι τον ταύρον. ἐπὶ τοῦτον παραηενόμενος είς Κρήτην *Ηρακλής, ἐπειδὴ συλλαβεῖν4 άξιοΰντι Μιν ως εἶπεν αὐτῷ Χαμβάνειν διαφωνία α μένω, Χαβών καί 5 πρὸς Εὐ-ρυσθέα διάκομίσας εδειζε, και τό Χοιπόν εϊασεν άνετον ό δὲ πΧανηθεϊς εἰς6 Σπάρτην τε και *Αρκαδίαν άπασαν, καί διαβάς τον Ισθμόν, εις
1 ἐπί E, Pediasmus, Z)e Htrcxdis laboribus, 6 : όπά Α.
*	παρακείμενου E, Pediasmus, De Htrcxdis laboribxis, 6 : περικειμένου Α.
*	ἀποπἐμψαι E : ἀποπἐμπειν Α. 4 συλ\αβ*ΐν E : λαβίΐν Α.
6	λα£ών καί Κ : καί λαβών Α..
6	εις E, but apparently absent in Α : άνλ Heyne, who, however, would prefer to omit Σπάρτην τε καί *Αρκαδίαν ἄπασαν as an interpolation.
1	In no other ancient account of the Slymphalian birds, so far as I know, are wolves mentioned. There is perhaps
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birds had flocked for refuge, fearing to be preyed upon by the wolves.1 So when Hercules was at a loss how to drive the birds from the wood, Athena gave him brazen castanets, which she had received from Hephaestus. By clashing these on a certain mountain that overhung the lake, he scared the birds. They could not abide the sound, but fluttered up in a fright, and in that way Hercules shot them.
The seventh labour he enjoined on him was to bring the Cretan Bull.2 Acusilaus says that this was the bull that ferried across Europafor Zeus; but some say it was the bull that Poseidon sent up from the sea when Minos promised to sacrifice to Poseidon what should appear out of the sea. And they say that when he saw the beauty of the bull he sent it away to the heeds and sacrificed another to Poseidon; at which the god was angry and made the bull savage. To attack this bull Hercules came to Crete, and when, in reply to his request for aid, Minos told him to fight and catch the bull for himself, he caught it and brought it to Eurystheus, and having shown it to him he let it afterwards go free. But the bull roamed to Sparta and all Arcadia, and traversing the
a reminiscence of an ancient legend in the name of the Wolfs Ravine, which is still given to the deep glen, between immense pine-covered slopes, through which the road runs south-westward from Styinphalus to Orchomenus. The glen forms a conspicuous feature in the landscape to anyone seated on the site of the ancient city and looking across the clear shallow water of the lake to the high mountains that bound the valley on the south. See my commentary on Pausanias, vol. iv. p. 269.
2 As to the Cretan bull see Diodorus Siculus, iv. 13. 4; Pausanias, i. 27. 9 eq.t v. 10. 9 ; J. Tzetzes, Chiliadee, ii. 293-298 (who seems to follow Apollodorus) ; Hyginus, Fab. 30.
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Μαραθώνα τῆς 'Αττικής ἁφικὁμενος τοὺς εγχωρίους ΒιεΧυμαίνετο.
8	ὌyBoov ἆθλον επέταξεν αὐτῷ τὰς Διομήδους τοῦ θρακὸς ίππους εις Μυκήνας κομίζειν ἦν δὲ οὗτος Ἀρεος καὶ Κυρηνης, βασιΧεύς Βιστὁνων έθνους ®ρακιού καί μαχιμωτάτου, εἶχε δὲ ἀνθρω-ποφάηους ίππους. πΧεύσας οὖν μετά των ἑκουσίως συνεπομενων καί βιασάμενος τούς ἐπὶ ταῖς φάτναις των Ίππων υπάρχοντας ήγαγεν ἐπὶ τὴν θάλασσαν, τῶν δὲ Βιστὁνων σὺν δπΧοις ἐπι-βοηθούντων τὰς μὲν Ίππους παρέΒωκεν ΆβΒήρφ1 φυΧάσσειν οντος δὲ ἦν Ἑρμοῦ παῖς, Λοκρὸς ἐξ Ὀποῦντος, Ἠρακλἐους ερώ μένος, δν αι Ίπποι Βιέφθειραν επισπασάμεναι·2 πρὸς δὲ τοὺς Βί-στονας Βιαγωνισάμενος καί Διομήδην άποκτείνας τούς Χοιπούς ἡνάγκασε3 φεύγειν, καὶ κτίσας πόλιν Ἀβδηρα4 παρὰ τον τάφον του Βιαφθα-
1 ’Α3δἡρ?, E : αυὅἡρρ or ἀνὅἡρ<ρ Α, Pediasmus, />e Heradis laboribus, 8.
3	For ἐπισπασάμ·ναι we should perhaps read διασπασάμεναι, “by tearing him in pieces.” The mares were man-eating.
8 ἡνάγκασ* E, Pediasmus, Z>c Herculie laboribus, 8: ἡνάγ-καζ« Α.
4	&0$ηρα E, Wagner : ἄνδηρον Α : *Aβδηρον Heyne, Wester -inann, Muller, Bekker, Hercher.
1 As to the man-eating mares of Diomedes, see Diodorus Siculus, iv. 15. 3 eg.; Phuostratue, Imagines, ii. 25 ; Quintus Smyrnaeue, Posthomerica, vi. 245 egg.; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 299-308 (who seems to follow Apolledorus, except that he speaks of the animals in the masculine as horses, not mares); Strabo, vii. p. 331, frags. 44 and 47, ed. A. Meineke ; Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. *Aβ$ηρα ; Hvginue, Fab. 30 (who gives the names of four horses, not mares). According to Diodorus Siculus (I.e.), Hercules killed the Thracian king Diomedes himself by exposing him to hie own mares, which devoured
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Isthmus arrived at Marathon in Attica and harried the inhabitants.
The eighth labour he enjoined on him was to bring the mares of Diomedes the Thracian to Mycenae.1 Now this Diomedes was a son of Ares and Cyrene, and he was king of the Bistones, a very war-like Thracian people, and he owned man-eating mares. So Hercules sailed with a band of volunteers, and having overpowered the grooms who were in charge of the mangers, he drove the mares to the sea. When the Bistones in arms came to the rescue, he committed the mares to the guardianship of Abderus, who was a son of Hermes, a native of Opus in Locris, and a minion of Hercules; but the mares killed him by dragging him after them. But Hercules fought against the Bistones, slew Diomedes and compelled the rest to flee. And he founded a city Abdera beside the grave of Abderus who had been done to death,2
him. Further, the historian tells us that when Hercules brought the mares to Eurystheus, the king dedicated them to Hera, and that their descendants existed down to the time of Alexander the Great.
2	Compare Strabo, vii. p. 531, frags. 44 and 47, ed. Δ. Meineke; Stephanus Byzantius, e.v. Άβδηρα; Philostratus, Imagines, ii. 25. From Philostratus we learn that athletic games were celebrated in honour of Abderus. They comprised boxing, wrestling, the pancratium, and all the other usual contests, with the exception of horae-racing—no doubt because Abderus was said to have been killed by horses. We may compare the rule which excluded horses from the Arician grove, because horses were said to have killed Hippolytus, with whom Virbius, the traditionary founder ol the sanctuary, was identified. See Virgil, Aen. vii. 761-780 ; Ovid, Fasti, iii. 265 sq. When we remember that the Thracian king Lycurgus is said to have been killed by horses in order to restore the fertility of the land (see Apollodorus, iii. 5. 1), we.may conjecture that the tradition
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ρέντος Ἀβδήρου, τὰς1 ἵππους κομίσας Eὐρυσθεῖ ἔδωκε. μεθἐντος δὲ αὐτὰς Εὐρυσθέως, εἰς τὺ λεγόμενον ὅρος Ὄλυμπον ἐλθοῦσαι πρὸς τῶν θηρίων ἀπώλοντο.
9	Ἕνατον ἆθλον Ἠρακλεῖ ἐπἐταξε ζωστήρα κόμιζαν τον Τππολύτης. αὕτη δὲ εβασίλευεν Αμαζόνων, αἳ κατωκουν περί τον Θερμώδοντα πόταμον, ἔθνος μίγα τὰ κατὰ πόλεμον ησκουν γὰρ ἀνδρίαν, καὶ εἴ ποτε μιμείσαι ηεννησειαν, τὰ θήλεα £τρεφον, καί τους μὲν δεξιόὺς μαστούς εξεθλιβον, ἵνα μὴ κωλύωνται ακόντιζαν, τοὺς δὲ αριστερούς εἴων, ἵνα τρἐφοιεν. εἶχε δὲ Τππολύτη τον Ἀρεος ζωστήρα, σύμβολον τοῦ πρώτευαν άπασων. ἐπὶ τοῦτον τὸν ζωστήρα ηρακλής επεμπετο, λαβεῖν αυτόν επιθυμούσης της Εὐρυσ-θεως θυηατρος Ἀδμήτης. παραλαβών οὖν ἐθε-λοντὰς συμμάχους εν μια νηι επλει,2 καὶ προσί-σ^ει νήσφ Πάρῳ, ἢν3 κατωκουν οι Μίνωος υἱοὶ Eυρυμεδων Χρυσης Νηφαλίων Φιλόλαος, ἀπο-βάντων4 δὲ δύο τῶν ἐν <τῇ> 5 νηὶ συνέβη τελευ-τησαι υπό των Μίνωος υιών υπέρ ων άηανακτων
1 τἄς ER : τους Α. 2 πλεῖ E. 3 ἡν Faber : καί Α.
4 ατοβάντων Heyne : άπδ πάντων Α. 6 τῆ edded by Bekker.
of the man-eating mares of Diomedes, another Thracian king who is said to have been killed by horses, poiuts to a custom of human sacrifice performed by means of horses, whether the victim was trampled to death by their hoofs or tied to their tails and rent asunder. If the sacrifice was offered, as the legend of Lycurgus suggests, for the sake of fertilizing the ground, the reason for thus tearing the victim to pieces may have been to scatter the precious life-giving fragments as widely and as quickly as possible over the barren earth. Compare Adonist Attis, Osiris*, ii. 97 sqq. The games at
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and bringing the mares he gave them to £urystheus. But Eurystheus let them go, and they came to Mount Olympus, as it is called, and there they were destroyed by the wild beasts.
The ninth labour he enjoined on Hercules was to bring the belt of Hippolyte.1 She was queen of the Amazons, who dwelt about the river Thermodon, a people great in war; for they cultivated the manly virtues, and if ever they gave birth to children through intercourse with the other sex, they reared the females; and they pinched off the right breasts that they might not be trammelled by them in throwing the javelin, but they kept the left breasts, that they might suckle. Now Hippolyte had the belt of Ares in token of her superiority to all the rest. Hercules was sent to fetch this belt because Admete, daughter of Eurystheus, desired to get it. So taking with him a band of volunteer comrades in a single ship he set sail and put in to the island of Paros, which was inhabited by the sons of Minos,2 to wit, Eurymedon, Chryses, Nephalion, and Philolaus. But it chanced that two of those in the ship landed and were killed by the sons of Minos. Indignant at this, Hercules
Abdera are alluded to by the poet Machon, quoted by Athenaeue, viii. 41, p. 349 n.
1	As to the expedition of Hercules to fetch the belt of the Amazon, see Euripides, Hercules Furens, 408 sqq.; Apollonius Rhodius, Argon, ii. 777 sqq·* 966 sqq., with the Scholia on w. 778, 780; Diedorus Siculus, iv. 16; Pausanias, v. 10. 9 ; Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, vi. 240 sqq.; J. Tzetzes, Ghiliades, ii. 309 sqq.; id. Schol. on Lycophron, 1327 (who follows Apollodorus and cites him by name); Hyginus, Fab. 30.
8 According to Diodorus Siculus (v. 79. 2), Rhadamanthys bestowed the island of Paros on his son Alcaeus. Combined with the evidence of Apollodorus, the tradition points to a Cretan colony in Paros.]
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Ηρακλής τούτους μὲν παραχρῆμα ἀπὲκτεινε, τους δὲ λοιποὺς κατακλείσας ίπολιόρκει, ἕως επιπρεσβευσάμενοι παρεκάλουν ἀντὶ τῶν άναιρε-θέντων δύο λαβεῖν, οὺς ἄν αὐτὸς θελήσειεν. ὁ δὲ λύσας τὴν πολιορκίαν, καὶ τοὺς Ἀνδρὁγεω τοῦ Μἵνωος υίοὺς ἀνελὁμενος Ἀλκαῖον καὶ 2θὲνελον, ἤκεν εἰς Μυσίαν πρὸς Λύκον τὸν Δασκύλου, καὶ ξενισθεις ὑπὸ1 . . . τοῦ Βεβρύκων βασιλεως συμβαλόντων, βοηθών Αύκφ πολλοὺς ἀπέκτεινε, μεθ’ ών καὶ τον βασιλέα Μύγδονα, ἀδελφὺν Ἀμύκου. και τῆς 2 Βεβρύκων πολλὴν 3 άποτεμό-ὁ δὲ πάσαν εκείνην εκά-
εἰς τὸν ἐν Θεμισκύρᾳ λιμένα, παραγενομένης ει?4 αὐτὸν Τππολύτης καὶ τίνος ἦκοι χάριν πυθομένης, και δώσειν τον ζωστήρα υποσχόμενης,δ "Ηρα μιᾴ τῶν ’Αμαζόνων είκασθεϊσα το πλήθος επεφοίτα, λεχούσα ὅτι6 τὴν βασιλίδα άφαρπάζονσιν7 οἱ προσελθὁντες ξένοι. αἱ δὲ μεθ’ οπλών ἐπὶ τὴν ναῦν κατέθεον συν ϊπποις? ώς δὲ εἶδεν αυτάς καθωπλισμένας *Ηρακλής, νομίσας εκ δόλου τοῦτο γενέσθαι, τὴν μὲν Τππολύτην κτείνας τον ζωστήρα ἀφαιρεῖται, πρὸς δὲ τὰς λοιπὰς άηωνισάμενος άποπλεΐ, καὶ προσίσχει Τροία.
Χυνεβεβήκει δε τότε κατά μῆνιν Ἀπόλλωνος καὶ Ποσειδώνος άτυχεΐν την πάλιν. Ἀπόλλων
1	The passage is corrupt and defective. Heyne proposed to correct and supply it as follows : καί |ενισθ«1ς όπ* < αύτου, > του Βεβρόκων βασιΚίω* είσβαλάντος <ει*ς τἡν γῆν, > fioijSwv. Sommer conjectured όπ’<αυτου, τούτου δε κα)> του Β§βρύκων βασιλἐως συμβαλόν των.
2	τῆς Wagner : τἡν Α. 5 πολλἡν Heyiie : πὅλ<ν Α.
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killed the sons of Minos on the spot and besieged the rest closely, till they sent envoys to request that in the room of the murdered men he would take two, whom he pleased. So he raised the siege, and taking on board the sons of Androgeus, son of Minos, to wit, Alcaeus and Sthenelus, he came to Mysia, to the court of Lycus, soil of Dascylus, and was entertained by him ; and in a battle between him and the king of the Bebryces Hercules sided with Lycus and slew many, amongst others King Mygdon, brother of Amycus. And he took much land from the Bebryces and gave it to Lycus, who called it all Heraclea.
Having put in at the harbour of Themiscyra, he received a visit from Hippolyte, who inquired why he was come, and promised to give him the belt. But Hera in the likeness of an Λπιαζοη went up and down the multitude saying that the strangers who had arrived were carrying off the queen. So the Amazons in arms charged on horseback down on the ship. But when Hercules saw them in arms, he suspected treachery, and killing Hippolyte stripped her of her belt. And after fighting the rest he sailed away and touched at Troy.
But it chanced that the city was then in distress consequently on the wrath of Apollo and Poseidon. For 4 * * 7 8
4 ds K, Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 1327 : us A.
3	όποσχομἐνης Pediasmua (De Hereulis laboribus, 9), Her-cher, Wagner : όπισχνουμἐνης EA.
e in E, absent apparently in A.
7	άφαρνάζουσιν ER : άρπάζουσιν A.
8	<rbv Tnnois omitted by Hercher.
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yap καί Ποσειδῶν τὴν Λαομἐδοντος ΰβριν πειρά-σαι θέλοντες, εἰκασθέντες άνθρώποις νπίσγοντο ἐπὶ μισθω τειγιεῖν τὺ Πέργαμον, τοῖς δὲ τει-
τῷ κήτει βοράν, οντος2 προύθηκε ταῖς πλησίον της θαλάσσης πέτραις προσαρτησας. ταύτην
1	τρο0ῆ E : προσὅτ) Α.
2	τφ κἡτει βοράν, οντος E : £οράν κἡτει, ό δε Α. 1
1	Compare Homer, /ί. νϋ. 452 νῳ, xxi. 441-457. According to the former of these passages, the walls of Troy were built by Poseidon and Apollo jointly for king Laomedon. But-according to the latter passage the walls were built by Poseidon alone, and while he thus toiled as a mason, Apollo served as a herdsman, tending the king’s cattle in the wooded glens of Ida. Their peried of service lasted for a year, and at the end of it the faithless king not only dismissed the two deities without the stipulated wages which they had honestly earned, but threatened that, if they did not take themselves off, he would tie Apollo hand and foot and sell him for a slave in the islands, not however before he bed lopped off the ears of both of them with a knife. Thus insulted as well as robbed, the two gods retired with wrath and indignation at their hearts. This strange tale, told by Homer, is alluded to by Pindar (Olymp. viii. 30 (40) eqq.), who adds to it the detail that the two gods took the hero Aeacus with them to aid them in the work of fortification; and the Scholiast on Pindar (pp. 194 eq. ed. Boeckh) explains that, as Troy was fated to be captured, it was necessary that in building the walls the immortals should be assisted by a mortal, else the city would have been impregnable. The earcaetic Lucian telle us {De sacriflciis, 4) that both Apollo and Poseidon laboured as bricklayers at the walls of Troy, and that the sum of which the king cheated them was more than thirty
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desiring to put the wantonness of Laomedon to the proof, Apollo and Poseidon assumed the likeness ot men and undertook to fortify Pergamum for wages. But when they had fortified it, he would not pay them their wages.1 Therefore Apollo sent a pestilence, and Poseidon a sea monster, which, carried up by a flood, snatched away the people of the plain. But as oracles foretold deliverance from these calamities if Laomedon would expose his daughter Hesione to be devoured by the sea monster, he exposed her by fastening her to the rocks near the sea.2
Trojan drachmas. The fraud is alluded to by Virgil (Georg.
i.	502) and Horace (Odes, iii. 3. 21 sq.). Compare Hyginus, Fab. 89; Ovid, Metamorph. xi. 194 aqq.; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. yiii. 157; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bede, vol. i. pp. 43 sq., 138 (First Vatican Mytho-grapher, 136; Second Vatican Mythographer, 193). Homer does not explain why Apollo and Poseidon took service with Laomedon, but his Scholiast (on II. xxi. 444), in agreement with Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 34), says that their service Mias a punishment inflicted on them by Zeus for a conspiracy into which some of the gods had entered for the purpose of putting him, the supreme god, in bonds. The conspiracy is mentioned by Horner (II. i. 399 eqq.), who names Poseidon, Hera, and Athena, but not Apollo, among the conspirators ; their nefarious design was defeated by the intervention of Thetis and the hundred-handed giant Bri-areus. We have already heard of Apollo serving a man in the capacity of neatherd as a punishment for murder perpetrated by the deity (see above, i. 9. 15, with the note). These backstair chronicles of Olympus shed a curious light on the early Greek conception of divinity.
2	For the story of the rescue of Hesione by Hercules, see Diodorus Siculus, iv. 42; Scholiast on Homer, II. xx. 146; Tzetzes, Sc?iol. on Lycophron, 34; Ovid, Metamorph. xi. 211 eqq.; Valerius Flaccus, Argon, ii. 451 eqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 89; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. viii. 157; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bede, vol. i. p. 44 (First Vatican Mythographer, 136). A curioiis variant
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ἰδὼν ἐκκειμἐνην Ἠρακλῆς ύπέσχετα σώσειν,1 εἰ τὰς ίππους παρὰ Λαομἐδοντος ληψεται ὰς Ζεὺς ποινήν τῆς Γανυμήδους αρπαγής ἔδωκε. δώσειν δὲ Λαομέδοντος εἰπὁντος, κτείνας τὺ κῆτος Ἠσιὁ-νην ἔσωσε. μὴ βουλομενου δὲ τὸν μισθόν ἀποδοῦναι, πόλεμήσειν Τροία2 άπεΐλήσας ἀνή^θη. ^ Καὶ προσίσγει Αἵνῳ, ἔνθα ξενίζεται ὑπο Πὁλ-τυος. άποπλέων δὲ ἐπὶ τῆς ήιόνος τὴς Αἰνιας Σαρπηδὁνα, Ποσειδῶνος μὲν υἱὺν αδελφόν δὲ Πὁλτυος, υβριστήν ὄντα τοξεύσας απεκτεινε. καί παραγενομενος εἰς Θάσον καί γειρωσάμενος τοὺς ἐνοικοῦντας Θράκας ἔδωκε τοῖς Άνδρόγεω παισὶ κατοικειν. ἐκ Θάσου δὲ ὁρμηθεὶς ἐπὶ Το-ρώνην Πολύγονον κα! Τηλἐγονον, τοὺς Πρωτἐως τοῦ Ποσειδώνος υίούς, παλαίειν π ρο καλού μένους κατά την πάλην απεκτεινε, κομίσας δὲ τὸν ζωστήρα εις Μυκήνας ἔδωκεν Εὐρυσθεῖ.
1 σώσαν E : σάσειν αυτἡν Α. 2 Τροίαι E : Τροίαν Α.
of the story is told, without mention of Hesione, bjT the Second Vatican Mythographer (.Ραδ. 193, vol. i. p. 138, ed. G. H. Bede). Tzetzes says that Hercules, in full armour, leaped into the jaws of the eea-monster, and was in its belly for three days hewing and hacking it, and that at the end of the three days he came forth without any hair on his head. The Scholiast on Homer (i.e.) telle the tale similarly, and refers to Hellanicus as his authority. The story of Hercules and Hesione corresponds closely to that of Perseus and Andromeda (see Apollodorus, ii. 4. 3). Both tales may have originated in a custom of sacrificing maidens to be the brides of the Sea. Compare The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings, ii. 150 eqq.
1	The horses were given by Zeus to Tros, the father of Ganymede. See Homer, 11. v. 265 eqq.; Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite, 210 sq. ; Pausanias, v. 24. δ. According to
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Seeing her exposed, Hercules promised to save^ her on condition of receiving from Laomedon the mares which Zeus had given in compensation for the rape of Ganymede.1 On Laomedon’s saying that he would give them, Hercules killed the monster and saved Hesione. But when Laomedon would not give the stipulated reward,2 Hercules put to sea after threatening to make war on Troy.3
And he touched at Aenus, where lie was entertained by Poltys. And as he was sailing away he shot and killed on the Aenian beach a lewd fellow, Sarpedon, son of Poseidon and brother of Poltys. And having come to Thasos and subjugated the Thracians who dwelt in the island, he gave it to the sons of Andro-geus to dwell in. From Thasos he proceeded to Throne, and there, being challenged to wrestle by Polygonus and Telegonus, sons of Proteus, son of Poseidon, he killed them in the wrestling match.4 And having brought the belt to Mycenae he gave it to Eurystheus.
another account, which had the support of a Cyclic poet, the compensation given to the bereaved father took the shape, not of horses, but of a golden vine wrought by Hephaestus. See Scholiast on Euripides, Orestes, 1391. As the duty of Ganymede was to pour the red nectar from a golden bowl in heaven (Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite, 206), there would be a certain suitability in the bestowal of a golden vine to replace him in his earthly home.
2	As to the refusal of Laomedon to give the horses to Hercules, see Homer, II. v. 638-651, xxi. 441-457 ; Ovld, Metamorph. xi. 213 sqq.\ Hyginus, Fab. 69. Laomedon twice broke his word, first to Poseidon and Apollo and afterwards to Hercules. Hence Ovid speaks of “ the twice-perjured walls of Troy ” (Metamorph. xi. 215).
8 As to the siege and capture of Troy by Hercules, see below, ii. 6. 4.
4	Compare J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 3*20 sq.
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Αέκατόν ἐπετάγη1 ἆθλον τὰς Γηρυὁνου βόας1 2 * ἐξ Ἐρυθείας κομίζει ν. Ἐρύθεια δὲ ἦν Ὠκεανοῦ πλησίον καμένη νήσος, ἢ νῦν Γάδειρα καλείται, ταύτην κατωκει Γηρυόνης Χρυσάορος καὶ Καλλιρρόης τῆς Ὠκεανοῦ, τριών ἔχων ἀνδρῶν συμφυές σῶμα, συνηγμένον* εἰ? εν κατὰ τὴν γαστέρα, εσχισμένον δὲ4 εἰς τρεῖς ἀπὸ λαγόνων τε καί μηρών. εἶχε δὲ φοίνικας βόας, ων ἦν βουκόλος Εὐρυτίων, φύλαξ δὲ Ὄρθος5 ὁ κύων δικέφαλος εξ Ἐχίδνης καὶ Τυφώνος γεγεννη μένος.6 πορευό-μενος ουν ἐπὶ τὰς Γηρυὁνου βὁας διὰ τῆς Εὐρώ-πης, ἄγρια πολλὰ <ζωα> άνελων7 Αιβνης έττέ-βαινε,8 καὶ παρελθων Ύαρτησσον έστησε σημεία τής πορείας ἐπὶ τῶν ὅρων Ευρώπης καὶ Αιβνης
1	ἐπετάγ^ E : δε ίτάγη Α.	* 0ὅας E : jSovs Α.
3	συντγγμινον μεν Bekker.	4 δε Heyne : τε Α.
6	*Op0os Pediaemus, De Herculis labor ibus, 10: "OpOpos A. See exegetical note on this passage.
β γεγενημἐνος
7	πὅλλα <{tpa> άνελών Wagner (comparing Diodorus Siculus, iv. 17. 3): πάλλα παρελὅων A.
8	ἐπἐὸν Scholiast on Plato, Ttmaeus, p. 24 κ, Hercher.
1	As to Hercules and the cattle of Geryon, see Hesied, Theog. 287-294,979-983; Pindar, JFYa^. 169 (151), ed. Sandys; Herodotus, iv. 8; Plato, Qorgios, 39, p. 484 β ; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 17 sq.; Pausanias, iii. IS. 13, iv. 36. 3 ; Quintus Smymaeus, Poethomerica, vi. 249 aqq.; J. Tzetzes, Chiliodee,
ii.	322-352 (who seems to follow Apolledorue); Scholiast on Plato, Timoeue, p. 24 e ; Pliny, JVaf. fitel. iv. 120 ; Solinus, xxiii. 12 ; Servius, on Virgil, Atn. viii. 300.
2	Compare Heredotus, iv. 8; Strabo, iii. 2. 11, p. 148,
iii.	5 4, p. 169; Pliny, Not. Hist. iv. 120; Solinus, xxiii. 12.
Gadira is Cadiz. According to Pliny (i.e.), the name is de-
rived from a Punic word ςααιτ, meaning “ hedge.” Compare
Dionysius, Perieg. 453 sqq. The same word ogodvr is still
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As a tenth labour he was ordered to fetch the kine of Geryon from Erythia.1 Now Erythia was an island near the ocean ; it is now called Gadira.2 This island was inhabited by Geryon, son of Chrysaor by Caliirrhoe, daughter of Ocean. He had the body of three men grown together and joined in one at the waist, but parted in three from the flanks and thighs.8 He owned red kine, of which Eurytion was the herdsman and Orthus,4 the two-headed hound, begotten by Typhon on Echidna, was the watch-dog. So journeying through Europe to fetch the kine of Geryon he destroyed many wild beasts and set foot in Libya,5 and proceeding to Tartessus he erected as tokens of his journey two pillars over against each
used in the south of Morocco in the sense of “fortified house,” and many places in that country bear the name. Amongst them the port of Agadir is the best known. See E. Doutt6, En tribu (Paris, 1914), pp. 50 sq. The other name of the island is given by Solinus (I.e,) in the form Erythrea, and by
λι.. /:::	_r____ττ1 -1
3	As to the triple form o	, compare Hesied, Theog.
287 ; Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 870 ; Euripides, Hercules Furensy 423 sq.; Scholiast on Plato, Timaeus, p. 24 E ; Pausanias, v. 19. 1 : Lucian, Toxaris, 62; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 652; Lucretius, v. 28; Horace, Odes, ii. 14. 7 sq.; Virgil, A en. vi. 289; Ovid, Metamorph. ix. 184 «ς.; Hyginus, Fab. 30 and 151.
4	The watchdog’s name is variously given as Orthus (Orthos) and Orthrus (Orthros). See Hesied, Theog. 293 (where Orthos seems to be the better reading); Quintus Smyrnaeus, Post-homerica, vi. 253 (Orthros); Scholiast on Pindar, Isthm. i. 13(1 δ) (Orthos); Scholiast on Plato, Timaeus, p. 24 τα (Orthrosf so Stallbaum) ; J. Tzetzes, Chiliadest ii. 333 (Orthros); Pediasmus, De Herculis laboribus, 10 (Orthos); Servius, on Virgil, Aen. viii. 300 (Orthrus).
5	Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 17. 3 sq., who says that Hercules completely cleared Crete of wild beasts, and that he subdued many of the wild beasts in the deserts of Libya and rendered the land fertile and prosperous.
Mela (iii. 47) in the form F
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αντίστοιχους δύο στήλας. θερόμενος1 δὲ υττο Ήλιου κατὰ τὴν πορείαν, το τόξον ἐπὶ τὸν θεόν ἐνἔτιινβν ὁ δὲ τὴν ανδρείαν αυτόν θαυμάσας χρύσεον εδωκε δἐπας, ἐν ᾤ τον Ὀκεανὺν διεπὲ-ρασε. καὶ παραγενὁμενος εἰς Ἐρύθειαν ἐν ὅρει "Α,βαντι αὐλίζεται. αἰσθὁμενος δὲ ὁ κύων ἐπ’ αυτόν ώρμα* ὁ δὲ καὶ τοῦτον τῷ ροπάΧω παίει,
1 0<ρἀμ«νος R, Periiasmtts, HercuHs laborious, 10: θερμαινόμενος Α. * i.
1 The opinions of the ancients were much divided on the subject of the Pillars of Hercules. See Strabo, iii. 5. 5, pp. 169-172. The usual opinion apparently identified them with the rock of Calpe (Gibraltar) and the rock of Abyla, Abila, or Abylica (Ceuta) on the northern and southern sides of the straits. See Strabo, iii. 5. 5, p. 170; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 649 ; Pliny, Nat. Hist. iii. 4 ; Mela, i. 27, ii. 95; Martianus Capella, vi. 624. Further, it seems to have been commonly supposed that before the time of Hercules the two continents were here joined by an isthmus, and that the hero cut through the isthmus and so created the straits. See Diodorus Siculus, iv. 18. 5; Seneca, Hercules furens, 235 eqqid. Hercules Octaeus, 1240; PHny, I.e.;Mela,
i. 27; Martianus Capella, vi. 625. Some people, however, on the contrary, thought that the straits were formerly wider, and that Hercules narrowed them to prevent the monsters of the Atlantic ocean from bursting into the Mediterranean (Diodorus Siculus, I.e.). An entirely different opinion identified the Pillars of Hercules with two brazen pillars in the sanctuary of Hercules at Gadira (Cadiz), on which was engraved an inscription recording the cost of building the temple. See Strabo, iii. 5. 5, p. 170; compare Pliny, Nat. Hist. ii. 242, who speaks of “the columns of Hercules consecrated at Gadira.” For other references to the Pillars of Hercules, see Pindar, Olymp. iii. 43 sq., Nem. iii. 21, Isthm. iv. 11 sq.; Athenaeus, vii. 98, p. 315 CD ; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 339 (who here calls the pillars Alybe and Abinna); Scholiast on Plato, Timaeus, p. 24 s ; Dionysius, Orbie Descriptio, 64-68, with the commentary of Eustathius (Geographi Oraeci
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other at the boundaries of Europe and Libya.1 But being heated by the Sun on his journey, he bent his bow at the god, who in admiration of his hardihood, gave him a golden goblet in which he crossed the ocean.2 And having reached Erythia he lodged on Mount Abas. However the dog, perceiving him, rushed at him ; but he smote it with his club, and
Minores, ed. C. Muller, ii. pp. 107, 228). According to Eustathius (I.e.), Calpe was the name given to the rock of Gibraltar by the barbarians, but its Greek name was Alybe ; and the rock of Ceuta was called Abenna by the barbarians but by the Greeks Cynegetica, that is, the Hunter’s Rock. He tells us further that the pillars were formerly named the Pillars of Cronus, and afterwards the Pillars of Briareus.
2	Apollodorus seems to be here following Pherecydes, as we learn from a passage which Athenaeus (xi. 39. p. 470 c d) quotes from the third book of Pherecydes as follows : “ And Hercules drew his bow at him as if he would shoot, and the Sun bade him give over; so Hercules feared and gave over. And in return the Sun bestowed on him the golden goblet which carried him with his horses, when he set, through the Ocean all night to the east, where the Sun rises. Then Hercules journeyed in that goblet to Erythia. And when he was on the open sea, Ocean, to make trial of him, caused the goblet to heave wildly on tho waves. Hercules was about to shoot him with an arrow; and the Ocean was afraid, and bade him give over.” Stesichorus described the Sun embarking in a golden goblet that he might cross the ocean in the darkness of night and come to his mother, his wedded wife, and children dean See Athenaeus, xi. 38, p. 468 E; compare id. xi. 16, p. 781 d. The voyage of Hercules in the golden goblet was also related by the early poets Pisander and Pan-yasis in the poems, both called Heraelia, which they devoted to the exploits of the great hero. See Athenaeus, xi. 38, p. 469 D; compare Macrobius, Saturn., v. 21. 16 and 19. Another poet. Mimnermus, supposed that at night the weary Sun slept in a golden bed. which floated across the eea to Ethiopia, where a chariot with fresh horses stood ready for him to mount and resume his daily journey across the sky. See Athenaeus, xi. 39, p. 470 A,
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καὶ τον βουκόλον Εὐρυτίωνα τῷ κυνϊ βοηθονντα άπέκτβινβ. Μενοίτης δὲ ἐκεῖ τὰς Ἀιδου βάας βάσκων Γηρυὁνῃ τὺ yeyovos ἀπήγγειλεν. ὁ δὲ καταΧαβων Ἠρακλἑα παρὰ πόταμον Άνθβμονντα τὰς βὁας ἀπάγοντα, συστησάμενος μάχην τοξβν-θεις ἀπἑθανεν. Ἠρακλῆς δὲ ἐνθἐμενος τὰς βὁας εἰς τὺ δίπας καὶ διαπλεύσας εἰς Ταρτησσον Ἠλίῳ πάλ/ν ἀπέδωκε τὺ δἐπας.
Διελθὼν δὲ Ἀβδηρίαν1 εἰς Λιγυστίνην1 2 3 * * * * ἦλθεν, ἐν ἦ τὰς βὁας άφηροΰντο Ίαλεβίων8 τε καὶ Δέρ-κυνος οι Ποσειδώνος υίοί, οὺς κτείνας διὰ Τυρρη-νίας ῄει. ἀπὸ Ῥηγίου δὲ εἷς άπορρήγνυσι ταύρος,
1 *ΑΒδηρΙαν Heyne : αυδηρίαν or άνδηρίαν Α : Ίβηρίαν Gale.
? Αυ·γιστινην Gale (compare Diodorus Siculus iv. 19. 4, ἐποίησατο τἡν πορείαν δια τῆς Λιγυστικῆς): Λιγνήν Heyne, conjecturing Aiyvas: Αιβνην A, J. Tzetzes, Chilicides> ii. 340.
3 ϊαλίβίων R : ά\(βίων A.
1	Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 652, who probably follows Apollodorus.
2	Abderia, the territory of Abdera, a Phoenician city of southern Spain, not to be confused with the better known Abdera in Thrace. See Strabo, iii. 4. 3, p. 157 ; Stephanus Byzantius, s.t>. VA Βδ·ηρα.
3	Apollodorus has much abridged a famous adventure of Hercules in Liguria. Passing through the country with the herds of Geryon, he was attacked by a great multitude of the
warlike natives, who tried to rob him of the cattle. For a
time he repelled them with his bow, but his supply of arrows running snort he was reduced to great straits ; for the ground, being soft earth, afforded no stones to be used as missiles. So he prayed to his father Zeus, and the ged in pity rained down stones from the sky ; and hy picking them up and hurling them at his foes, the hero was able to turn
the tables on them. The place where this adventure took place was said to be a plain between Marseilles and the
Rhone, which was called the Stony Plain on account of the
vast quantity of stones, about as large as a man’s hand,
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when the herdsman Eurytion came to the help of the dog, Hercules killed him also. But Menoetes, who was there pasturing the kine of Hades, reported to Geryon what had occurred, and he, coming up with Hercules beside the river Anthemus,1 as he was driving away the kine, joined battle with him and was shot dead. And Hercules, embarking the kine in the goblet and sailing across to Tartessus, gave back the goblet to the Sun.
And passing through Abderia2 he came to Liguria,3 where Ialebion and Dercynus, sons of Poseidon, attempted to rob him of the kine, but he killed them4 and went on his way through Tyrrhenia. But at Rhegium a bull broke away5
which were scattered thickly over it. In his play Prometheus Unbound, Aeschylus intreduced this story in the form of a prediction put in the mouth of Prometheus and addressed to his deliverer Hercules. See Strabo, iv. 1. 7, pp. 182 sq.; Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Antiq. Bom. i. 41; Eustathius, Commentary on Dionysius Periegetes, 76 (Oeographi Groeci Minores, ed. C. Muller, ii. 231); Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 6; Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck2, pp. 66sq. The Stony Plain is now called the Plaine de la Crau. It “ attracts the attention of all travellers between Arles and Marseilles, since it is intersected by the railway that joins those two cities. It forms a wide level area, extending for many square miles, which is covered with round rolled stones from the size of a pebble to that of a man’s heed. These are supposed to have been brought down from the Alps by the Duranoe at some early peried, when this plain was submerged and formed the bed of what was then a bay of the Mediterranean at the mouth of that river and the Rhone ” (H.F.Tozer, Selections from Strabo, p. 117).
4	Compare J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 340 sqq., who calls the victims Dercynus and Alebion.
5	The author clearly derives the name of Rhegium from this incident (Ρἡγιον from ἀπορρἡγνυσι). The story of the escape of the bull, or heifer, and the pursuit of it by Hercules was told by Hellanicus. See Dionysius Halicarnasensis,
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καὶ ταχέως εἰ? τὴν θάλασσαν έμπεσών καὶ διανη-ξάμενος <εἰ?> Σικελίαν, καί την πλησίον χώραν διελθών [τὴν ἀπ’ εκείνον κληθεΐσαν Ιταλίαν (Τυρρηνοὶ γἀΡ Ιταλόν τον ταύρον εκάλεσαν),]1 ἦλθεν εἰς πεδίον Ἕρυκος, ος εβασίλευβν Έλύμων. Ἕρυξ δὲ ἦν Ποσειδῶνος παῖς, ος τον ταύρον ταῖς ἰδίαις συηκατέμιζεν ἀγἐλαις. παραθέμενος ούν τὰς βὁας Ἠρακλῆς Ἠφαίστῳ ἐπὶ τὴν αυτού ζητησιν ἡπείγετο· ευρών δὲ εν ταῖς τοῦ νΕρυκος αηέλαις, λἐγοντος οὐ δώσειν ἄν μὴ παλαίσας αυτού περιγἐνηται, τρὶς περιγενὁμενο? κατὰ τὴν πάλην άπέκτεινε, και τον ταύρον λαβών μετά των άλλων ἐπὶ τον 9Ιόνιον ηλαυνε πόντον, ως δὲ ἦλθεν ἐπὶ τοὺς μυχούς τού πόντου, ταῖς βονσϊν οίστρον ενέβαλεν ἡ "Ηρα, καὶ σχίζονται κατὰ τὰς τῆς Θρᾴκης υπώρειας· ό δὲ διώξας τάς μεν συλλαβών ἐπὶ τον ΕλλήσΗοντον ἢγαγεν, αἱ δὲ άπολειφθεΐσαι το λοιπόν ἦσαν aypiai. μόλις δε των βοών συνελθουσών Στρνμόνα μεμψάμενος τον ποταμόν, πάλαι τό ρείθρο ν πλωτόν ον ἐμ-πλήσας πέτραις απλωτόν ἐποίησε, καὶ τὰς βὁας
1 τἡν ἀπ* ἐκείνου . . . ἐκάλεσαν omitted by Wagner. Heyne proposed to omit these words, together with the preceding καί τἡν πλησίον χώραν δκλβάν, and he is followed by Hercher.
Rom. i. 35. 2. It is somewhat singular that Apollo-dorue passes so lightly over the exploits of Hercules in Italy, and in particular that he says nothing about those adventures of his at Rome, to which the Romans attached much significance. For the Italian adventures of the hero, and l«is sojourn in Rome, see Diedonis Siculus, iv. 20-22; Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Antiq. Rom. i. 34 eq.t 38-44 ; Propertius, iv. 0 ; Virgil, Aen. viii. ‘201 sqq.; Ovid, Fasti, i. 543 eqq. On the popularity of the worship of Hercules in Italy, see
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and hastily plunging into the sea swam across to Sicily, and having passed through the neighbouring country since called Italy after it, for the Tyrrhenians called the bull ttalus,1 came to the plain of Eryx, who reigned over the Ely mi.2 Now Eryx was a son of Poseidon, and he mingled the bull with his own herds. So Hercules entrusted the kine to Hephaestus and hurried away in search of the bull. He found it in the herds of Eryx, and when the king refused to surrender it unless Hercules should beat him in a wrestling bout, Hercules beat him thrice, killed him in the wrestling, and taking the bull drove it with the rest of the herd to the Ionian Sea. But when he came to the creeks of the sea, Hera afflicted the cows with a gadfly, and they dispersed among the skirts of the mountains of Thrace. Hercules went in pursuit, and having caught some, drove them to the Hellespont; but the remainder were thenceforth wild.8 Having with difficulty collected the cows, Hercules blamed the river Stry-mon, and whereas it had been navigable before, he made it unnavigable by filling it with rocks; and he
Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Antiq. Rom. i. 40. 6, who says: “And in many other parts of Italy (besides Rome) precincts are consecrated to the ged, and altars are set up both in cities and beside roads; and hardly will you find a place in Italy where the ged is not honoured.”
1	Some of the ancients supposed that the name of Italy was derived from the Latin vitulus, “a calf.” See Varro, Rerum Rusticarum, ii. 1. 9; Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Antiq. Rom. i. 35. 2 ; compare Aulus Gellius, xi. 1. 2.
a As to Herculus and Eryx, see Diodorus Siculus, iv. 23.2 ; Paueanias, iii. 16. 4 eq.y iv. 36. 4 ; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 346 eqq.; id. Schol. on Lycophron, 866; Virgil, Aen. v. 410 sqq. ; Serviue, on Virgil, Atn. i. 570.
3	The story was apparently told to account for the origin of wild cattle in Thrace.
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Εὺρυσθεῖ κομίσας δἐδωκεν. ὁ δὲ αὐτὰς κατέ-θυσεν 'Ήρα.
11 Τελεσθἐντων δὲ τῶν αθ\ωρ ip μηρί καί ἔτεσι ν οκτώ, μὴ προσδεξάμενος Εὐρυσθεὺς τόν τε τῶν τοῦ Avyeov βοσκημάτωρ καί top τῆς ὓδρας, ὲνδἐ- 1 2
1 This period fur the completion of the labours of Hercules is mentioned also by the Scholiast on Homer (II. viii. 368) and Tzetzes (Chiliaaes, ii. 353#?.), both of whom, however, may have had the present passage of Apolledorus before them. It is possible that the period refers to the eight years’ cycle, which figured prominently in the religious calendar of the ancient Greeks; for example, the Pythian games were originally held at intervals of eight years. See Geminus, Element. Astron. viii. 25 eqq. ed. C. Manitius ; Ceneorinus, De die natalif 18. It is to be remembered that the period of service performed by Hercules for Eurystheus was an expiation for the murder of hie children (see Apolledorus, ii. 4.12). Now Cadmus is said to have served Ares for eight years as an expiation for the slaughter of the dragon, the offspring of Ares (see Apolledorus, iii. 4. 2). But in those days, we are told, the “eternal year” comprised eight common years (Apolledorus, I.e.). Now Apollo served Admetus for a year as an expiation for the slaughter of the Cyclopes (Apolledorus, iii. 10. 4); but according to Servius (on Virgil, Aen. vii. 761), the period of Apollo's service was not one but nine years. In making this statement Servius, or his authority, probably had before him a Greek author, who mentioned an ἐ wear rjpls as the period of Apollo’s service. But though ἐννεβτηρΙς means literally “nine years,” the peried, in consequence of the Greek mode of reckoning, was actually equivalent to eight years (compare Celsus, De die natali, 18. 4, “ Octaeteris facta, quae tunc enneateris vocitcUa, quia 'primus ejus annus nono quoque anno redibat”). These legends about the servitude of Cadmus, Apollo, and Hercules for eight years, render it probable that in ancient times Greek homicides were banished for eight years, and had during that time to do penance by serving a foreigner. Now this period of eight years was called a “ great year” (Censoriiius, De die natali, 18. 5), and the peried of banishment for a homicide was regularly a
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conveyed the kine and gave them to Eurystheus, who sacrificed them to Hera.
When the labours had been performed in eight years and a month,1 Eurystheus ordered Hercules, as an eleventh labour, to fetch golden apples from the
year. See Apolledoms, ii. 8. 3 ; Euripides, Hippolytue, 34-37, id. Oreates, 1643-1645; Nicolaus Damasceuus, Frag. 20 {Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, ed. C. Muller, iii. 369); Hesychius, a.v. ἀπενιαντκτμἀς ; Suit!as, a.v. ἀπεναι/τίσαι. Hence it seems probable that, though in later times the period of a homicide’s banishment was a single ordinary year, it may formerly have been a “great year,” or period of eight ordinary years. It deserves to be noted that any ged who had forsworn himself by the Styx had to expiate his fault by silence and fasting for a full year, after which he was banished the company of the cods for nine years (Heeied, Theog. 793-804) ; and further that any man who partook of human flesh in the rites of Lycaean Zeus was supposed to be turned into a wolf for nine years. See Pausanias, viii. 2; Pliny, Nat. Hist. viii. 81; Augustine, De civitate Deit xviii. 17. These notions point to a nine years’ period of expiation, which may have been observed in some places instead of the eight years’ peried. In the present passage of Apolledorus, the addition of α month to the eight years’ period creates a difficulty which I am unable to explain. Ancient mathematicians defined a “great year” as the peried at the end of which the sun, moon, and planets again oecupy the same positions relatively to each other which they occupied at the beginning; but on the length of the peried opinions were much divided. See Cicero, De natura deorum, ii. 20. 51 eg. Different, apparently, from the “great year” was the “revolving” (vertena) or “mundane” (mundanus) year, which was the peried at the end of which, not only the sun, moon, and planets, but also the so-called fixed stars again oecupy the positions relatively to each other which they occupied at the beginning; for the ancients recognized that the so-called fixed stars do move, though their motion is imperceptible to our senses. The length of a “revolving” or “mundane” year was calculated by ancient physicists at fifteen thousand years. See Cicero, Somnium Scipioni*, 7, with the commentary of Macrobius, ii. 11.
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κατον ἐπἐταξεν ἆθλον παρ Εσπερίδων χρύσεα μῆλα κόμιζαν.1 ταῦτα δὲ ἦν, οὐχ ὦς τινες εὶπον ἐν Αιβύη, ἀλλ’ ἐπὶ τοῦ Ἀτλαντος ἐν 'Τπερ-βορεοις· ὰ Διὶ<Γῆ> γήμαντι 'Ήραν2 εδωρησατο. ἐφύλασσε δὲ αὐτὰ δράκων αθάνατος, Τυφῶνος καὶ Ἐχίδνης, κεφαλὰς ἔχων ἑκατὸν· εχρήτο δὲ φωναΐς παντοίαις και ποικίλαις. μετὰ τούτου δὲ Ἑσπερίδες εφύλαττον, Αίγλη Ἐρύθεια Ἑσπερία Ἀρἐθουσα.3 πορευὁμενος οὐν ἐπὶ πόταμον Ἐχἐν δωρον ἦκε. Κύκνος δὲ Ἀρεος καὶ Πυρήνη? εἰς μονομαχίαν αυτόν προεκαλειτο. Ἀρεος δὲ τοῦτον εκδικουντος και σννιστάντος μονομαχίαν, βληθείς κεραυνός μέσος άμφοτέρων διαλύει την
1	Koui(tiv Aegius: κομίσων RA.
2	Δά <Γῆ> γἡμαντι‘'Ηραν Valckenar (comparing Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon, iv. 1396): Δι! γἡμαντι*Ηρα A.
3	Έσπερία Άρίθονσα Gale, Aegius : ἐστία ἐρἐὅουσα A.
1 As to the apples of the Hesperides, see Hesiod, Theog. 215	; Euripides, Hercules Furens, 394 egg.; Apollonius
Rhedius, -4ημ>η. iv. 1396 egg., with the Scholiast on 1396; Diedorus Siculus, iv. 26; Pausanias, v. 11. 6, v. 18. 4, vi. 19. 8; Eratosthenes, Gataster. 3; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 355 sqq.; Ovid, Metamorph. iv. 637 sqqix. 190; Hyginus, Fab. 30; id. Astronom. ii. 3; Scholia in Caesaris Qermanici Aratea, pp. 382 sq., in Martianus Capella, ed. Fr. Eyssenhardt; Scriptores return mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bede, vol. i. pni 13 sq., 130 (First Vatican Mythographer, 38; Second Vatican Mythographer, 161). From the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhedius (I.e.) we learn that the story of Hercules and the apples of the Hesperides was told by Pherecydes in the second book of his work on the marriage of Hera. The close resemblance which the Scholiast’s narrative bears to that of Apollodoms seems to show that here, as in many other places, our author followed Pherecydes. The account given by Pherecydes of the origin of the golden apples is as follows. When Zeus married Hera, the geds brought presents to the bride. Among the rest, Earth brought golden apples, which Hera so much admired that she ordered them to be planted in the garden
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Hesperides,1 for he did not acknowledge the labour of the cattle of Augeasnor that of the hydra. These apples were not, as some have said, in Libya, but on Atlas among the Hyperboreans.2 They were presented by Earth to Zeus after his marriage with Hera, and guarded by an immortal dragon with a hundred heads, offspring of Typhon and Echidna, which spoke with many and divers sorts of voices. With it the Hesperides also were on guard, to wit, Aegle, Ery-thia, Hesperia, and Arethusa. So journeying he came to the river Echedorus. And Cycnus, son of Ares and Pyrene, challenged him to single combat. Ares championed the cause of Cycnus and marshalled the combat, but a thunderbolt was hurled between the two and parted the combatants.3 And going on
of the gods beside Mount Atlas. But, as the daughters of Atlas used to pilfer the golden fruit, she set a huge serpent to guard the tree. Such is the story told, on the authority of Pherecydes, by Eratosthenes, Hyginus (Aetronom. ii. 3), and the Scholiast on the Aratea of Germanicus.
2	Here Apolledorus departs from the usual version, which placed the gardens of the Hesperides in the far west, not the far north. We have seen that Hercules is said to have gone to the far north to fetch the hind with the golden horns (see above, ii. 5. 3 note); also he is reported to have brought from the laud of the Hyperboreans the olive spray wbich was to form the victor’s crown at the Olympic games. See Pindar, Olymp. iii. 11 (20) sqqPausanias, v. 7. 7, compare id. v. 15.3.
8 Compare Hyginus, Fab. 31, who describes the intervention of Mars (Ares) on the side of his son Cycnus, and the fall of the thunderbolt which parted the combatants ; yet he says that Hercules killed Cycnus. This combat, which, according to Apollodorus, ended indecisively, was supposed to have been fought in Macedonia, for the Echedorus was a Macedonian river (Herodotus, vii. 124, 127). Accordingly we must distinguish this contest from another and more famous fight which Hercules fought with another eon of Ares, also called Cycnus, near Pagasae in Thessaly. See Apollodorus, ii. 7. 7, with the note. Apparently Hyginus confused the two combats.
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μάχην, βακίζων δὲ δι’ ’Ιλλυριών, καὶ σπεύδων1 ἐπὶ πόταμον Ἠριδανὁν, ἦκε πρὸς νύμφα ς Διὸς καὶ Θἐμιδος. αὗται μηνύουσιν αὐτῷ Νηρέα, συλλαβών δὲ αυτόν κοιμώμενον καί παντοίας ἐναλλάσσοντα μορφὰς ἔδησε, και οὐκ ἔλυσε πρὶν ἢ μαθεῖν παρ’ αὐτοῦ ποῦ τυγγάνοιεν τὰ μῆλα καὶ αἱ Ἑσπερίδες, μαθων δὲ Αιβύην διεξῄει. ταύτης ἐβασίλευε παῖς Ποσειδῶνος ’Ανταίος, ὅς τοὺς ξένους αν αγκάζων τταλαίειν ἀνῄρει. τούτφ πάλαίειν αναγκαζόμενος Ἠρακλῆς ἀράμενος ἄμ-μασι2 μετέωρον κ\άσας άπέκτεινε· ψαύοντα yap γης ισχυρότερου3 συνέβαινε4 γίνεσθαι, διὸ και Γῆς τινες εφασαν τούτον είναι παῖδα.
Μετὰ Αιβύην δὲ Αίγυπτον διεξῄει.5 ταύτης
1	σπεύδω ν Aegiue : φεύγω ν Α.
2	ἄμμασι R, Scholiast on Plato, Laws, vii. ρ. 706 ▲ : ὅμ-μασι Α.
3	Ισχυρό τ tpov R : ισχυρότατου Α.
4	συνόβαιν* R, Scholiast on Plato, Law», vii. ρ. 796 α : συνόβη Α.
5	διε^ει Faber : ἐΙρει Α. 1 * * * * * * * 9
1 The meeting of Hercules with the nymphs, and his
struggle with Nereus, are related also by the Scholiast on
Apollonius Rhedius, ἀε^οη. iv. 1396, citing as his authority
Pherecydes, whom Apollodorus also probably follows. The
transformations of the reluctant sea-ged Nereus in hie encounter with Hercules are like those of the reluctant sea-god
Proteus in his encounter with Menelaus (Homer, Od. iv. 354-
570), and those of the reluctant aea-geddess Thetis with her
lover Peleus (see below, iii. 13. 5).
9	As to Hercules and Antaeus, see Pindar, Iethm. iv.52 (87) eqq.t with the Scholiast on 52 (87) and 54 (92); Diodorus Siculus, iv. 17. 4; Pausanias, ix. 11. 6; Philostratus, Imagines, ii. 21; Quintus Smymaeue, PostJiomerica, vi. 285 sqqJ. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 363 sqq. ; Scholiast on Plato, Laws, vii. p. 796 a (whose account agrees almost verbally with that of Apollodoms); Ovid, Ibis, 393-395,
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foot through Illyria and hastening to the river Eridanus he came to the nymphs, the daughters of Zeus and Themis. They revealed Nereus to him, and Hercules seized him while he slept, and though the god turned himself into all kinds of shapes, the hero bound him and did not release him till he had learned from him where were the apples and the Hesperides.1 Being informed, he traversed Libya. That country was then ruled by Antaeus, son of Poseidon,2 who used to kill strangers by forcing them to wrestle. Being forced to wrestle with him, Hercules hugged him, lifted him aloft,8 broke and killed him; for when he touched earth so it was that he waxed stronger, wherefore some said that he was a son of Earth.
After Libya he traversed Egypt. That country
with the Scholia; Hyginus, Fab. 31; Lucan, Phareal. iv. 588-655; Juvenal, Sat. iii. 89; Statius, Theb. vi. 893 sqq.; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. vi. 869 (894); Scrtptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bede, vol. i. pp. 19, 131 (First Vatican Mythographer, 55; Second Vatican Mythographer, 164). According to Pindar, the truculent giant used to roof the temple of his sire Poseidon with the skulls of his victims. The fable of hi» regaining strength through contact with his mother Earth is dwelt on by Lucan with his usual tedious prolixity. It is briefly alluded to by Ovid, Juvenal, and Statius. Antaeus is said to have reigned in western Morocco, on the Atlantic coast. Here a hillock was pointed out as his tomb, and the natives believed that the removal of soil from the hillock would be immediately followed by rain, which would not cease till the earth was replaced. See Mela, iii. 106. Ser-toriu3 is said to have excavated the supposed tomb and to have found a skeleton sixty cubits long. See Plutarch, Sertorius, 9; Strabo, xvii. 3. 8, p. 829.
3	More literally, “lifted him aloft with hugs.” For this technical term (ἄμμα) applied to a wrestler’s hug, see Plutarch, Fabtus Maximus, 23, and Alcibiades, 2.
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(βασίλευε Βούσιρις Ποσειδώνος παῖς καὶ Λυσιει. νάσσης τῆς Έπαφου. οὗτος τοὺς ξένους ἔθυεν ἐπὶ βωμφ Διὸ? κατά τι λἀγιον εννεα yap ἔτη αφορία την Αίγυπτον κατέλαβε, Φρασίος1 δὲ ἐλθὼν ἐκ Κὑπρου, μάντις τὴν ἐπιστήμην, ἔφη
1	φράσως Α, Heyne, Westermann, Muller: φράγιος E: Θράσ/ος Aegius, Bekker, Hercher. Compare Ovid, ^4τηαί. i. 649 «<7. (Thrasius); Hyginus, /^αδ. 56 (Thasius).
1 For Hercules and Busiris, see Diodorus Siculus, iv. 18. 1, iv. 27. 2sg.; Plutarch, Parallela, 38; Scholiast on Apollonius Rbodins, Argon. iv. 1396 ; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycopkron, ii. 367 eg.; Ovid, Mctamorph. ix. 182 eg.;
^4raal. i. 647-652 ; Scholia on Ovid, Jins, 397 ip. 72, ed. R. Ellis); Hyginus, i^ad. 31 and 56 ; Servius, on Virgil, ^4βτι. viii. 300 and Georg. iii. 5 ; Philargyrius, on Virgil, Georg. iii. 5; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, ίΓΛβδ. xii. 155. Ovid, with his Scholiasts, Hyginus and Philargyrius, like Apollodorus, allege a nine or eight years’ dearth or drought as the cause of the human sacrifices instituted by Busiris. Their account may be derived from Pherecydes, who is the authority cited by the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhedius (l.c.). Hyginus (Fab. 56) adds that the seec Phrasius, who advised the sacrifice, was a brother of Pygmalion. Herodotus, without mentioning Busiris, scouts the story on the ground that human sacrifices were utterly alien to* the spirit of Egyptian religion (Herodotus, ii. 45). Isocrates also discredited the tradition, in so far as it relates to Hercules, because Hercules was four generations younger, and Busiris more than two hundred years older, than Perseus. See Isocrates, Busiris, 15. Yet there are grounds for thinking that the Greek tradition was substantially correct. For Manetho, our highest ancient authority, definitely affirmed that in the city of Ilithyia it was customary to burn alive “Typhonian men” and to scatter their ashes by means of winnowing fans (Plutarch, Isis et Osiris, 73). These “ Typhonian men” were red-haired, because Typhon, the Egyptian embodiment of evil, was also red-haired (Plutarch, Isis et Osiins, 30 and 33). But red-haired men would commonly be foreigners, in contrast to the black-haired natives of Egypt; and it was just foreigners who, according to Greek tradition,
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was then ruled by Busins,1 a son of Poseidon by Lysianassa, daughter of Epaphus. This Busiris used to sacrifice strangers on an altar of Zeus in accordance with a certain oracle. · For Egypt was visited with dearth for nine years, and Phrasius, a learned seer who had come from Cyprus, said that the dearth
were chosen as victims. Diodorus Siculus points this out (i. 88. 5) in confirmation of the Greek tradition, and he telle us that the red-haired men were sacrificed at the grave of Osiris, though this statement may be an inference from hie etymology of the name Busiris, which he explains to mean “ grave of Osiris.” The etymology is correct, Busiris being a Greek rendering of the Egyptian bu-Ae-iri, “place of Osiris.” See A. Wiedemann, Herodot8 Zweitea Buck (Leipsic, 1890), p. 213. Porphyry informs us, on the authority of Manetho, that the Egyptian custom of sacrificing human beings at the City of the Sun was suppressed by Amosis (Amaeis), who ordered waxen effigies to be substituted for the victims. He adds that the human victims used to be examined just like calves for the sacrifice, and that they were sealed in token of their fitness for the altar. See Porphyry, De abstinentia, iii. 35. Sextus Empiricus even speaks of human sacrifices in Egypt as if they were practised down to his own time, which was about 200 a.i>. See Sextus Empiricus, p. 173, ed. Bekker. Seleucus wrote a special treatise on human sacrifices in Egypt (Athenaeus, iv. 72, p. 172 D). In view of these facts, the Greek tradition that the sacrifices were offered in order to restore the fertility of the land or to procure rain after a long drought, and that on one occasion the king himself was the victim, may be not without significance. For kings or chiefs have been often sacrificed under similar circumstances (see Apollodorus, iii. 5.1; Adonis, Attis, Osirist 3rd ed. ii. 97 sqq.; The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings, i. 344 sqq., 352 sqq.) ; and in ancient Egypt the rulers are definitely said to have been held responsible for the failure of the crops (Ammianus Marcellinus, xxviii. 5. 14) ; hence it would not be surprising if in extreme cases they were put to death. Busiris was the theme of a Satyric play by Euripides. See Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed A. Nauck2, pp. 452 sq.
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τὴν αφορίαν1 παὑσασθαι έάν ξένον ἄνδρα τῷ Διὶ σφάξωσι κατ' ἔτος. Βούσιρις δὲ έκβΐνον πρώτον σφαξας τον μάντιν τοὺς κατιὁντας ξένους €σφαζ€. συλληφθεὶς οὖν καὶ Ἠρακλῆς τοῖς βωμοΐς προσ-εφἐρετο τὰ δὲ Sea μα διαρρήξας τὸν τε Βούσιριν καὶ τὸν ἐκείνου παῖδα Ἀμφιδάμαντα ἀπἐκτεινε.
Διεξιὼν δὲ *Ασίαν2 Θερμυδραῖς, Λινδίων1 * 3 * * * * 8 λι-μένι, ττροσίσχει. καὶ βοηΧάτου τινος Χύσας τον ἕτερον τῶν ταύρων ἀπὸ τῆς άμάξης εὐωχεῖτο θὑσας. ὁ δὲ βοηλάτης βοηθεῖν ὲαυτῷ μὴ δυνά-μενος στὰς ἐπί τινος ὄρους κατηράτο. διὺ καί νυν, ἐπειδὰν θύωσιν Ἠρακλεῖ, μετὰ κατάρω ν τούτο πράττουσι.
1 We should perhaps read τῖν αφορίαν ἄν παόσασὅα».
* άσίαν ER : &alas Α.
3 λινδίων ER : λωδίων Α.
1	The Scholiast on Apollonius Rhedius (^4τςοη. iv. 1396)
calls him Iphidamas, ana adds “the herald Chalbes and the
attendants ” to the list of those slain by Hercules.
a Thermydra is the form of the name given by Stephanus
Byzantius (e.v.). In his account of this incident Tzetzes calls
the harbour Thermvclron (Chiliades, ii. 385). Lindus was one
of the chief cities of Rhodes.
8 Compare Conon, Narrat. 11 ; Philostratus, Imagines, ii. 24; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 385 egg.; Lactantius, Divin. Inst. i. 21. According to all these writers except Tzetzes (who clearly follows Apollodorus), Hercules’s victim in this aflair was not a waggoner, but a ploughman engaged in the act of ploughing; Philostratus names him Thiodamus, and adds : “ Hence a ploughing ox is sacrificed to Hercules, and they begin the sacrifice with curses such as, I suppose, the husbandman then made use of; and Hercules is pleased and blesses the Lindians in return for their curses.” According to Lactantius, it was a pair of oxen that was nacrificed, ana the altar at which the sacrifice took place bore the name of bouzygos, that is, “yoke of oxen,” Hence it seems probable
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would cease if they slaughtered a stranger man in honour of Zeus every year. Busiris began by slaughtering the seer himself and continued to slaughter the strangers who landed. So Hercules also was seized and haled to the altars, but he burst his bonds and slew both Busiris and his son Amphi-damas.1
And traversing Asia he put in to Thermydrae, the harbour of the Lindians.2 And having loosed one of the bullocks from the cart of a cowherd, he sacrificed it and feasted. But the cowherd, unable to protect himself, stood on a certain mountain and cursed. Wherefore to this day, when they sacrifice to Hercules, they do it with curses.8
that the sacrifice which the story purported to explain was offered at the time of ploughing in order to ensure a blessing on the ploughman’s labours. This is confirmed by the ritual of the sacred ploughing observed at Eleueis, where members of the old priestly family of the Bouzygai or Ox-yokers uttered many curses as they guided the plough down the furrows of the Rarian Plain. See Etymologicum Magnum, 8.V. Βουζυγία, p. 206, lines 47 eqqAnecdota Graeca, ed. Im. Bekker, i. 221 ; Hesychius, s.v. Βουζΰγη*; Paroemiographi Graeci, ed. E. L. Leutsch und F. G. Schneidewin, i. 388; Scholiast on Sophocles, Antigone, 255 ; Plutarch, Praecepta Conjugalia, 42. Compare J. Toepffer, Attische Genealogie (Berlin, 1889), pp. 136 sq.; The Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, i. 108 sq. The Greeks seem to have deemed curses of special efficacy to promote the fertility of the ground ; for we are told that when a Greek sowed cummin he was expected to utter imprecations or the crop would not turn out well. See Theophrastus, Hi8toriaplantarum,wii. 3.3, ix. 8.8; Plutarch, Quaest. Conviv. vii. 2.3 ; Pliny, Nat. Hist. xix. 120. Roman writers mention a like custom observed by the sowers of rue and basil. See Palladius, De re rustica, iv. 9 ; Pliny, Nat. Hist. xix. 120. As to the beneficent effect of curses, when properly directed, see further The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings, i. 278 sqq.
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Wapilav δὲ Αραβίαν Ήμαθίωνα «τείνει Τίθωνοΰ. καί διά	της Αιβυης την
ἔξω θάλασσαν παρ Ἠλίου1 τὺ δἐπας παραλαμ-βάνει.1 2 3 καὶ περαιωθείς ἐπὶ τὴν ήπειρον την αντίκρυ κατετόξευσεν ἐπὶ τοῦ Καύκασου τον εσθίοντα το του Προμηθἐως ήπαρ αετόν, ὄντα Ἐχίδνης καὶ Τυφῶνο?· καὶ τὸν ΤΙρομηθέα ἔλυσε, δεσμὸν ὲλὁμενος τον τῆς ελαίας, καί παρεσχε
1	παρ* ‘Ηλίου C. Robert, De Apollodoi'i Bibliotheca, ρρ. 47 sg. (comparing Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 1396): κατα-πλω ου A.
3 ταραλαμβάνω Frazer : καταλαμβάνω MSS., Heyne, Wes* termann, Muller, Bekker, Wagner : λαμβάνω Hercher. The verb καταλαμβάνων means to seize or catch, generally with the implication of force or violence. It cannot mean to receive peaceably as a favour, which is the sense required in the present passage. Thus the scribes have twice blundered over the preposition παρά in this sentence (καταπλεῖ, καταλαμβάνω).
1	Compare J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 369 sq., who as usual follows Apolledorus. According to Diedorus Siculus (iv. 27.3), after Hercules had slain Busiris, he ascended the Nile to Ethiopia and there slew Emathion, king of Ethiopia.
2	As to Hercules and Prometheus, see Diedorus Siculus, iv. 15.2 ; Pausanias, v. 11. 6 ; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 370eg.; Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon, ii. 1248, ιτ. 1396; Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 15 ; id. Fab. 31, 54, and 144 ; Servius, on Virgil, Eel. vi. 42. The Scholiast on Apollonius (ii. 1248) agrees with Apolledorus as to the parentage of the eagle which preyed on Prometheus, and he cites as his authority Pherecydes; hence we may surmise that Apolledorus is following the same author in the present passage. The time during which Prometheus suffered on the Caucasus was said by Aeschylus to be thirty thousand years (Hyginus, Astron. ii. 15); but Hyginus, though he reports this in one passage, elsewhere reduces the term of suffering to thirty years (Fab. 54 and 144).
3	The reference seems to be to the crown of olive which Hercules brought from the land of the Hyperboreans and
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And passing by Arabia lie slew Emathion, son of Tithonus,1 and journeying through Libya to the outer sea he received the goblet from the Sun. And having crossed to the opposite mainland he shot on the Caucasus the eagle, offspring of Echidna and Typlion, that was devouring the liver of Prometheus, cind he released Prometheus,2 after choosing for himself the bond of olive,3 and to Zeus he presented
instituted as the badge of victory in the Olympic games. See Pindar, Oh/mp. iii. 11 (20) sqq.; Pausanias, v. 7. 7. The ancients had a curious notion that the custom of wearing crowns or garlands on the head and rings on the fingers was a memorial of the shackles once worn for their sake by their great benefactor Prometheus among the rocks and snows of the Caucasus. In order that the will of Zeus, who had sworn never to release Prometheus, might not be frustrated by the entire liberation of his prisoner from his chains, Prometheus on obtaining his freedom was ordered to wear on his finger a ring made out of his iron fetters and of the rock to which he had been chained ; hence, in memory of their saviour’s sufferings, men have worn rings ever since. The practice of wearing crowns or garlands was explained by some people in the same waj\ See Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 15; Serviue, on Virgil, Eel. vi. 42 ; Pliny, Nat. Hist, xxxvii. 2 ; Isidore, Origines, xix. 32. 1. According to one version of the legend, the crown which the sufferer on regaining his liberty was doomed to wear was a crown of willow ; and theCarians, who used to crown their brows with branches of willow, explained that they did so in imitation of Prometheus. See Athenaeus, xv. 11-13, pp. 671 e-673 b. In the present passage of Apollodorns, if the text is correct, Hercules, as the deliverer of Prometheus, is obliged to bind himself vicariously for the prisoner whom he has released ; and he chooses to do so with his favourite olive. Similarly he has to find a substitute to die instead of Prometheus, and he discovers the substitute in Chiron. As to the substitution of Chiron for Prometheus, see Apollodorns, ii. 5. 4. It is remarkable that, though Prometheus was supposed to have attained to immortality and to be the great benefactor, and even the creator, of mankind, he appears not to have been worshipped by the Ctreeke; Lucian says that nowhere were temples of Prometheus to be seen (Prometheus, 14).
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τῷ Διὶ Χείμωνα θνήσκειν αθάνατον1 ἀντ’ αυτού θέΧοντα.
Ὠς δὲ ἦκεν εἰ? 'Τπερβορἐους πρὸς Ἀτλαντα, εἰπόντος Προμηθἐως τῷ Ἠρακλεῖ αυτόν ἐπὶ τὰ μῆλα μὴ πορεύεσθαι, διαδεξάμενον δὲ Ἀτλαντος τον πόλον ἀποστἐλλβιν ἐκεῖνον, πεισθεὶς διεδέ-ξατο. Ἀτλας δὲ δρεῆτάμενος 2 παρ’ Ἑσπερίδων τρία μῆλα ἦκε πρὸ? Ἠρακλἐα. καὶ μὴ βουλὁ-μενος τον πόλον ἔχειν3 . . . καὶ σπεῖραν ἐπὶ τῆς κεφαλῆς θὲλειν ποιήσασθαι. τοῦτο άκούσας Ἀτλας, ἐπὶ γῆς καταθεὶς τὰ μῆλα τον πόλον SieSegaro. καὶ ούτως ἀνελὁμενος αὐτὰ Ἠρακλῆς ἀπηλλάττετο. ἔνιοι δὲ φασιν ου παρά Ἀτλαντος αὐτὰ λαβεῖν, ἀλλ’ αυτόν δρέψασθαι τα μῆλα, κτάναντα τον φρουρονντα οφιν. κομίσας δὲ τὰ μῆλα Εὐρυσθεῖ ἔδωκεν. ὁ δὲ Χαβων Ἠρακλεῖ
1	άθάνατον Α, but wanting in E and omitted by Wagner. Gale proposed to read Χείρωνα άθάνατον < ὅντα > ὅνἡσκειν ἀντ’ αύτου θίλοντα. Retaining the MS. order of the words we might read ὅνἡσκειν Αθάνατον <ὅντα> ἀντ’ αύτου ὅἐλοντα. The accumulation of participles (ὅντα—ὅἐλοντα) is awkward but quite in the manner of Apollodorus.
2	For δρεψάμενος we should perhaps read ὅεξάμενος. For ὅρἐπτεσὅαι means “to pluck from a tree,” not “to receive from a person.” The verb is used correctly by Apollodorus a few lines below.
3	Gale pointed out that there is here a gap in the text
of Apollodorus, which can be supplied from the following passage of a scholium on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon, iv. 1396 : τά μεν μῆλα αυτὅς φησιν ἀποίσειν Εόρυσὅ·ῖ, τόν 5' ovpavbv ἐκἐλβυσβν ἐκεῖνον ανἐχειν ἀντ* αύτου. ό ὅε Ήρακλῆς υποσχόμενος,	ἀντεπἐὅηκεν ainbv τφ ‘Άτλαντι. ἡν *)ἄρ ·<πών
αύτφ ό Τίρομηθ*υς όποὅἐμενος, «τελεόειν ὅἐξασὅαι τόν ουρανόν,
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Chiron, who, though immortal, consented to die in his stead.
Now Prometheus had told Hercules not to go himself after the apples but to send Atlas, first relieving him of the burden of the sphere; so when he was come to Atlas in the land of the Hyperboreans, he took the advice and relieved Atlas. But when Atlas had received three apples from the Hesperides, lie came to Hercules, and not wishing to support the sphere <he said that he would himself carry the apples to Eurystheus, and bade Hercules hold up the sky in his stead. Hercules promised to do so, but succeeded by craft in putting it on Atlas instead. For at the advice of Prometheus he begged Atlas to hold up the sky till he should>1 put a pad on his head. When Atlas heard that, he laid the apples down on the ground and took the sphere from Hercules. And so Hercules picked up the apples and departed. But some say that he did not get them from Atlas, but that he plucked the apples himself after killing the guardian snake. And having brought the apples he gave them to Eurystheus. But he, on receiving
1	The passage in angular brackets is wanting in the manuscripts of Apollodorus, but is restored from the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (Argon, iv. 1396), who quotes as his authority Pherecydes, the writer here seemingly followed by Apollodorus. See the Critical Note. The etory of the contest of wits between Hercules and Atlas is represented in one of the extant metopes of the temple of Zeus at Olympia, which were seen and described by Pausanias (v. 10. 9). See my note on Pausanias (vol. iii. pp. 524 νῳ).
εως ου σπεῖραν Μ τἡν κεφαλἡν ποιἡσεται. In this passage Ι read άνεχειν and σπεῖραν for Ι·χειν and πἡραν, which appear to be the readings of the MSS. In the parallel passage of Pausanias (v. 11. 5) we read of oipavbv καί γην 'Άτλαν άνε'χων.
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εοωρήσατο· παρ’ ον Χαβουσα Ἀθηνᾶ πάλιν αυτά άττεκόμισεν* ὅσιον γἀθ °ὰς ἢν αὐτὰ τεθἣναί που.
12	Δωδέκατον ἀθλονἐπεπάγη Κἐρβερον εξ'ΆιΒον κομίζειν. είχε δὲ οντος τρεις μεν κυνων κεφαΧάς, την δὲ ουράν Βράκοντος, κατά δὲ τοῦ νώτου τταντοίων είγεν οφεων κεφαΧάς. μεΧΧων οὖν ἐπὶ τούτον άττιεναι ἦλθε πρὸς Εὑμολπον εἰς Ἐλευσῖνα, βουΧόμενος μυηθήναι [ἦν δὲ οὐκ ἐξὸν ξενοις τότε μυεισθαι, ἐπειδήπερ θετὸς1 Πυλίου παῖς γενόμενος ἐμυεῖτο]. μὴ Βυνάμενος δὲ ἰδεῖν τὰ μυστήρια ἐπείπερ οὐκ ἦν ηηνισμενος τον Κένταυρων 2 φόνον, ἁτνισθεϊς υττο E ὐμὁλπου τότε εμυήθη. και ττ αρα^ενό μένος ἐπὶ Ταίναρον της Αακωνικής, ου
1	0βτὅς R : ὅἐστιος Α.
2	Κένταυρων E, Scholiast on Homer, 7ί. viii. 368: Κενταύρου Α.
1 As to Hercules and Cerberus, see Homer, /ί. viii. 366 Οᾶ. xi. 623 eqq.; Bacchylides, Epinic. v. 56 sqq.; Euripides, Hercules jurens, 23 sg?., 1277 «ίς.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 25. 1,
iv.	26. 1; Pausanias, ii. 31. 6, ii. 35.10, iii. 18. 13, iii. 25. 5 sq.,
v.	26. 7, ix. 34. 5 ; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 388-405 (who seems to follow Apollodorus); Scholiast on Homer, II. viii. 368; Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 410 eqq. ; Hyginus, Fab. 31 ; Seneca, Agamemnon, 859 sqq., Hercules jurens, 50 sqq.; Scrip-tores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 20 (First Vatican Mythographer, 57). Ancient writers differ as to the number of Cerberus’s heads. Hesiod assigned him fifty (Theog. 311 sq.); Pindar raised the number to a hundred (Scholiast on Homer, II. viii. 368), a liberal estimate which was accepted by Tzetzes in one place (Schol. on Lycophron, 690) and by Horace in another (Odes, ii. 13. 34). Others reduced the number to three. See Sophocles, Trachinia 1098; Euripides, Hercules jurens, 24 and 1277 ; Pausanias, iii. 25. 6 ; Horace, Odes, ii. 19. 28sqq., iii. 11. Π sqq.; Virgil, Georg, iv. 483, Aen. vi. 417 sqq.; Ovid, Metamorph. iv. 451 sq.; Hyginus, Fab. 151 ; Seneca, Agamemnon, 62, Hercules jurens, 783 sq. Apollodorus apparently seeks to reconcile 232
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them, bestowed them on Hercules, from whom Athena got them and conveyed them back again; for it was not lawful that they should be laid down anywhere.
A twelfth labour imposed on Hercules was to bring Cerberus from Hades.1 Now this Cerberus had three heads of dogs, the tail of a dragon, and on liis back the heads of all sorts of snakes. When Hercules was about to depart to fetch him, he went to Eumol-pus at Eleusis, wishing to be initiated. However it was not then lawful for foreigners to be initiated : since he proposed to be initiated as the adoptive son of Pylius. But not being able to see the mysteries because he had not been cleansed of the slaughter of the centaurs, he was cleansed by Eumolpus and then initiated.2 And having come to Taenarum in Laconia,
these contradictions, and he is followed as usual by Tzetzcs (Chiliadee, ii. 390 sqq.), who, however, at the same time speaks of Cerberus as fifty-headed. The whole of the present passage of Apollodorus, from the description of Cerberus down to Hercules’s slaughter of one of the kine of Hades, is quoted, with a few small variations, by a Scholiast on Homer, II. viii. 368. See Dindorf’s edition of the Scholia, vol. i. p.287. The quotation is omitted by Bekker in his edition of the Scholia (p. 233).
2 As to the initiation of Hercules at Eleusis, compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 25. 1 ; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 394. According to Diodorus, the rites were performed on this occasion by Musaeus, son of Orpheus. Elsewhere (iv. 14. 3) the same writer says that Demeter instituted the lesser Eleusinian mysteries in honour of Hercules for the purpose of purifying him after his slaughter of the centaurs. The statement that Pylius acted as adoptive father to Hercules at his initiation is repeated by Plutarch (Theseus, 33), who mentions that before Castor and Pollux were initiated at Athens they were in like manner adopted by Aphidnus. Herodotus says (viii. 65) that any Greek who pleased might be initiated at Eleusis. The initiation of Hercules is represented in ancient reliefs. See A. B. Cook, Zeus, i. 425 sqq.
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τὴς "Α ιδού 1 καταβάσεως τὺ ατόμιον ear ι, διὰ τοὐτου /carrjei.2 ὁ7τηνίκα δὲ εἷδον αυτόν αι ψνχαί, χωρὶς Μελεάγρου καὶ Μεδούσης τῆς Γοργὁνος εφυγον. ἐπὶ δὲ τὴν Γοργόνα τὺ ξίφος ώς ζωσαν ἔλκει, καὶ παρὰ Ἑρμοῦ μανθάνει οτ ι κενὸν εϊδωΧόν ἐστι. πλησίον δὲ των 'Ἀιδου πυλών γενόμενος Θησἐα εὖρε καὶ Πειρίθουν τον Περσεφὁνης μνηστευὁμενον άγαμον καὶ διὰ τοῦτο δεθἐντα. θεασάμενοι δὲ Ἠρακλἐα τὰς χεῖρας ὦρεγον ως ἀναστησὁμενοι διὰ τῆ? εκείνου βίας, ο δὲ Θησἐα μὲν Χαβόμενος τής χειρός ήγειρε, Πειρίθουν δὲ άναστήσαι βουΧόμενος της γης
1	τῆς "Αιδου καταβάσεων ΕΑ, Scholiast on Homer, //. viii. 368 : τῆς είς *Αιδου καταβάσεις Heyne (conjecture), Wester-iiiarm, Herchor, Wagner.
2	Karijti Scholiast on Homer, viii. 368, Heyne, Wester-mann, MUller, Bekker, Hercher : ἀπὸει A : ἐ*ἐπ E, Wagner. 1 2 3
1	Compare Euripides, Hercules fur ens, 23 sqq.; Paueanias, xxv. 5 ; Seneca, Hercules furens, 807 βςς. Sophocles seems to have written a Satyric drama on the descent of Hercules into the infernal regions at Taenarum. See The Fragments of Sophocles t ed. A. 0. Pearson, vol, i. pp. 167 sq. According to another account, Hercules descended, not at Taenarum but at the Acherueian Chersonese, near Heraclea Pontica on the Black Sea. The marks of the descent were there pointed out to a great depth. See Xenophon, Anabasis, vi. 2. 2.
2	So Bacchylides (Epinic. v. 71 sqq·) represents Hercules in Hades drawing his bow against the ghost of Meleager in shining armour, who reminds the hero that there is nothing to fear from the souls of the dead ; so, too, Virgil (Aen. vi. 290 sqq.) describes Aeneas in Hedes drawing his sword on the Gorgons and Harpies, till the Sibyl tells him that they are mere flitting empty shades. Apollodorus more correctly speaks of the ghost of only one Gorgon (Medusa), because of the three Gorgons she alone was mortal. See Apolledorus, ii. 4. 2. Compare Homer, Od. xi. 634 sq.
3	On Theseus and Pirithous in hell, see Apolledorus,
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where is the mouth of the descent to Hades, he descended through it.1 But when the souls saw him, they 'fled, save Meleager and the Gorgon Medusa. And Hercules drew his sword against the Gorgon, as if she were alive, but he learned from Hermes that she was an empty phantom.2 And being come near to the gates of Hades he found Theseus and Piri-thous,3 him who wooed Persephone in wedlock and was therefore bound fast. And when they beheld Hercules, they stretched out their hands as if they should be raised from the dead by his might. And Theseus, indeed, he took by the hand and raised up, but when he would have brought up
Epitome, i. 23 sqHomer, Od. xi. 631 ; Euripides, Hercules furene, 619 ; Apollonius Rhodius, Argon, i. 101 sqqwith the Scholiast on 101 ; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 26. 1, iv. 63. 4 sq.; Paueanias, i. 17. 4, ix. 31. 5, x. 29. 9 ; Apostolius, Cent. iii. 36 ; Suidas, s.v. λίσχ·ι; Scholiast on Aristophanes, Knights, 1368 ; Virgil, Aen. vi. 392 sqq., 617 sq.; Horace, Odes, iii. 4. 79 sq., iv. 7. 27 eq.; Hyginus, Fab. 79 ; Aulus Gellius, x. 16. 13 ; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. vi. 617 ; Scriptoree rerum mythi-carum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 18 (First Vatican Mythographer, 48). The general opinion seems to have been that Hercules rescued Theseus, but that he could not save Pirithous. Others, however, alleged that he brought up both from the dead (Hyginus, l.c.); others again affirmed that he brought up neither (Diodorus Siculus, iv. 63. 5). A dull rationalistic version of the romantic story converted Hades into a king of the Moloseians or Theaprotians, named Aidoneus, who had a wife Persephone, a daughter Cora, and a dog Cerberus, which he set to worry his daughter’s suitors, promising to give her in marriage to him who could master the ferocious animal. Discovering that Theseus and Pirithous were come not to woo but to steal his daughter, he arrested them. The dog made short work of Pirithous, but Theseus was kept in durance till the king consented to release him at the intercession of Hercules. See Plutarch, Theseus, 31. 4 and 33. 1 sq.; Aelian, Var. Hist. iv. 5; Pausanias, i. 17. 4, i. 18. 4, ii. 22. 6, iii. 18. 5 ; ,T. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 406 sqq.
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κινούμενες ἀφῆκεν. ἀπεκὑλισε δὲ καὶ τὸν Ἀσκα-λάφου πέτρον, βουΧόμενος δὲ αἷμα ταῖς ψυχαΐς τταρασχεσθαι, μιαν τῶν Γ/Αιδού βοών άττεσφαξεν. ὁ δὲ νέμω ν αὐτὰ? Μενοίτης ὁ Κευθωνύμου 1 προ-καλεσάμενος2 εἰ? ττάΧην Ἠρακλέα, Χηφθεϊς μἐσος3 και τὰς πλευράς κατεαγεὶς4 ὑπὸ Περσε-φὁνης παρῃτήθη. αἰτοῦντος δὲ αυτού Πλοὑτωνα τον Κἐρβερον, εττέταξεν ὁ Πλούτων ἄγειν χωρίς ὦν ειχεν ὅπλων κρατούντα, ό δὲ ευρών αυτόν ἐπὶ ταῖς πύλαις τοῦ Ἀχἐροντος, τῷ τε θώρακι συ μττεφραη μένος καὶ τῇ λεοντῆ συσκεπασθείς, ττεριβαΧων τῇ κεφαλῇ τὰς χεῖρας οὐκ ανήκε5 κρατών καί ἄγχων τὺ θηρίον, εως ἔπεισε, καίπερ δακνόμενος ὑπὸ τοῦ κατὰ τὴν ουράν δράκοντος. συλλαβών οὖν αυτόν ἦκε διὰ Τροιζῆνος ποιησά-μενος την ἀνάβασιν. \\σκάΧαφον μεν ούν Δημήτηρ εττοίησεν ὦτον,6 Ἠρακλῆς δὲ Εὐρυσθεῖ δείξας τον Κἐρβερον πάλιν εκόμισεν εις "Atδου.
VI. Μετὰ δὲ του? άθΧους Ἠρακλ?/ς άφικόμενος εις Θήβας Μεγάραν μὲν εδωκεν ’Ιολάῳ, αυτός δε ηημαι θεΧων εττυνθάνετο Εὔρυτον O ΙχαΧίας δυνάστην ἆθλον ττροτεθεικεναι7 τὸν ’Ιὁλης τῆς θυγατρός γάμον τῷ νικήσαντι τοξικὴ 8 αυτόν τε
1	Κευὅωνόμου Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 397, Aegius : κυθωνύμον E. * προκαλεσάμενος Faber : προσκαλ^σάμ^νος ΕΑ.
*	μἐσος Faber : μἐσον ΕΑ. 4 κατεαγείς E : κατ«ά£α5 Α.
*	οόκ άντ}κ« . . . δράκοντος E: ού/c ἀνῆκε, καίπερ δα/τνὅμενος
υιτὅ του κατά τἡν ουρἄν δράκοντος, κρατών 4κ τον τραχήλου καί ἄγχων τό θηρίου έπεισε Α.	8 ώτον Aegius : ὅνον ΕΑ.
7	προτεὅεικἐναι E : ιτροτ€$ηναι RRaB : προτεὅειναι (7.
8	τοξικγ E : τοπικήν Α. 1 2
1	See Apolledorus, i. 5. 3.
2	Compare J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 396 577., who rails the herdsman Menoetius.
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Pirithous, the earth quaked and he let go. And he rolled away also the stone of Ascalaphus.1 And wishing to provide the souls with blood, he slaughtered one of the kine of Hades. But Menoetes, son of Ceuthonymus, who tended the kine, challenged Hercules to wrestle, and, being seized round the middle, had his ribs broken ;2 howbeit, he was let off at the request of Persephone. When Hercules asked Pluto for Cerberus, Pluto ordered him to take the animal provided he mastered him without the use of the weapons which he carried. Hercules found him at the gates of Acheron, and, cased in his cuirass and covered by the lion’s skin, he flung his amis round the head of the brute, and though the dragon in its tail bit him, he never relaxed his grip and pressure till it yielded.3 So he carried it off and ascended through Troezen.4 But Demeter turned Ascalaphus into a short-eared owl,5 and Hercules, after showing Cerberus to Eurystheus, carried him back to Hades.
VI.	After his labours Hercules went to Thebes and gave Megara to Iolaus,6 and, wishing himself to wed, he ascertained that Eurytus, prince of Oechalia, had proposed the hand of his daughter Iole as a prize to him who should vanquish himself and his
8	Literally, “ till he persuaded (it).”
4	Compare Pausanias, ii. 31. 2. According to others, the ascent of Hercules with Cerberus took place at Hermione (Pausanias, ii. 35. 10) or on Mount Laphystius in Boeotia (Pausanias, ix. 34. 5).
•	Compare Ovid, Metamorph. v. 538 eqq. As to the short-eared owl (&rος), see D’Arcy Wentworth Thompson, Glossary of Greek Birds, pp. 200 sq.
•	With this and what follows down to the adventure with Syleus, compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 31 (who seems to be following the same authority as Apollodorus) ; J. Tzetzes, Ghiliodes, ii. 412-435.
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καὶ τοὺς παῖδας αὐτῷ υπάρχοντας. άφικόμενος οὐν εἰς Oίχαλίαν και rjj τοξικη κρείττων αυτών γενόμενος ούκ ἔτυχε τοῦ γάμου, Ιφίτου μὲν τοῦ πρεσβυτερου των παίδων λἐγοντος διδὁναι τῷ Ἠρακλεἳ τὴν Ίόλην, Εὐρὑτου δὲ καὶ τῶν λοιπών άπαγορευόντων και δεδοικεναι λεγόντων μὴ τεκνοποίησα μένος τα γ εννηθησόμενα1 πάλιν άποκτείνη. μετ’ οὐ πολὺ δὲ κλαπεισών ἐξ Εὐβοίας ὑπὸ Αὐτολύκου βοών, Εὕρυτος μὲν ένόμιζεν ύφ’ Ἠρακλὲους γεγονέναι τούτο, Τφιτος δὲ απιστών άφικνεΐται προς Ἠρακλέα, καὶ συν-τυχών ffKovTi εκ Φέρων1 2 3 αὐτῷ, σεσωκότι την άποθανούσαν Ἀλκηστιν 'Α,δμή τῳ, παρακαλεΐ συζητήσαι τὰς βὁας. Ἠρακλἣς δὲ ύπισχνεΐται· καὶ ξενίζει μεν αυτόν, μανεις δὲ αὖθις ἀπὺ τῶν Τιρυνθίων ερριψεν αυτόν τειχών, καθαρθήναι δὲ θέλων τον φονον άφικνεΐται προς Νηλεα· Ώυλίων ἦν οντος δυνάστης, άπωσαμενου δὲ Νηλἐως αυτόν διὰ τὴν πρὸς Εὕρυτον φιλίαν, εἰς Άμύκλας παραγενόμενος υπό Δηιφόβου του 'Ιππολύτου καθαίρεται. κατασχεθείς δὲ δεινῇ νὁσῳ διά τον Ιφίτου φόνον, εἰς Δελφοὺς παραγενόμενος άπαλ-
1	γεννηὅησὅμενα E : γενησὅμενα R : γβννησὅμενα Α.
2	Φέρων R : φορών Α.
1	Compare Scholiast on Homer, 17. ν. 392 ; Sophocles, Trachiniae, 260 with the Scholiast on 266 ; Scholiast on Euripides, Hippolytus, 545.
a As he had killed the children he had by Megara. See Apollodorus, ii. 4. 12.
3	The story is told somewhat differently by Homer (Ori. xxi. 23-30). According to him, Iphitus had lost twelve mares (not oxen) and came in search of them to Hercules, who murdered him in hie house and kept the mares. A
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sons in archery.1 So he came to Oechalia, and though he proved himself better than them at archery, yet lie did not get the bride; for while Iphitus, the elder of Eurytus’s sons, said that Iole should be given to Hercules, Eurytus and the others refused, and said they feared that, if he got children, he would again kill his offspring.2 Not long after, some cattle were stolen from Euboea by Autolycus, and Eurytus supposed that it was done by Hercules; but Iphitus did not believe it and went to Hercules. And meeting him, as lie came from Pherae after saving the dead Alcestis for Admetus, he invited him to seek the kine with him. Hercules promised to do so and entertained him; but going mad again he threw him from the walls of Tiryns.3 Wishing to be purified of the murder he repaired to Neleus, who was prince of the Pylians. And when Neleus rejected his request on the score of his friendship with Eurytus, he went to Amyclae and was purified by Deiphobus, son of Hippolytus.4 But being afflicted with a dire disease on account of the murder of Iphitus he went to Delphi and inquired
Scholiast on Homer {Od. xxi. 22) says that the mares bad been stolen by Autolycus and sold by him to Hercules. Another Scholiast on the same passage of Homer, who refers to Pherecydes as his authority, says that Hercules treacherously lured Iphitus to the top of the wall, then hurled him down. As to the quest of the mares and the murder of Iphitus, see also Sophocles, Traehiniae, 270-273; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 31. 2 eq. (who says that Hercules himself stole the mares out of spite at Eurytus) ; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 417-423 ; Scholiast ou Homer, II. v. 392. Apollodorus seems to be the only writer who substitutes cattle for mares in this story.
* Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 31. 4 eq.; Scholiast on Hoiner, if. v. 392.
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λαγὴν ἐπυνθάνετο τῆς νόσον, μὴ χρησμῳδοὑσης δὲ αὐτῷ τῆς Πυθίας τὸν τε ναόν συλᾶν ἡθελε, καὶ τὸν τρίποδα βαστάσας κατασκβυάζειν1 μαντεῖον ἴδιον, μαχομενου δὲ αὐτῷ Ἀπόλλωνος, ὁ Ζεὺς ἵησι μέσον αυτών κβραυνόν. καί τούτον διαλυ-θέντων τον τρόπον. Χαμβάνει χρησμόν Ἠρακλῆς, ος ἔλεγεν ἀπαλλαγἡν αὐτῷ τῆς νόσον ςσεσθαι πραθέντι καί τρία ἔτη λατρεύσαντι καὶ δὁντι 3 ποινήν τού φόνου την τιμήν Eνρύτφ. τού δὲ χρησμού δοθὲντος Ερμῆς Ἠρακλἐα πιπράσκει* καὶ αυτόν ώνβΐται Ὀμφάλη ’Ιαρδάνου,1 2 βασιλεύουσα Λυδών, ἦ τὴν ἡγεμονίαν τελευτών ὸ γήμας Τμῶλος κατἐλιπε. τὴν μὲν οὖν τιμὴ ν κομισθύσαν Εὔρυτος οὐ προσεδε'ξατο, Ἠρακλῆς δὲ Ὀμφάλῃ δουλεύων τοὺς μὲν περὶ τὴν Ἕφεσον Κέρκωπας συΧΧαβών ἔδησε, ΧνΧέα δὲ ἐν
1	κατασκ€υάζ*ιν E : κατασκευάζει Α.
2	Ιαρδάνου R (second hand), Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 430: Ιορΰάνου EA. The MSS. of Pausanias similarly vary between the forms ΙαρΖάνου and ίορδάνου as the name of a river in Elis. See Pausanias vi. 21. 6, with the critical notes of Schubart and Walz, of Hitzig and Bliimner.
1	As to the attempt of Hercules to carry off the tripod, gee Plutarch, JOe ΕΙ αρνᾶ Delphoe, 6; id. De sera numinis vindicta, 12 (who says that Hercules carried it off to Pheneus); Pausanias, iii. 21. 8, viii. 37. 1, x. 13. 7 Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. ix. 29 (43); Cicero, JOe nolura deorum, iii. 16. 42 ; Hyginus, 2ῖοδ. 32; Servius, on Virgil, 4en. viii. 300. The subject was often represented in ancient art; for example, it was sculptured in the gable of the Treasury of the Siph-nians at Delphi ; the principal pieces of the sculpture were discovered by the French in their excavation of the sanctuary. See E. Bourguet, Lee mines de Delphee (Paris, 1914), pp. 76 eqq.f and my commentary on Pausanias, vol. v. pp. 274 eq.
2	As to Hercules and Omphale, see Sophocles, Trachiniae, 247 eqq. ; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 31. 5-8 ; Lucian, Dialog, 240
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how he might be rid of the disease. As the Pythian priestess answered him not by oracles, he was fain to plunder the temple, and, carrying off the tripod, to institute an oracle of his owii. But Apollo fought him,1 and Zeus threw a thunderbolt between them. When they had thus been parted, Hercules received an oracle, which declared that the remedy for his disease was for him to be sold, and to serve for three years, and to pay compensation for the murder to Eurytus. After the delivery of the oracle, Hermes sold Hercules, and he was bought by Omphale,2 daughter of Iardanes, queen of Lydia, to whom at his death her husband Tmolus had bequeathed the government. Eurytus did not accept the compensation when it was presented to him, but Hercules served Omphale as a slave, and in the course of his servitude he seized and bound the Cercopes at Ephesus ;3 and as for Syleus in Aulis, who compelled
deorum. xiii. 2; Plutarch, Quaeationes Qraecae, 45; J. Tzetzes, Chiliadea, ii. 425 aqq.; Scholiast on Homer, Od. xxi. 22; Joannes Lydus, De mogistratibua, iii. 64 ; Ovid, Heroidea, ix. 55 aqq.; Hyginus, Fob. 32; Seneca, Hercules Oetaeua, 371 aqq.; Statius, Theb. x. 646-649. According to Pherecydes, cited by the Scholiast on Homer (i.e.), Hermes sold Hercules to Omphale for three talents. The sum obtained by his sale was to be paid as compensation to the sons of the murdered Iphitue, according to Diodorus (i.e.). The period of his servitude, according to Sophocles (Traehinioe, 252 aq.), was only one year ; but Herodorus, cited by the Scholiast on Sophocles (Track. 253), says that it was "three years, which agrees with the statement of Apollodorus.
3	As to the Cercopes, see Diodorus Siculus, iv. 31. 7 ; Nonnue, in Mythographi Graeci, ed. A. Westermann, Appendix Narrationum, 39, p. 375; J. Tzetzes, OhiUadea, ii. 431. v. 73 aqq.; Zenobius, Cent. v. 10; Apostolius, Cent. xi. 19. These malefactors were two in number. Hercules is said to have carried them hanging with their heads downward from
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Αὐλίδι1 τοὺς παριὁντας ξένους σκάπτειν ἀναγκά-ζοντα, συν ταῖς ρίζαις τὰς αμπέλους καύσας2 μετὰ τῆς θυγατρὺς Ξενοδὁκης3 ἀπἑκτεινε. καὶ προσ-σχὼν νήσῳ Δολίχη, τὺ Ικάρου σώμα ἰδὼν τοῖς αἰγιαλοῖς προσφερὁμενον ἔθαῆτε, καὶ τὴν νήσον ἀντὶ Δολἐχης Ικαρίαν ἐκάλεσεν. ἀντὶ τούτου Δαίδαλος ἐν Πίση εικόνα παραπΧησίαν κατεσκεύασβν Ἠρακλεῖ* ἢν νυκτος αηνοησας Ἠρακλῆς λίθῳ βαλών ως εμττνουν ἔπληξε. καθ’ δν δὲ χρόνον ἐλάτρευε παρ’ Ὀμφάλῃ, λἐγεται τὸν ἐπὶ Κὁλχρυς πλοῦν γενίσθαι καὶ τὴν τοῦ Καλυδωνίου κάττρου
1	ἐν Αόλίδι ΕΑ, Muller, Bekker, Wagner: ἐν ΛυδίοιPierson, Westermann : τόν Αύριον Gale: ἐν αυλώνι or ἐν άμπελώνι Heyne (conjecture): ἐν Φόλλιδι Hercher. But Heyne’s conjecture ἐν άμπελώνι may be right; for a place Aulis in Lydia is otherwise unknown, and the mention of the vineyards seems essential to the sense. Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 31. 7, 2υλἐα δε τους παριὅντας l-evovs συναρπάζοντα καί τους αμπελώνας σκάπτειν άναγάζοντα; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 432 eg., 2υλἐα καί τόν Λόδιον, /βιάζοντας τοί/ς ξἐνους II τους αμπελώνας αυτών σκάπτειν δουλείας τρόπφ. Tzetzes appears to have made two men out of Syleus the Lydian: his version favours Gale’s conjecture in the present passage of Apollo-dorus. The passage should perhaps be rewritten as follows : 2υλία ὅε τόν Λόὅιον τους τταριόνται |ἐνους <τοί/ς άμπελώνας> σκάπτειν άναγκάζοντα, συν ταῖς ρίζαις τἄς αμπέλους ἀνασπάσας κτλ. See the next note.
2	καύσας E : σκάφος Α : σπάσας Meineke. We should perhaps read άνασπάσας, comparing Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 435, καί προὅελόμνους άνασπα καί τούτου τ as αμπέλους. The uprooted vines are shown at the feet of Hercules and Syleus in a vase-painting. See W. H. Roscher, Lexikon d. griech. u. rom. Myth. iii. 1622.
3 Ξενοδόκης EC: Eενοδί^ς Ra/?, Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 434.
a pole. They are so represented in Greek art. See W. H. Roscher, Lexikon der griech. und rom. Mythologie, ii. 1166e?g. The name Cercopes seems to mean “ tailed men,” (from κέρκος, “tail”). One story concerning them was that they were 242
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passing strangers to dig, Hercules killed him with his daughter Xenodice, after burning the vines with the roots.1 And having put in to the island of Doliche, he saw the body of Icarus washed ashore and buried it, and he called the island Icaria instead of Doliche. In return Daedalus made a portrait statue of Hercules at Pisa, which Hercules mistook at night for living and threw a stone and hit it. And during the time of his servitude with Omphale it is said that the voyage to Colchis 2 and the hunt of the Calydonian
deceitful men whom Zeus punished by turning them into apes, and that the islands of Ischia and Procida, off the Bay of Naples, were called Pithecusae (“ Ape Islands ”) after them. See Harpocration, s.v. Κἐρκ«ψ ; Eustathius, on Homer, Od. xix. 247, p. 1864 ; Ovid, Metamorph, xiv. 88 sqq. According to Pherecydes, the Cercopes were turned into stone. See Scholiast on Lucian, Alexander, 4, p. 181, ed. H. Rabe. The story of Hercules and the Cercopes has been interpreted as a reminiscence of Phoenician traders bringing apes to Greek markets. See 0. Keller, Thiere dee classischen Alterthums (Innsbruck, 1887), ρ. 1. The interpretation may perhaps be supported hy an Assyrian bas-relief which represents a Herculean male figure carrying an ape on his head and leading another ape by a leash, the animals being apparently brought as tribute to a king. See 0. Keller, op. citp. 11, fig. 2; Perrofc et Chipiez, Hietoire de VArt dans VAntiquitd, ii. 547, fig. 254.
1	Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 31.7; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades,
ii.	432 eq. ; Conon, Narrat. 17. Euripides wrote a satyric play on the subject. See Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck*, pp. 575 eqq. The legend may be based on a custom practised by vine-dressers on passing strangers. See W. Mannhardt, Mythologieche jForscAun0eri,pp.l2,53$g.,who, for the rough jests of vine dressers in antiquity, refers to Horace, Sat. i. 8. 28sqq.; Pliny, Nat. Hist, xviii. 26. 66* (249).
8 That is, the voyage of the Argo. See above, i. 9. 16 eqq. As to the hunt of the Calydonian boar, see above, i. 8. 2 eqq. As to the clearance of the Isthmus by Theseus, see below,
iii.	16, and the Epitome, i. 1 eqq.
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Θήραν, καὶ Θησέα παραγενὁμενον ἐκ Τροιζῆνος τὸν Ισθμόν καθᾶραι.
4 Μετὰ δὲ την Χατρείαν απαλλαγείς τῆς νόσου ἐπὶ Ίλιον ἔπλει πεντηκόντορος ὀκτωκαίδεκα, συνάθροισαν στρατόν ἀνδρῶν άριστων εκουσίων θέλόντων στρατεύεσθαι. καταπλεύσας δὲ εἰς νΙλιον τὴν μὲν τῶν νεῶν φυΧακην Ὀικλεῖ κατε-λιπεν, αυτόν δὲ μετὰ των ἄλλων άριστεων ωρμα ἐπὶ τὴν πόλιν, παραηενόμενον δὲ ἐπὶ τὰς ναῦς σὺν τῷ πλήθει Λαομἐδων Ὀικλἐα μὲν άπεκτεινε μαχόμενον, άπεΧασθεΙν1 δὲ ὑπο τῶν μετὰ Ἠρα-κΧεουν εποΧιορκειτο. τῆς δὲ ποΧιορκίαν ἐνε-στώσην ρήξαν τὺ τεῖχος Τελαμὼν πρώτον είσηΧθεν εἰς τὴν πόλιν, και μετά τούτον Ἠρακλῆς. ως δὲ εθεάσατο ΤεΧαμώνα πρώτον είσεΧηΧυθότα, σπα-σάμενον το ξίφος ἐπ’ αυτόν ωρμα,2 μηδἐνα θέΧων εαυτού κρείττονα νομίζεσθαι. συνιδὼν δὲ τοῦτο Τελαμὼν λίθους πλησίον κειμενουν συνήθροιζε, του δὲ ε ρο μενού τί πράττοι βωμόν εἶπεν Ἠ^οακ-λἐους κατασκευάζειν καΧΧινίκου. ὁ δὲ επαίνεσαν, ών εἷλε τὴν πόλιν, κατατοξεύσαν Ααομέδοντα και τοὺς παῖδας αυτού χωρὶς Ποδάρκον, Τελαμώνι ἀριστεῖον Ἠσιὁνην τὴν Λαομὲδοντος θυγατέρα
1	ἀπελασὅεΙς Α: άιτελαβείς Ra, Heyne, Westermann, Miil-ler, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner. On the form of the aorist ἐλασὅείς, see Veitch, Greek Verbs (Oxford, 1879), p. 240.
2	ωρμα E:	A, Wagner.
1 As to the siege and capture of Troy by Hercules, see Homer, 17. v. 640-643, 648-651 ; Pindar, Iathm. vi. 26 (38) egg.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 32; J. Tzetzes, Chiliodes, ii. 443 eg.; id. Schol. on Lycophron, 34 ; Ovid, Metamorph. xi. 213-217, xiii. 22 sq.; Hyginus, 89. The account given by Diodorus agrees so closely in matter, though not in words,
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boar took place, and that Theseus on his way from Troezen cleared the Isthmus of malefactors.
After his servitude, being rid of his disease he mustered an army of noble volunteers and sailed for Ilium with eighteen ships of fifty oars each.1 And having come to port at Ilium, he left the guard of the ships to Oicles 2 and himself with the rest of the champions set out to attack the city. Howbeit Lao-medon marched against the ships with the multitude and slew Oicles in battle, but being repulsed by the troops of Hercules, he was besieged. The siege once laid, Telamon was the first to breach the wall and enter the city, and after him Hercules. But when he saw that Telamon had entered it first, he drew his sword and rushed at him, loath that anybody should be reputed a better man than himself. Perceiving that, Telamon collected stones that lay to hand, and when Hercules asked him what he did, he said he was building an altar to Hercules the Glorious Victor.3 Hercules thanked him, and when he had taken the city and shot down Laomedon and his sons, except Podarces, he assigned Laomedon’s daughter Hesione
with that of Apollodorus that both authors probably drew on the same source. Homer, with whom Tzetzes agrees, says that Hercules went to Troy with only six ships. Diodorus notices the Homeric statement, but mentions that according to some the fleet of Hercules numbered “ eighteen long ships.”
2	As to Oicles at Troy, compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 32.3 ; Pausanias, viii. 36. 6, who says that his tomb was shown near Megalopolis in Arcadia. Sophocles seems to have written a play called Oicles, though there is some doubt as to the spelling of the name. See The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. p. 119.
3	This incident is recorded also by Tzetzes (Schol. on Lyco-phron, 469) ; but according to him the title which Telamon applied to Hercules at the altar was Averter of Ills (Aleod-fcakos), not Glorious Victor (Kallinihos).
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δίδωσι, καὶ ταύτη συyχωpeι των αιχμαλώτων ον ἡθελεν ἄγεσθαι. τῆς δὲ αι ρου μόνης τον αδελφόν Ποδάρκην, ἔφη δεῖν πρώτον αυτόν Βουλον 7ενἐσθαι, καὶ τότε τί ποτε Βοΰσαν ἀντ’ αὐτοῦ1 λαβεῖν αὐτὸν. ἡ δὲ πιπρασκομένου την καλύπτρα ν ἀφελομένη τὴς κεφαλῆς άντέΒωκεν ὅθεν Ποδάρκης Πρίαμος ἐκλήθη.
VII.	Πλέοντος δὲ ἀπὸ Τροίας Ἠρακλὲους Ηρα χαλεπούς ἔπεμήτε2 χειμώνας· ἐφ* * οἶς άyavaκτησaς Ζεὺς ἐκρὲμασεν αὐτὴν ἐζ’ Όλυμπου, προσέπλει δὲ Ἠρακλἧς τῇ Κῷ· καὶ νόμισαν τες αυτόν οι Κῷοι ληστρικόν ἄγειν στόλον, βάλ-λοντες λίθοις προσπλεῖν ἐκώλυον. ὁ δὲ βιασά-μενος αυτήν νυκτός3 εἷλε, καὶ τον βασιλέα Εὐρὑπυλον, Ἀστυπαλαίοις παῖδα καὶ Ποσειδῶνος, ἔκτεινεν. ἐτρώθη δὲ κατὰ τὴν μάχην Ἠρακλῆς ὑπὸ Χαλκώδοντος, καὶ Διὸς έξαρττάσαντος αυτόν οὐδὲν ἔπαθε. ττορθήσας δὲ Κω ἦκε δι* ’ Αθήνας4 εἰς Φλἐγραν, καὶ μετὰ θεών κατεπολέμησε Γίγαντας.
1	δουσαν ἀντ'' αυτοί» E : δουσ’ άντ* αυτών Α.
2	&τεμψ« ΕΔ : ἐπἐπεμψ· conjectured by Heyne, who rightly observed that ἐπιπἐμπεiv is the usual word in this connexion. Compare i. 9. 24, Epitome, iii. 4, vi. 5.
3	αὅτἡν vuKrbs Wagner ; τἡν νόκτ* Α.
4	*Αθηνά$ Gale, Heyne (coinparing i. 6. 1): * Αθήναν Wes-termann, Muller, Bekker, Heroher, Wagner, apparently following the MSS,
1 Compare Sophocles,	1209-1303 ; Scholiast on
Homer, i7. viii. 284 ; Ovid, Mvtamorph. xi.2165(7.; Hyginus, jPo6. 89.
* This derivation of the name Priam from the verb priamaif “to buy,” is repeated, iomewhftt more clearly, by Tzetzes,
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as a prize to Telamon1 and allowed her to take with her whomsoever of the captives she would. When she chose her brother Podarces, Hercules said that he must first be a slave and then be ransomed by her. So when he was being sold she took the veil from her head and gave it as a ransom; hence Podarces was called Priam.2
VII. When Hercules was sailing from Troy, Hera sent grievous storms,8 which so vexed Zeus that he hung her from Olympus.4 Hercules sailed to Cos,5 and the Coans, thinking he was leading a piratical squadron, endeavoured to prevent his approach by a shower of stones. But he forced his way in and took the city by night, and slew the king, Eurypylus, son of Poseidon by Astypalaea. And Hercules was wounded in the battle by Chalcedon; but Zeus snatched him away, so that he took no harm. And having laid waste Cos, he came through Athena’s agency to Phlegra, and sided with the gods in their victorious war on the giants.6
Schol. on Lycophron, 34, Ποδάρκην ἐτρίατο, ὅὅεν καί ἐκλἡὅη Πρίαμος. Compare Hyginus, Fab. 89, Podarci,filio eius inf anti, regnum dedit, qui postea Priamus est appellatus, ixb του •ηρίασθαι. For the bestowal by Hercules of the kingdom on the youthful Priam, compare Seneca, Troades, 718 eqq.
3	See Homer, II. xiv. 249 sqq., xv. 24 sqq.
4	See Apollodorus, i. 3. 5.
* With the following account of Hercules’s adventures in Cos, compare the Scholiasts on Homer, II. i. 590, xiv. 255 ; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 445 ; Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 363 sq. The Scholiast on Homer (II. xiv. 255) tells us that the story was found in Pherecydes, whom Apollodorus probably follows in the present passage.
e See Apolloaoms, i. 6. 1 sq.
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Μετ’ ου πολὺ δὲ ἐπ’ Avyeiav ἐστρατεὑετο, συνάθροισαν ’Αρκαδικόν στρατόν και παραλαβών ἐθελοντὰς των1 ἀπὸ τῆς Ελλάδος άριστεων-Αυγείας δὲ τὸν ἀφ’ Ἠρακλἑους πόλεμον ἀκούων κατέστησεν Ἠλείων στρατηγούς Εὕ^υτον καὶ Κτεατον συμφυεῖς, οἳ δυνάμει τοὺς τότε ανθρώπους ύπερεβαλλον, παῖδες δὲ ἦσαν Μολιὁνης καὶ Ακτορος, ελεγοντο δὲ Ποσειδῶνος· Ἀκτωρ δὲ αδελφός ἦν Αύγείου. συνέβη δὲ Ἠρακλεῖ κατὰ τὴν στρατείαν νοσῆσαι* διὰ τούτο καί σπονδὰς πρὸς τοὺς Μολιονίδας ἐποιήσατο. οι δὲ ύστερον επιγνόντες αυτόν νοσοϋντα, επιτίθενται τῷ στρα-τεύματι καί κτείνουσι πολλούς. τότε μεν οὖν1 2 άνεγωρησεν Ἠρακλῆ?· αὖθις δὲ τῆς τρίτης ἰσθμιάδος τελούμενης, Ἠλείων τοὺς Μολιονίδας πεμψάντων συνθύτας, εν Κλεωναῖς ενεδρεύσας τούτους 'Ηρακλής άπεκτεινε, καὶ στρατευσάμενος ἐπὶ τἡγἨλιν εἷλε τὴν πόλιν, καὶ κτείνας μετά των παίδων Αυγείαν κατήγαγε Φυλἐα, καὶ τούτφ την βασιλείαν εδωκεν. εθηκε δὲ καὶ τὸν Όλυμ-
1	τών άστάν Α, Westermaun, Muller, άστών is rightly omitted by Bekker, Hercher, and Wagner, following Heyne.
2	οίν E : οίν οόκ A.
1	For the expedition of Hercules against Augeas, see Diodorus Siculus, iv. 33. 1 ; Pausanias, v. i. 10 v. 2. 1, vi. 20. 16 ; Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. x. 31 (40).
2	As to Eurytue and Cteatus, who were called Actoriones after their father Actor, and Moliones or Molionides, after their mother Molione, see Homer, 7/. ii. 621, xi. 709 ag.f 751 $<7ᾳ, xxiii. 638; Pausanias, ν. 1. 10 «ς., v. 2. 1 «η. and 5. According to some, they had two bedies joined in one (Scholiast on Homer, i7. xxiii. 638,639). According to others, they had each two heeds, four hands, and four feet but only one body (Scholiast on Homer, II. xi. 709). Compare Eustathius, on Homer, II. xi. 749, p. 882. The poet Ibycus spoke 248
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Not long afterwards he collected an Arcadian army, and being joined by volunteers from the first men in Greece lie marched against Augeas.1 But Augeas, hearing of the war that Hercules was levying, appointed Eurytus and Cteatus2 generals of the Eleans. They were two men joined in one, who surpassed all of that generation in strength and were sons of Actor by Molione, though their father was said to be Poseidon; now Actor was a brother of Augeas. But it came to pass that on the expedition Hercules fell sick ; hence he concluded a truce with the Molionides. But afterwards, being apprized of his illness, they attacked the army and slew many. On that occasion, therefore, Hercules beat a retreat; but afterwards at the celebration of the third Isthmian festival, when the Eleans sent the^Molionides to take part in the sacrifices, Hercules waylaid and killed them at Cleonae,3 and marching on Elis took the city. And having killed Augeas and his sons, he restored Phyleus and bestowed on him the kingdom.4 He also celebrated the Olympian games5 and
of them as twins, born of a silver egg and “ with equal heads in one bedy ” (ίσοκεφάλους kviyviovs). See Athenaeus, ii. 50, pp. 57 eq. Their story was told by Pherecydes (Scholiast on Homer, II. xi. 709), whom Apollodorus may have followed in the present passage.
3	Compare Pindar, Olymp. x. 26 (32) eqq.\ Diodorus Siculus, iv. 33. 3; Pausanias, ii. 15. 1, v. 2. 1.
4	Compare Pindar, Olymp. x. 34(43)sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 33. 4 ; Pausanias, v. 3. 1 ; Scholiast on Homer, II. xi. 700.
5	Hercules is said to have marked out the sacred precinct at Olympia, instituted the qu'adriennial Olympic festival, and celebrated the Olympic games for the first time. See Pindar, Olymp. iii. 3eq., vi. 67 sqqx. 43(51 )eqq.; Diedorus Siculus, iv. 14. 1 eq., v. 64. 6; Pausanias, v. 7. 9, v. 8. 1 and 3 eq.; Tzetzee, Schol. on Lycophron, 41; Scholiast on Homer, II. xi. 700; Hyginus, Fab. 273.
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ττιακον αγώνα, Πἐλοπὁς τε βωμόν ίύρύσατο, καί θεῶν δώδεκα βωμούς ἐξ1 ἐδείματο.
Μετὰ δὲ τὴν τῆς Ἠλιδος ἄλωσιν ἐστράτευσεν ἐπὶ Πύλον, καὶ τὴν πόλιν ὲλὼν Πβρικλὑμενον κτείνει τον αΚκιμωτατον των Νηλίως παίδων, ος μεταβάλλω ν τὰς μορφάς έμάχετο. τον δὲ Νηλἐα και τοὺς παῖδας αυτού χωρίς Νἐστορος ἀπὲ-κτεινεν οὑτος δὲ1 2 νέος ων παρὰ Γερηνίοις ἐτρἐ-φετο. κατὰ δὲ τὴν μάχην καί "Αιδην ἔτρωσε Πυλίοις βοηθονντα.
Ἑλὼν δὲ τὴν Πύλον έστράτευεν ἐπὶ Λακεδαί-μονα, μετελθεῖν τοὺς Τπποκὁωντος παῖδας θέλων ωργίζετο μὲν γὰρ αὐτοῖς καὶ διότι Νηλεῖ συνεμά-χησαν, μᾶλλον δὲ ωργίσθη ὅτι τον Αικυμνίου παῖδα ἀπἑκτειναν. θεωμένου yap αυτού τα Τπποκὁωντος βασίλεια, ἐκδραμὼν κύων τῶν Μολοττικών3 ἐπ’ αυτόν εφερετο· ὁ δὲ βα\ων λίθον εττέτυχε τού κυνός, εκτροχάσαντες δὲ οἱ
1 Heyne (conjecture), Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: ε£ῆς A, Weetermann.	2 οῖτος γάρ E.
* Μολοττικών Aegius : μολπικών Α.
1	Apollodorus is probably mistaken in speaking of an altar of Pelops at Olympia. The more accurate Pausanias describes (v. 13. 1 eg.) a precinct of Pelopa founded by Hercules at Olympia and containing a pit, in which the magistrates annually sacrificed a black ram to the hero: he does not mention an altar. As a hero, that is, a worshipful dead man, Pelops was not entitled to an altar, he had only a right to a sacrificial pit. For sacrifices to the dead in pits, see Homer, Od. xi. 23 aqq.; Philostratus, Heroica, xx. 27 ; Scholiast on Euripides, Phoeniseae, 274; Pausanias, ix. 39. 6; Fr. Pfister, Der Reliquienkult im Altertum, pp. 474 eqq.
2	As to the six double altars, each dedicated to a pair
of deities, see Pindar, Olymp. v. 4 (8) eqq., x. 24 (30) sq.;
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founded an altar of Pelops,1 and built six altars of the twelve gods.2
After the capture of Elis lie marched against Pylus,3 and having taken the city he slew Pericly-menus, the most valiant of the sons of Neleus, who used to change his shape in battle.4 And he slew Neleus and his sons, except Nestor; for he was a youth and was being brought up among the Geren-ians. In the fight lie also wounded Hades, who was siding with the Pylians.5
Having taken Pylus lie inarched against Lacedaemon, wishing to punish the sons of Hippocoon,6 for lie was angry with them, both because they fought for Neleus, and still angrier because they had killed the son of Licymnius. For when he was looking at the palace of Hippocoon, a hound of the Molossian breed ran out and rushed at him, and he threw a stone and hit the dog, whereupon the Hippocoontids
Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. v. 4 (8) and δ (10), who cites Heredorns on the foundation of the altars by Hercules.
*	As to the war of Hercules on Pylus, see Homer, II. v. 392egg., xi. 690 eqq.; Scholiast on Homer, II. ii. 396 ; Pausanias, ii. 18. 7, iii. 20.8, v. 3. 1, vi.22. 5, vi. 25.2 sq.; J. Tzetzes, Chiliadee, ii. 451 ; Ovid, Metamorph. xii. 549 sqq.
4	See Apollodorus, i. 9. 9, with the note.
6	See BLomer, II. v. 395 sqq.; Pausanias, vi. 25. 2 sq. In the same battle Hercules is said to have wounded Hera with an arrow in the right breast. See Homer, II. v. 392eqq.; Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. ii. 36, p. 31, ed. Potter, from whom we learn that Panyasie mentioned the wounding of the geddese by the hero. Again, in the same fight at Pylus, we read that Hercules gashed the thigh of Ares with his spear and laid that doughty deity in the dust. See Hesied, Shield of Hercules, 359 eqq.
•	As to the war of Hercules with Hippocoon and his sons, see Diodorus Siculus, iv. 33. 5 sq.; Pausanias, ii. 18. 7, iii. 10. 6, iii. 15. 3-0, iii. 19. 7, viii. 53. 9.
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'Ιπποκοωντίδαι καὶ τύπτοντες αυτόν τοῖς σκυτά-λοις άπεκτειναν. τον δὲ τούτου θάνατον εκδικών στρατιάν ἐπὶ Αακεδαιμονίους1 συνηθροιζε. καὶ παραηενόμενος εἰς 'Αρκαδίαν ήξίου Κηφἐα μετὰ τῶν παίδων ων ειχεν εἴκοσι συμμαχειν, δεδιὼς δὲ Κηφεὺς μὴ καταλιπόντος αυτού Τεγἐαν Ἀργεῖοι ἐπιστρατεὑσωνται, τὴν στρατεία ν ἡρνεῖτο. Ἠρα-κλἣς ὅ6 παρ* 'Αθήνας λαβών ἐν ὐδρία χάλκη1 2 βόστρυχον Γοργὁνος Στερὁπῃ 3 τῇ Κηφέως θυγα-τρὶ δίδωσιν, είπών, ἐὰν ἐπίῃ στρατός, τρις άνα-σχούσης <ἐκ>4 τῶν τειχών τον βόστρυχον και μὴ προϊδούσης 5 τροπήν των πολεμίων εσεσθαι. τούτου 'γενομενου Κηφεὺς μετὰ τῶν παίδων εστρά-τευε, καϊ κατά την μάχην αυτός τε καί οι παΐδες αυτού τελευτώσι, καί προς τούτοις Ίφικλής6 ό τού 'ΙΙρακλέους αδελφός. Ηρακλἣς δὲ κτείνας τον 'Ιπποκόωντα καί τούς παϊδας αυτού <καί>7 χειρωσάμενος την πόλιν, Τυνδάρεων καταγαγών τὴν βασιλείαν παρέδωκε τούτῳ.
4	Παριὼν δὲ Τεγἐαν Ἠρακλῆς τὴν Αυγήν Ἀλεοῦ θυγατέρα ουσαν ἀγνοῶ ν εφθειρεν. ἡ δὲ τεκούσα
1	Λακεδαιμονίους E : Λακεὅαιμονίαν Α : Λα/ιεδαίμονα Hercher.
2	χαλκῆ E : χαλκούς Α.
Srepdvp ΕΑ : ’Aepdiry Pausanias, viii. 44. 7, Hercher.
4	ἐκ inserted by Aegius.
5	νροϊΒούση* ΕΑ : προσιδοόσης Heyne (conjecture).
6	’Ιφικλῆς E : Ίφικλος A.
7	#rai inserted by Hercher.
1	Compare Pausanias, viii. 47. 5.
2	As to the story of Hercules, Auge, and Telephue, sec
Apollodorus, iii. 9.1 ; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 33.7-12 ; Strabo,
xiii. 1. 69, p. 615 ; Pausanias, viii. 4. 9, viii. 47. 4, viii. 48. 7,
▼iii. 54. 6, x. 28. 8 ; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 206 ;
Hyginus, Fab. 99 sq. The tale was told by Hec&taeue (Pausa-
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darted out and despatched him with blows of their cudgels. It was to avenge his death that Hercules mustered an army against the Lacedaemonians. And having come to Arcadia he begged Cepheus to join him with his sons, of whom he had twenty. But fearing lest, if he quitted Tegea, the Argives would march against it, Cepheus refused to join the expedition. But Hercules had received from Athena a lock of the Gorgon’s hair in a bronze jar and gave it to Sterope, daughter of Cepheus, saying that if an army advanced against the city, she was to hold up the lock of hair thrice from the walls, and that, provided she did not look before her, the enemy would be turned to flight.1 That being so, Cepheus and his sons took the field, and in the battle he and his sons perished, and besides them Iphicles, the brother of Hercules. Having killed Hippocoon and his sons and subjugated the city, Hercules restored Tyndareus and entrusted the kingdom to him.
Passing by Tegea, Hercules debauched Auge, not knowing her to be a daughter of Aleus.2 And she
nias, viii. 4. 9, viii. 47. 4), and was the theme of tragedies by Sophocles and Euripides. See Tragicorum Graecorum Frag-menta, ed. A. Nauck*, pp. 140 sqq., 436 aqqThe Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Fearson, vol. i. pp. 46 sqqii. 70 sqq. Different versions of the story were current among ancient writers and illustrated by ancient artists. See my note on Pausanias, i. 4. 6 (vol. ii. pp. 75 sq.). One of these versions, which I omitted to notice in that place, ran as follows. On a visit to Delphi, king Aleus of Tegea was warned by the oracle that his daughter would bear a son who would kill his maternal uncles, the sons of Aleus. To guard against this catastrophe, Aleus hurried home and appointed his daughter
Eriestess of Athena, declaring that, should she prove unchaste, e would put her to death. As chance would have it, Hercules arrived at Tegea on his way to Elis, where he purposed to make war on Augeas. The king entertained him hospitably
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κρυφά τὺ βρέφος κατέθβτο ἐν τω τεμίνει της Ἀθηνᾶς, λοιμῷ1 δὲ της χώρας φθειρόμενη?,
εἰ? τὺ ΤΙαρθένων ορος ἐξέθετο. καὶ τούτο κατ α θεών τινα πρόνοιαν ἐσώθη· θηλὴν μὲν γὰρ άρτι-1 λοιμψ. Wagner conjectures λιμφ, comparing iii. 9. 1.
in the sanctuary of Athena, and there the hero, flushed with wine, violated the maiden priestess. Learning that she was with child, her father Aleus sent for the experienced ferryman Nauplius, father of Palamedes, and entrusted his daughter to him to take and drown her. On their way to the sea the girl (Auge) gave birth to Telephus on Mount Parthenius, and instead of drowning her and the infant the ferryman sold them both to king Teuthras in Mysia, who, being childless, married Auge and adopted Telephus. See Alcidamas, Odyss. 14-16, pp. 179 sq., ed. Blass (appended to his edition of Antiphon). This version, which represents mother and child as sold together to Teuthras, differs from the version adopted by Apollodorus, according to whom Auge alone was sold to Teuthras in Mysia, while her infant son Telephus was left behind in Arcadia and reared by herdsmen (iii. 9.1). The eons of Aleus and maternal uncles of Telephus were Cepheus and Lycurgus (Apollodorus, iii. 9. 1). Ancient writers do not tell us how Telephus fulfilled the oracle by killing them, though the murder is mentioned by Hyginus (Fab. 244) and a Greek proverb-writer (Paroemiographi Graeci, ed. Leutsch et Schneidewiii, vol. i. p. 212). Sophocles appears to have told the story in his lost play, The Mysians; for in it he described how Telephus came, silent and speech!ess, from Tegea to Mysia (Aristotle, Poetics, 24, ρ. 1460a, 32, ed. Bekker), and this silence of Telephus seems to have been proverbial. For the comic poet Alexis, speaking of a greedy parasite who used to gobble up his dinner without exchanging a word with anybody, eays that, “he dines like speechless Telephus, answering all questions put to him only with nods” (Athenaeus, x. 18, p. 421 d). And another comic poet, Amphis, describing the high and mighty airs with which fishmongers treated their
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brought forth her babe secretly and deposited it in the precinct of Athena. But the country being wasted by a pestilence, Aleus entered the precinct and on investigation discovered his daughter’s motherhood. So he exposed the babe on Mount Parthenius, and by the providence of the gods it was preserved : for a doe that had just cast her fawn
customers in the market, says that it was a thousand times easier to get speech of a general than of a fishmonger ; for if you addressed one of these gentry and, pointing to a fish, asked “ How much ? ” he would not at first deign to look at you, much less speak to you, but would stoop down, silent as Telephus, over his wares ; though in time, his desire of lucre overcoming his contempt of you, he would slap a bloated octopus and mutter meditatively, as if soliloquizing, “Sixpence for him, and a bob for the hammer-fish.” This latter poet explains incidentally why Telephus was silent; he says it was very natural that fishmongers should hold their tongue, “for all homicides are in the same case,” thus at once informing us of a curious point in Greek law or custom and gratifying his spite at the “ cursed fishmongers,” whom he compares to the worst class of criminals. See Athenaeus, vi. 5, p. 224 DE. As Greek homicides were supposed to be haunted by the ghosts of their victims until a ceremony of purification was performed which rid them of their invisible, but dangerous, pursuers, we may conjecture that the rule of silence had to be observed by them until the accomplishment of the purificatory rite released them from the restrictions under which they laboured during their uncleauness, and permitted them once more to associate freely with their fellows. As to the restrictions imposed on homicides in ancient Greece, see Psyche's Task, 2nd ed. pp. 113 egg.; FoVc-Lore in the Old Testament, i. 80, 83 sq. The motive of the homicide’s silence may have been a fear lest by speaking he should attract the attention, and draw down on himself the vengeance, of his victim’s ghost. Similarly, among certain peoples, a widow is bound to observe silence for some time after her husband’s death, and the rule appears to be based on a like dread of exciting the angry or amorous passions of her departed spouse by the sound of the familiar voice. See Folk-lore in the Old Testament, iii. 71 eqq.
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τόκος ἔλαφος υπέσχεν αὐτῷ, ποιμένες δὲ ἀνελὁ-μενοι τὺ βρέφος Τήλεφον εκάλεσαν αὐτὸ. Αὔγη ν δὲ ἔδωκε Ναυπλίῳ τῷ Ποσειδώνος ὺπερὁριον άπεμ-,ποΧήσαι. ὁ δὲ Τεὑθραντι τῷ Τευθρανίας εύωκεν αυτήν δυνάστῃ, κἀκεῖνος γυναίκα εποιησατο.
5	Παραγενὁμενος δὲ Ηρακλής εἰς Καλυδώνα τὴν Οινέως θυγατέρα Δηιάνειραν εμνηστεὑετο,1 καὶ διαπαλαίσας ὑπὲρ τῶν αγάμων αυτής ττ ρος Ἀχε-λῷον είκασμένον ταύρφ περιέκΧασε το έτερον των κεράτων, και την μεν Δηιάνειραν ηαμει, τὺ δὲ κέρας Ἀχελῷος Χαμβάνει, δοὺς ἀντὶ τούτου το της ’ΑμαΧθείας. ’Αμάλθεια δὲ ἦν ΑΙμονίου 2 θυγάτηρ, ἢ κέρας είχε ταύρου, τούτο 8έ, ως Φερεκὑδης Χέγει, δύναμιν εἔχε1 * 3 τοιαύτην ώστε βρωτον ή ποτὸν, ὅπερ <αν> εΰξαιτό4 τις, παρἐ-χειν αφθονον.
1 ἐμνηστεόετ ο E Α: ἐμνηστεόσατ ο, Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae (ἐκ τῆς ’Απολλοδώρου βιβΚιοθ^κτη^).
2 Α ιμονίου Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae, Tzetzes, 3οΛοί. on Lycophron, 50, Aegius : άρμενίου Α.
5	είχε Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae, Faber, Muller, Hercher : Ιχει EA, Westermann, Bekker, Wagner.
4 faep kv €ϋ£αΐ7ο Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae: ὅπερ εὅξαιτο EA.
1	Apolledorus seems to derive the name Telephue from ὅηλἡ, “ a dug,” and t\a<pos, “ a doe.”
a When Hercules went down to hell to fetch up Cerberus, he met the ghost of Meleager, and conversing with him proposed to marry the dead hero’s sister, Deianira. The story of the match thus made, not in heaven but in hell, is told by Bacchylides (Epinic. v. 165 and seems to have been related by Pindar in a lost poem (Scholiast on Homer, J7. xxi. 194). As to the marriage of Hercules with Deianira at Calydon, the home of her father Oeneus, see also Diodorus Siculus, iv. 34. 1.
3	On the struggle of Hercules with the river Achelous, see Sophocles, Trachiniae, 9-21 ; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 35. 3 sq
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gave it suck, and shepherds took up the babe and called it Telephus.1 And her father gave Auge to Nauplius, son of Poseidon, to sell far away in a foreign land ; and Nauplius gave her to Teuthras, the prince of Teuthrania, who made her his wife.
And having come to Calydon, Hercules wooed Deianira, daughter of Oeneus.2 He wrestled for her hand with Achelous, who assumed the likeness of a bull; but Hercules broke off one of his horns.8 So Hercules married Deianira, but Achelous recovered the horn by giving the horn of Amalthea in its stead. Now Amalthea was a daughter of Haemonius, and she had a bull’s horn, which, according to Pherecydes, had the power of supplying meat or drink in abundance, whatever one might wish.4
Dio Chrysostom, Or. lx.; Scholiast on Homer, II. xxi. 194 ; Ovid, Metamorph. ix. 1-88 ; Hyginus, Fab. 31 ; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bede, vol. i. pp. 20, 131 (First Vatican Mythographer, 58; Second Vatican Mytho-grapher, 165). According to Ovid, the river-god turned himself first into a serpent and then into a bull. The story was told by Archilochus, who represented the river Achelous in the form of a bull, as we learn from the Scholiast on Homer (I.e.). Diodorus rationalized the legend in his dull maimer by supposing that it referred to a canal which the eminent philanthropist Hercules dug for the benefit of the people of Calydon.
4	According to some, Amalthea was the goat on whose milk the infant Zeus was fed. From one of its horns flowed ambrosia, and from the other flowed nectar. See Callimachus, Hymn to Zeus, 48 sqwith the Scholiast. According to others, Amalthea was only the nymph who owned the
foat which suckled the god. See Eratosthenes, Cataeter. 13 ;
[yginue, Astronom. ii. 13; Ovid, Fasti, v. 11 ο sqq. Some said that, in gratitude for having been nurtured on the animal's milk, Zeus made a constellation of the goat and bestowed one of its horns on the nymphs who had .reared him, at the same time ordaining that the horn should produce whatever they asked for. See Zenobius, Cent. ii. 48. As to the horn, see A. B. Cook, Zeus, i. 501 sq.
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6	Στρατεύει δὲ Ηρακλής μετ α Κ αΧυδωνίων ἐπὶ Θεσπρωτούς, καὶ πόλιν ὲλὼν Ἕφυραν, ἦ? εβασί-λευε Φὑλαε,1 Άστνόχρ τῇ τούτον θυγατρί συνέλθων πατήρ Τληπολἐμου 1 2 γίνεται, διατεΧών δὲ παρ’ αὐτοῖς, πεμψας πρὸς Θέσπιον ἐπτὰ μὲν κατέχειν εΚεγε παῖδας, τρεῖς δὲ εἰς ®ήβας αποστέλλει ν, τοὺς δὲ λοιπούς τεσσαράκοντα πεμπειν εἰς Σαρδὼ τὴν νήσον ἐπ’ αποικίαν, γενομένων δὲ τούτων ευωχούμενος παρ' Οἰνεῖ3 κονδύΧω πλήξας4 άπεκτεινεν ΆρχιτέΧονς π alia Εὑνο-μον5 κατὰ χειρών διδόντα· συγγενής δε Οίνέως οντος. ἀλλ’ ὁ μὲν πατήρ τού παιδὁς, ἀκουσίως
1	Φόλας Argument oj Sophocles, Trachiniae: φόδας Α : Φυλεός Diodorus Siculus, iv. 36. 1.
54 Τληττο\(μον Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae (compare Diedorus Siculus, iv. 36. 1): τριιττο\4μου A.
3	παρά Οίνεῖ Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae: παρ’ olvcirjv καί A. 4 παίσας Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae.
6	Eύνομον Argument of Sophoclesj Trachiniae. He is named ’'Εννομος by Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 50 ; Chiliades, ii. 456) and Eυρύνομο* by Diodorus Siculus (iv. 36. 1).
1	Compare Diedorus Siculus, iv. 36. 1, who gives Phyleus as the name of the king of Ephyra, but does not mention the name of his daughter. According to Pindar (Olymp. vii. 23 (40) with the Scholiast), the mother of Tlepolemus by Hercules was not Astyoche hut Astydamia.
2	The sons referred to are those whom Hercules had by the
fifty daughters of Thespius. See Apolledorus, ii. 4. 10.
Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 29, who says that two (not three) of these sons of Hercules remained in Thebes, and that their descendants were honoured down to the historian’s time. He informs us also that, on account of the youth of his sons, Hercules committed the leadership of the colony to his nephew Iolaue. As to the Sardinian colony see also
Pausanias, i. 29. 5, vii. 2. 2, ix. 23. 1, x. 17. 5, who says
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And Hercules marched with the Calydonians against the Thesprotians, and having taken the city of Ephyra, of which Phylas was king, he had intercourse with the king’s daughter Astyoche, and became the father of Tlepolemus.1 While he stayed among them, he sent word to Thespius to keep seven of his sons, to send three to Thebes and to despatch the remaining forty to the island of Sardinia to plant a colony.2 After these events, as he was feasting with Oeneus, he killed with a blow of his knuckles Eunomus, son of Architeles, when the lad was pouring water on his hands ; now the lad was a kinsman of Oeneus.3 Seeing that it was an accident,
(x. 17.5) that there were still places called Iolaia in Sardinia, and that Iolaus was still worshipped by the inhabitants down to his own time. As the Pseudo-Aristotle {Mirab. Auscult. 100, p. 31, in Westermann’s Scriptores rerum mirabilium Graeci) tells us that the works ascribed to Iolaus included round buildings finely built of masonry in the ancient Greek style, Λνβ can hardly doubt that the reference is to the remarkable prehistoric round towers which are still found in the island, and to which nothing exactly similar is known elsewhere. The natives call them nouraghes. They are built in the form of truncated cones, and their material consists of squared or rough blocks of stone, sometimes of enormous size. See Perrot et Chipicz, Hietoire de VArt dans VAntiquitd, iv. 22 eqq. The Sardinian Iolaus was probably a native god or hero, whom the Greeks identified with their own Iolaus on account of the similarity of his name. It has been surmised that he was of Phoenician origin, being identical with Esmun. See W. W. Baudissin, Adonis und Esmun (Leipsic, 1911), pp. 282 eqq.
* Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv 36. 2 ; Pausanias, ii. 13. 8; Athenaeus, ix. 80, pp. 410f-411 a ; Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon, i. 1212; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 50-51; id. Chiliades, ii. 456 sq. From Athenaeus (I.e.) we learn that the story was told or alluded to by Hellanicus, Herodorue, and Nicander. The victim’s name is variously given as Eunomus, Ennomus, Eurynomus, Archias, Cherias,
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γεγενημἐνου τοῦ συμβεβηκότος, συνεηνωμονει, Ἠρακλῆς δὲ κατὰ τον νόμον την φυ'γην ύπομενειν ήθελε, καί διεγνω1 πρὸς Κήυκα εἰς Τραχῖνα ἀπιἐναι. ἄγων δὲ Δηιάνειραν ἐπὶ ποταμόν Εὔ-ηνον ἦκεν, ἐν ᾤ καθεζό μένος Νὲσσος ὁ Κένταυρος τοὺς παριὁντας 2 διεπὁρθμευε μισθού, λέγων παρὰ θεών τὴν πορθμείαν είληφέναι διὰ δικαιοσύνην.3 αυτός μεν ουν Ἠρακλῆς τον ποταμόν διέβη,4 Δηιάνειραν δὲ μισθόν αίτηθεϊς έπέτρεψε Νὲσσῳ 5 διακομίζειν. ό δε διαπορθμεύων αυτήν επε^είρει βιάζεσθαι. της δε άνακραηούσης αίσθομενος Ἠρακλῆς εξελθόντα Νεσσον ετόξευσεν εις την καρδίαν. ό Βε μελλων τελευτάν προσκαλεσάμενος Δηιάνειραν εἶπεν, εἰ θὲλοι φίλτρον προς Ἠρακλἐα ἔχειν, τόν τε γὸνον ον άφήκε κατὰ τῆς γῆς καὶ τὺ ἡυὲν ἐκ τοῦ τραύματος της ακίδος αἷμα συμμίξαι. η δὲ ποιησασα τοῦτο εφύλαττε παρ έαυττ).
Διεξιὼν δὲ Ἠρακλῆς τὴν Δρυόπων ώραν, άπορων τροφής,6 άπαντησαντος7 Θειοδάμαντος
1	διἐγνω Commelinus : 5ἡ *γν« Α, Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae.
2	παριόντας Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae, Aegius: παραπλἐοντας A, Zenobius, C'e/ιί. i. 33.
3	δια τό δίκαιος εῖναι Argument of Sojjhocles, Trachiniae.
4	διἐβη Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae, Heyne, Muller : δῶμ EA, Zenobius, Ceni. i. 33, Westermanu, Bekker, Horcher, Wagner.
5	ἐπἐτρεψε Νἐσσψ E, Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae : ἐπἐτρεψεν ϊσω RaZ?.
6	/cal τροφήs άπορων Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae.
7	ύπαντἡσαντος Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae.
and Cyathue. He was cupbearer to Oeneus, the father-in-law of Hercules. The scene of the tragedy seems to have been generally laid at Calydon, of which Oeneus was king (Apollo-doros, i. 8. 1), but Pausanias transfers the scene to Phlius. 260
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the lad’s father pardoned Hercules; but Hercules wished, in accordance with the law, to suffer the penalty of exile, and resolved to depart to Ceyx at Trachis. And taking Deianira with him, he came to the river Evenus, at which the centaur Nessus sat and ferried passengers across for hire,1 alleging that he had received the ferry from the gods for his righteousness. So Hercules crossed the river by himself, but on being asked to pay the fare he entrusted Deianira to Nessus to carry over. But he, in ferrying her across, attempted to violate her. She cried out, Hercules heard her, and shot Nessus to the heart when he emerged from the river. Being at the point of death, Nessus called Deianira to him and said that if she would have a love charm to operate on Hercules she should mix the seed he had dropped on the ground with the blood that flowed from the wound inflicted by the barb. She did so and kept it by her.
Going through the country of the Dryopes and being in lack of food, Hercules met Ttoodamas
1 As to Hercules and Nessus, and the fatal affray at the ferry, see Sophocles, Trachiniae, 555 eqq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 36. 3 eqq.; Strabo, x. 2. 5, p. 451 ; Dio Chrysostom, Or. lx.; Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelii, ii. 2. 15 sqNonnus, in Western)ann58 Mythographi Oraeci, Appendix Narra-tiorvum, xxviii. 8. p. 371 ; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 50-51 ; id. Chiliades, ii. 457 eqq.; Ovid, Metamorph. ix. 101 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 34; Servius, on Virgil, Am. viii. 300; Laotantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. xi. 235; Scrip-tores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 20 sq., 131 (First Vatican Mythographer, 58 ; Second Vatican Mythographer, 165). The tale was told by Archilochus (Scholiast on Apollonius Rhedius, Argon, i. 1212). Apollo-dorua’e version of the story is copied, with a few verbal changes and omissions, by Zenobius (Cent. i. 33), but as usual without acknowledgment.
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βοηλατοῦντος τ ον ἕτερον των ταύρων λὑσας καὶ σφάξας1 εὐωχήσατο.2 ὡς δὲ ἦλθεν 3 εἰς Ύραχΐνα πρὸς Κήυκα, υποδεχθείς ὺπ’ αυτού Δρύοπας κατεπολἐμησεν.
Αὖθις δὲ ἐκεῖθεν ὁρμηθεὶς Αἱγιμίῳ βασιλεῖ Δωριέων συνεμάχησε· Λαπίθαι γὰρ περὶ γῆς ορών έπόλέμουν αὐτῷ Κορώνου στρατηγοῦντος, ὁ δὲ πολιορκούμβνος έπβκαλέσατο τον Ἠρακλέα βοηθον ἐπὶ μἐρει τῆς γῆς. βοηθήσας δὲ Ἠρα-κλῆς ἀπἑκτεινε Κόρωνον μετὰ καὶ ἄλλων, καὶ τὴν γῆν αττασαν παρἐδωκεν ελεύθερα ν αὐτῷ. ἀπὲκτεινε δὲ καὶ Λαογὁραν4 μετὰ των τέκνων, βασιλέα Δρνόπων, ἐν Ἀπόλλωνος τεμὲνει δαινὑ-μενον, υβριστήν οντα και Ααπιθών σύμμαχον, παριοντα δὲ Ττωνον 5 εἰς μονομαχίαν προεκαλἐ-
1	λόσας καί σφάξας Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae : λόσας EA, Heyne, Westermann, Muller. Bekker: ὅόσας Wagner (comparing Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 1212, θύσας ευωχείτο).
2	(ύωχ^σατο E : ευωχείτο Argument oj Sophocles, Trachi-ηίαι. Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon, i. 1212.
3	ἡ κεν Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae.
4	Λαογἐραν R, Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 466, Aegius: λαγὅ-ραν Α.
5	*Ίτ«νον Muller, Wagner (comparing Diodorus Siculus, iv\ 37. 4; Stephanus Byzantius, *.r. "Irwv): fov Α: ’'Ιτωνα Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae, Aegius, Commelinus, Gale, Heyne, Westermann, Bekker, Hercher.
1 As to Hercules and Thiodamas, compare Callimachus, Hymn to Diana, 160 «ς., with the Scholiast on 161 (who calls Thiodamas king of the Dryopians); Nonnus, in Westermann’s Mythographi Graeci, Appendix Narrationum, xxviii. 6, pp. 370 eg.; Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, ylrgron. i. 1212 ; •T. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 464 From the Scholiast on Apollonius (i.e.), we learn that the tale was told by Phere-cydes, whom Apollodorue may here be following. The fltory 262
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driving a pair of bullocks; so he unloosed and slaughtered one of the bullocks and feasted.1 And when he came to Ceyx at Trachis he was received by him and conquered the Dryopes.2
And afterwards setting out from there, he fought as an ally of Aegimius, king of the Dorians.3 For the Lapiths, commanded by Coronus, made war on him in a dispute about the boundaries of the country; and being besieged he called in the help of Hercules, offering him a share of the country. So Hercules came to his help and slew Coronus and others, and handed the whole country over to Aegimius free. He slew also Laogoras,4 king of the Dryopes, with his children, as he was banqueting in a precinct ot Apollo ; for the king was a wanton fellow and an ally of the Lapiths. And as he passed by Itonus he was
seems to be a doublet of the one told about Hercules at Lindus in Rhodes. See Apollodorus, ii. 5. 11, with the note.
2	On the reception of Hercules by Ceyx, see Diedorus Siculus, iv. 36. 5 ; Pausanias, i. 32. 6. As to the conquest of the Dryopians by Hercules, see Herodotus, viii. 43, compare 73 ; Diedorus Siculus, iv. 37. 1 eq.; Strabo, viii. 6. 13, p. 373 ; Pausanias, iv. 34. 9 eq.; Nonnus, in Westermann’e Mytho-graphi Graeci, Appendix Narrationum, xxix. 6, p. 371; Scholiast on Apollonius Rhedius, Argon, i. 1212, 1218 From these accounts we gather that the Dryopians were a wild robber tribe, whose original home was in the fastnesses of Mount Parnassus. Driven from there by the advance of the Dorians, they dispersed and settled, some in Thessaly, some in Euboea, some in Peloponnese, and some even in Cyprus. Down to the second century of our era the descendants of the Dryopians maintained their national or tribal traditions and pride of birth at Asine, on the coast of Messenia (Pausanias, I.e.).
3	On the war which Hercules, in alliance with Aegimius, king of the Dorians, waged with the Lapiths, see Diedorus Siculus, iv. 37. 3 eq.
4	Compare J. Tzetzes, Chiliodes, ii. 466.
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σατο αυτόν Κύκνος Ἀρεος καί Πελοπίοις· συστὰς δὲ καὶ τούτον ἀπἑκτεινεν. ώς δὲ εἰς Ὀρμένιον 1 ἦκβν, Ἀμὑντωρ αὐτὸν ὁ βασιλεὺς μεθ’ οπλών 2 οὐκ εἴα διέρχεσθαι* κωλυόμενος δὲ παρ-ιέναι καὶ τοῦτον ἀπἑκτεινεν.
Άφικόμβνοϊ δὲ εἰς Ύραχΐνα στρατιάν ἐπ’ Οἰ-χα\ίαν συνήθροισεν,3 Εὕρυτον τιμωρησασθαι θἐλων. συμμαχούν των δὲ αὐτῷ Άρκά&ων καί Μηλιἐων4 τῶν ἐκ Τραχῖνος καὶ Αοκρων των Επικνημιδίων, κτείνας μετὰ των παίδων Εὕρυτον
1	*0 ρ μιν ιον Wesseling : opxopevbv Α.
2	μ«0* ὅπλων R, Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae : appa-. rently omitted in other MSS.
* συνάθροισήν E, Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae : συνἡ-θροιζ(ν Α.
4	Μηλιἐ«ν Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae, Aegius : μηνιΐων A.
1 On the combat of Hercules with Cycnus, see Hesiod, Shield of Hercules, 57 Pindar, Olymp. ii. 82 (147), with the Scholium, x. 15(19), with the Scholia; Euripides, fler-cul-es furens, 391 «μ?.; Plutarch, Theseus, 11; Pausanias, i. 27. 6; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 467. It is said that Cycnus used to cut off the heads of passing strangers, intending with these gory trophies to build a temple to his father Ares. This we learn from the Scholiasts on Pindar (U.cc.). The scene of his exploits was Thessaly. According to Pausanias (i.e.), Hercules slew the ruffian on the banks of the Peneus river ; but Hesiod places the scene at Pagasae, and says that the grave of Cycnus was washed away by the river Anaurus, a small stream which flows into the Pagasaean gulf. See Shield of Hercules, 70 sqq., 472 sqq. The story of Cycnus was told in a poem of Stesichorus. See Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. x. 15 (19). For the combat of Hercules with another Cycnus, see Apolledoms, ii. 5. 11.
• 2 It is said that the king refused to give his daughter Astydamia in marriage to Hercules. So Hercules killed him, took Astydamia by force, and had a son Ctesippus by her. See Diodorus Siculus, iv. 37. 4. Ormenium was a small town at the foot of Mount Pel ion. See Strabo, ix. 5. 18, p. 438.
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challenged to single coinbat by Cycnus a son of Ares and Pelopia; and closing with him Hercules slew him also.1 But when he was come to Ormenium, king Amyntor took arms and forbade him to march through ; but when he would have hindered his passage, Hercules slew him also.2
On his arrival at Trachis he mustered an army to attack Oechalia, wishing to punish Eurytus.3 Being joined by Arcadians, Melians from Trachis, and Epicnemidian Locrians, he slew Eurytus and his sons
8	Eurytus was the king of Oechalia. See Apollodorus, ii. 6. 1 eq. An to the capture of Oechalia by Hercules, see Sophocles, Trachiniae, 351-365, 476-478 ; Diodorus Siculus,
iv.	37. 5 ; Zenobius, Cent. i. 33 ; «1. Tzetzes, Chiliodee, ii. 469 eq.; id. Schol. on Lycophron, 50 51 ; Scholiast on Homer, II.
v.	392 ; Scholiast on Euripides, Hippolytus, 545 ; Hyginus. Fab. 35 ; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. viii. 291 ; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 129 eq., 131 eq. (Second Vatican Mythographer, 159, 165). The situation of Oechalia, the city of Eurytus, was much debated. Homer seems to place it in Thessaly (II. ii. 730). But according to others it was in Euboea, or Arcadia, or Messenia. See Strabo, ix. 5. 17, p. 438 ; Pausanias, iv. 2. 2 eq.; Scholiast on Apollonius Rhedius, Argon, i. 87 ; the Second Vatican Mythographer, 165. Apollodorus apparently placed it in Euboea. See above, ii. 6. 1 eq. There was an ancient epic called The Capture of Oechalia, which was commonly attributed to Creophilus of Samos, though some thought it was by Homer. See Strabo, xiv. 1, 18, pp. 638 eq.; compare id., ix. 5. 17, p. 438; Pausanias, iv. 2. 3 (who calls the poem Hcraclea); Callimachus, Epigram, vi. (vii.) ; Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, pp. 60 eqq.; F. G. Welcker, Der epieche Cyclue (Bonn, 1835), pp. 229 eqq. As to the names of the eons of Eurytus, see the Scholiast on Sophocles, Trachiniae, 266. He quotes a passage from a lost poem of Heeiod in which the poet mentions I)eion, Clytius, Toxeus, and Iphitus as the sons, and Iola (Iole) as the daughter of Eurytus. The Scholiast adds that according to Creophylus and Aristocrates the names of the eons were Toxeue, Clytius, and Deion. Diodoma Siculus (iv. 37. 5) calls the eons Toxeus, Motion, and Clytius.
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αι pel την πόλιν, καὶ θάψας των συν αύτώ στρα-τευσαμένων1 τοὺς ἀποθανὁντας, Γ/Ιππασὁν τε τον Κήυκος καὶ Ἀργεῖον καὶ Μέλανα τοὺς Λικυ-μνίου παῖδας, καὶ λαφυραγώγησαν την πόλιν, ἦγεν Ίολην αιχμάλωτον.	καὶ προσορμισθεὶς2
Κηναίω της Εὐβοίος άκρωτηρίψ 3 Διὸς Κηναίου βωμόν ἱδρὑσατο. μἐλλων δὲ ἱερουργεῖν εἰς Τρα-χῖνα <Αίχαν> τον κηρυκα4 ἔπεμψε λαμπρὰν
1	στρατευσαμε'νων Argument oj Sophocles, Trachiniae, Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Hercher, Wagner: στρατευο-μἐναν A, Bekker.
2	προσορμιστείς E, Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae: Ίτροσορμηθ€Ϊ$ A.
3	άκρωτηρίψ Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae, Bekker, Hercher, approved by Heyne: ἐπ! ἀκρωτἡριον A : ἐπ’ άκρα:-τηρίφ Heyne (in the text), Westermann, Miiller: ἐπΙ ακρωτηρίου Wagner: ἐπ! ἀκροπολἐως E.
4	Λίχαν τόν κΊιρυκα Sommer, Wagner : τόν κἡρυκα E : τόν κ-ηυκα A : κΊιρυκα Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae : Λίχαν τόν ύιτηρίτην Diedorus Siculus, iv. 38. 1 : τόν Λίχαν τόν 0epci-ποντα Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 473.
1 Compare Sophocles, Trachiniae, 237 s</., 752 $<?</., 993 Diodorus Siculus, iv. 37. 5; Ovid, Metamorph. ix. 136 eg.; Seneca, Hercules Oetoeus, 102	782 sqq. Cenaeum is
the modern Cape Lithada, the extreme north-western point of Euboea. It is a low flat promontory, terminating a peninsula which runs far out westward into the sea, as it to meet the opposite coast of Locris. But while the cape is low and flat, the greater part of the peninsula is occupied by steep, rugged, and barren mountains, overgrown generally with lentisk and other shrubs, and presenting in their bareness and aridity a strong contrast to the beautiful woods and rich vegetation which clothe much of northern Euboea, especially in the valleys and glens. But if the mountains themselves are gaunt and bare, the prospect from their summits is glorious, stretching over the sea which washes the sides of the peninsula, and across it to the long line of blue mountains which bound, as in a vast amphitheatre, the horizon on the north, the west, and the south. These blue
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and took the city. After burying those of his own side who had fallen, to wit, Hippasus, son of Ceyx, and Argius and Melas, the sons of Licymnius, he pillaged the city and led Iole captive. And having put in at Cenaeum, a headland of Euboea, he built an altar of Cenaean Zeus.1 Intending to offer sacrifice, he sent the herald Lichas to Trachis to fetch fine raiment. -
mountains are in Magnesia, Phthiotis, and Locris. At their foot the whole valley of the Spercheus lies open to view. The sanctuary of Zeus, at which Hercules is said to have offered his famous sacrifice, was probably at “the steep city of Dium,” as Homer calls it {II. ii. 538), which may have occupied the site of the medern Lithada, a village situated high up on the western face of the mountains, embowered in tall olives, pomegranates, mulberries, and other trees, and supplied with abundance of flowing water. The inhabitants say that a great city once stood here, and the heaps of stones, many of them presenting the aspect of artificial mounds, may perhaps support, if they did not suggest, the tradition. See W. Vischer, Erinnerungcn und Eindriicke aU8 Griechenland (Bale, 1857), pp. 659-661 ; Η. N. CJlrichs, Reisen und Forschungen in Griechenland, ii. (Berlin, 1863), pp. 236 sq.; C. Bursian, Geographic von Griechenland) ii. 409 sq. At Dium (Lithada ?), in a spot named after a church of St. Constantine, the foundations of a temple and fair-sized precinct, with a circular base of three steps at the east end, have been observed in recent years. These ruins may be the remains of the sanctuary of Caenean Zeus. See A. B. Cook, Zeuey i. 123, note 9.
2 With this and what follows compare Sophocles, Trachi-niae, 756 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 38. 1 sq.; J. Tzetzes, Chiliadesf ii. 472 eqq.; id. Schol. on Lycophron, 50-51 ; Ovid, Metamorph. ix. 136eqq.; Hyginus, Fed). 36 ; Seneca, Hercules Oetaeus, 485 sqq.; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. viii. 300 ; Scrip-tores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 21, 132 (First Vatican Mythographer, 58 ; Second Vatican My-thographer, 165). The following passage of Apollodorus, down to and including the ascension of Hercules to heaven, is copied verbally, with a few unimportant omissions and changes, by Zenobius {Cent. i. 33), hut as usual without acknowledgment.
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εσθήτα οἴσοντα. παρὰ δὲ τούτου τὰ περὶ τὴν Ίολην Ληϊάνειρα πυθομένη,1 καὶ δείσασα μὴ ἐκείνην μᾶλλον ἀγαπήσῃ,2 νομίσασα ταῖς ἀλη-θείαις3 φίλτρον είναι το ρυεν αίμα Νἑσσου, τούτῳ τον χιτώνα εχρισεν. ἐνδὺς δὲ Ἠρακλῆς ἔθυεν. ως δὲ θερμανθἐντος τοῦ χιτώνος 6 τῆς ῦδρας ἰὸς τον χρώτα ἔσηπε, τὸν μὲν Αίχαν των ποδῶν ἀράμενος κατηκόντισεν ἀπὸ τῆς fΒοιωτία?,4 τον δὲ χιτώνα άττεσπα ττροσττεφυκότα τῷ σώματά συναττεσττώντο δὲ καὶ αἱ σάρκες αυτού, τοιαύτη συμφορά κατασχεθείς εις Ύραχΐνα ἐπὶ νεὼς κομίζεται. Δηϊάνειρα δὲ αίσθομένη το γεγονός εαυτην άνηρτησεν. Ἠρακλῆς δὲ ἐντειλά-μενος "Τλλῳ, ος ἐκ Δηιανείρας ἦν αὐτῷ παῖς πρεσβύτερος, Τὁλην άνΰρωθέντα <γήμαι, παρα-
1	ιΓυ0ομῖνηΕ, Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae: πυνὅανο-μ*νη R.
* μἡ iKeivrjv μάλλον αγαπἡσ?? E, Zenobius, Ce?V. i. 33: μἡ πά\ιν 4κ€ίνην ἀγαπἡσ?7 -4 rgument of Sophocles, Trachiniae.
8 ταῖς αληθίίαις E, Zenobius, <7β?ν, i. 33: τῆ ίληθ^ία. Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae.
4	απὅ τῆς Βοιωτίας EA. The words are clearly corrupt. Various emendations have been proposed : ἀπό τῆς ακρωρείας Heyne : από τῆς παρωρείας Westermann : ἀπὅ τῆς άκρο*ολ*ως Wagner (comparing iii. 5. 8). We should perhaps read άττί> του άκρωτηρίου, comparing άκρωτηρίφ above. I have translated accordingly. Commelinus and Gale add the words ει’ς τἡν Συβοίκην θάλασσαν in brackets. This may possibly be the true reading. Compare Ovid, Metamorph. ix. 21 «7 : “ Gorripit Alcides, e£ terque quaterque rotatum Mittit in Euhoiras tormento fortius undas.”
Ovid is followed by the Vatican Mythographers (“ΰι iftifco-icas projecit undas” “ Euboico mari immersit ”). See Scrip-fores rerum mythiramm Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 21, 132 (First Vatican Mythographer, 58 ; Second Vati can Mythovrapher, 165). Hercher omits the words ἀπὅ τῆς Βοιωτίας and inserts the words eh τἡν θάλασσαν, alleging the authority of the Argument to the Trachiniae of Sophocles, where, however, the words do not occur.
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From him Deianira learned about lole, and fearing that Hercules might love that damsel more than herself, she supposed that the spilt blood of Nessus was in truth a love-charm, and with it she smeared the tunic.1 So Hercules put it on and proceeded to offer sacrifice. But no sooner was the tunic warmed than the poison of the hydra began to corrode his skin ; and on that lie lifted Lichas by the feet, hurled him down from the headland,2 and tore off the tunic, which clung to his body, so that his flesh was torn away with it. In such a sad plight he was carried on shipboard toTrachis : and Deianira, on learning what had happened, hanged herself.8 But Hercules, after charging Hyllus his elder son by Deianira, to marry lole when he came of age,4 proceeded to Mount
1	That is, the “fine raiment’5 which Lichae had fetched from Trachis for the use of Hercules at the sacrifice.
2	The reading is uncertain. See the critical note.
3	Compare Siedorus Siculus, iv. 38. 3. According to Sophocles (Trachiniae, 930 sq.). Deianira stabbed herself with a sword. But hanging was the favourite mode of suicide adopted by Greek legendary heroines, as by Jocasta, Erigone, Phaedra, and Oenone. See Apollodoriis, i. 8. 3, i. 9. 27, iii. 5. 9, iii. 12. 6, iii. 13. 3, iii. 14. 7, Epitome, i. 19. It doe* not seem to have been practised by men.
4	For this dying charge of Hercules, see Sophocles, Trachiniae, 1216 eqqOvid, Metamorph. ix. 278 eqq. It is remarkable that Hercules should be represented as eo earnestly desiring that his concubine should become the wife of his eldest son by Deianira. In many polygamous tribes of Africa it is customary for the eldest son to inherit all his father’» wives, except his own mother. See Folk-lore in the Old Testament, i. 541, note 3, ii. 280. Absalom’s treatment of his father’s concubines (2 Samuel, xvi. 21 eq.) suggests that a similar custom formerly obtained in Israel. I do not remember to have met with any other seeming trace of a similar practice in Greece.
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γενόμενος εἰς Οίτην ορος (ἔστι δὲ τοῦτο Τρα-χινίων), ἐκεῖ πυράν ποιήσας ἐκέλευσεν1 ἐπιβὰς 1 2 ύφάπτειν. μηδενὸς δὲ τοῦτο πράττειν έθέΧοντος, Ποιας παριὼν κατὰ ζητησιν ποιμνίων ύφήψε. τοὑτῳ καὶ τὰ τόξα ἐδωρήσατο Ἠρακλῆς. καιο-μένης δὲ τῆς πυράς λἐγεται νέφος ύποστάν μετά βροντής αυτόν εἰς ούρανον άναπέμψαι. έκειθεν 3 * * * * 8 δὲ τυχών αθανασίας καί διαλλαγεὶς Ἠρᾳ τὴν
1	ἐκἐλευσεν E, Argument of Sophocte*, Trachiniae, Zenobius, Cewl. i. 33 : ἐκἐλενε A.
2	ἐιΓι£ἄς Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae, Zenobius, Cenl. i. 33 : iirtfidvros EA.
s lufidev E, and apparent^ all MSS. : *v0a Argument oj Sophocles, Trachiniae. For ἐκεῖὅεν we should perhaps read ἐκεῖ.
1 For the death of Hercules on the pyre, see Sophocles,
Trachiniae, 1191 «<7?.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 38. 3-8 ; Lucian, Hermotimue, 7; Ovid, Metcmorph. ix. 229 sqq.; Hyginus, ,Ραδ. 36; Seneca, Hercules Oetaeus, 1483	Serving, on
Virgil, ,4en. viii. 300; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. Ο. H. Bede, vol. i. pp. 21, 132 (First Vatican Mytho-graphei·, 58 ; Second Vatican Mythographer, 165). According to the usual account, it M'as not Poeas but his son Philoetetes who set a light to the pyre. So Diodorus Siculus (iv. 38. 4),
Lucian (De morte Peregrini, 21), Ovid (Metamorph. ίχ.233$ς.),
Hyginus	36), Seneca (Hercules Oetaeus, 1485 sg*?.,
1727), and the Second Vatican Mythographer. According to a different and less famous version of the legend, Hercules wae not burned to death on a pyre, but, tortured by the agony of the poisoned robe, which took fire in the sun, he
flung himself into α neighbouring stream to ease his pain and waH drowned. The waters of the stream have been hot ever since, and are called Thermopylae. See Nonnus, in Wester-nmnn’e Mythographi Qroeci, Appendix Narrationum, xxviii.
8 ; Tzet/.en, Schol. on Lycophronf 50-51. Nonnus expressly says that the poisoned tunic took fire and burned Hercules. That it was thought to be kindled by exposure to the heat
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Oeta, in the Trachinian territory, and there constructed a pyre,1 mounted it, and gave orders to kindle it. When no one would do so, Poeas, passing by to look for his flocks, set a light to it. On him Hercules bestowed his bow. While the pyre was burning, it is said that a cloud passed under Hercules and with a peal of thunder wafted him up to heaven.2 Thereafter he obtained immortality, and being reconciled to Hera he married her daughter
of the sun appears from the narrative of Hyginus {Fab. 36) ; compare Sophocles, Trachinioe, 684-704; Seneca, Hercules Oetaeue, 485 sqq„ 716 sqq. The waters of Thermopylae are steaming hot to this day. See Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 3rd ed. i. 210 sq. The Vatican Mythographers, perhaps through the blunder of a copyist, transfer the death of Hercules from Mount Oeta to Mount Etna.
2	The ascension of Hercules to heaven in a cloud is described also by Zenobius {Cent. i. 33), who copies Apollo-dorus. In a more sceptical vein Diodorus Siculus (iv. 38. 4) relates that, as soon as a light was set to the pyre, a thunderstorm burst, and that when the friends of the hero came to collect his bones they could find none, and therefore supposed he had been translated to the gods. As to the traditional mode of Hercules’s death, compare Alberuni’s India, English ed. by E. C. Sachau, ii. 168 : “ Galenus says in his commentary to the apothegms of Hippocrates: ‘It is generally known that Asclepius was raised to the angels in a column of fire, the like of which is also related with regard to Dionysos, Heracles, and others, who laboured for the benefit of mankind. People say that God did thus with them in order to destroy the mortal and earthly part of them by the fire, and afterwards to attract to himself the immortal part of them, and to raise their souls to heaven.’ ” So Lucian speaks of Hercules becoming a god in the burning pile on Mount Oeta, the human element in him, which he had inherited from his mortal mother, being purged away in the flames, while the divine element ascended pure and spotless to the gede. See Lucian, Hermotimus, 7. The notion that fire separates the immortal from the mortal element in man has already met us in Apollodorus. See i. 5. 4.
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ἐκείνης θυγατέρα "Ηβην έγημβν, ἐξ ἦς αὐτῷ παῖδες Ἀλεξιάρης καὶ Ανίκητος ἐγἐνοντο.
8 Ἠσαν δὲ παῖδες αὐτῷ ἐκ μὲν τῶν θεσπίου 1 θυγατέρων, ΤΙρόκριδος μὲν Ἀντιλέων καὶ Τππεὓς (ἡ πρεσβυτάτη γὰρ δίδυμους ἐγέννησε), Πανοπης δὲ Θρεψτίππας, λύσης Εὐμήδη?,2 . . . Κρέων, Επιλάιδος Ἀστυάναξ, Κἐρθης Ίοβης, Εὐρυβίοις Πολύλαος, Πατροὺς Ἀρ^έμαχος, Μηλίνης Λ αομέδων, Κλυτίππης Εὐρυκαπυς, Εὐρὑπυλος Εὐ-βώτης, *ΑγΧαίης Ἀντιάδης, Ὀνήσιππος Χρυσ-ηίδος, Ὀρείης Ααομένης, Τίλη? Αυσώίκης, Ἐντελίδης Μενιππίδος,3 Ἀνθίππης Ιπποδρόμου, Τελευταγὁρας Εὐρυ . . . , Καπύλος4 "Ιπετωτο?,5 Εὐβοίας Ὄλυμποε, Νίκης Νικὁδρομος, Ἀργἑλης Κλεὁλαον, Ἐξὁλης Ἐρὑθρας, Ξανθίδος Ὀμὁλιπ-πος,Stρατονίκης* Ατρομος, ΚελευστάνωρνΙφιδος,6 Ααοθόης Ἀντιφος,7 Αντιόπης 8 Ἀλὁπιος, Άστυ-βίης Καλαμήτιδο?,0 Φυληίδος Τίγασις, Αἰσ-χρηίδος Λευκώνης, *Ανθβίας . . . , Εὐρυπόλης 'Αρχέδικος, Δυνάστης Ἐρατοῦς,10 Ἀσωπίδος11
1	Θεσπίου Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner : &*στίον EA. See above, note on ii. 4. 9.
2	Ευμἡὅτμ R : εδμίδης A : Ενμ(ίδητ Heyne.
3	Έντελίδης Μ·νιππ/δος C. Keil : στεντεδίδης μενιππίδης Α.
4	Εΰρυ . . Καπόλος. The manuscripts (Α) read «όρυ-κάπυλος. Commelinus conjectured Εύρύκηs- Πόλος, which is accepted by Heyne, Westermann, Muller (conjecturing Πόλιυ). Wagner conjectured Εύρύτης.
6	ῖππωτος Α : 'Ιππάτης Heyne : ‘ΙππὅΡοος Faber :	Ιππους
Hercher. β ‘Ίφιδος Heyne : ίφις Α.
7	’'Αντιφος Heyne : ’'Αντιδος Α.
Μ ’Αντιὅπης Heyne : Άντιώττης Α.
Μ Καλαμἡτιδος Heyne : κλααμἡτιδος RRaC: κ·λαμἡτιδος Β : πάλης μἡτιὅος Commelinus : καΜιδημΙδη* Hercher.
10	'Ερατους Aegius : *'Ερατος Α.
11	’Ασωπιδος Heyne : Άσωπίδης Α.
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Hebe,1 by whom he had sons, Alexiares and Anicetus.
And he had sons by the daughters of Thespius,3 to wit: by Procris he had Antileon and Hippeus (for the eldest daughter bore twins); by Panope he had Threpsippas; by Lyse he had Eumedes; .... he had Creon; by Epilais he had Astyanax ; by Certhe he had lobes ; by Eurybia he had Poly-laus; by Patro he had Archemachus; by Meline he had Laomedon ; by Clytippe he had Eurycapys; by Eubote he had Eurypylus; by Aglaia he had Antiades ; by Chryseis he had Onesippus ; by Oria he had Laomenes ; by Lysidice he had Teles ; by Menippis he had Entelides; by Anthippe he had Hippodromus; by Eury .... he had Teleuta-goras; by Hippo he had Capylus ; by Euboea he had Olympus; by Nice he had Nicodromus; by Argele he had Cleolaus; by Exole he had Eurythras; by Xanthis he had Homolippus; by Stratonice he had Atromus; by Iphis he had Celeustanor; by Laothoe he had Antiph us; by Antiope he had Alo-pius ; by Calametis he had Astybies; by Phyleis he had Tigasis, by Aeschreis he had Leucones; by Anthea . . . .; by Eurypyle he had Archedicus; by Erato he had Dynastes; by Asopis he had Mentor;
1	On the marriage of Hercules with Hebe, see Homer, Od. xi. 602 eqq.; Hesiod, Theog. 950sqq.; Pindar, Nem. i. 69(104) eqq.t x. 17 (30) sq.t Isthm. iv. 59 (100); Euripides, Heraclidae, 915 eq.; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 1349, 1350 ; Ovid, Metamorph. ix. 400 sq. According to Euripides (Heraclidae, 854 sqq.), at the battle which the Athenians fought with the Argives in defence of the Heraelids, two stars were seen shining brightly on the car of lolaue, and the diviner interpreted them as Hercules and Hebe.
2	A short list of the sons of Hercules is given by Hyginus, Fab. 162. As to the daughters of Thespius, see above, ii. 4. 10.
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Μέντωρ, Ἠώνης Ἀμήστριος, Τιφνσης Λυγκαῖοε,1 Ἀλοκράτης Ὀλυμπούσης, Ελικωνίδος Φαλίας, Ἠσυχείης ΟίστρόβΧης,2 Τερῆπκράτης Εὐρυόπης,8 Ἐλαχείας4 Βουλεός, Ἀντίμαχος Νικίππης,Πάτροκλος Πυρίππης, Νῆφος Πραξιθἐας, Λυσίππης Ἐράσιπποε, Λυκούργος 5 Τοξικράτης, Βουκόλος Μάρσης, Λεύκιππος Εὐρυτέλης, Τπποκράτης Τππόζὺγυς· οὔτοι μὲν ἐκ τῶν Θεσπίου6 θυγατέρων, ἐκ δὲ τῶν ἄλλων, Δηιανείρας <μὲν> 7 τῆς ΟΙνέως f'Tλλος Κτήσιππος Γληνὺς Ὀνείτης,8 ἐκ Μέγαρα? δὲ τῆς Κρἐοντος Θηρίμαχος Δηικὁων Κρεοντιάδης, ἐξ Ὀμφάλης δὲ Ἀγέλαος, ὅθεν καὶ τὺ Κροίσου9 γένος. ΧαΧκιόττης <δὲ>10 τῆς Εὐρυ-
1	Λυγκαῖος Α, Westermann :	Λυγκεί/s Heyne, Miiller,
Bekker, Hercher.
2	Οίστρ&βλης L. Dindorf: οίστρέβλης A.
8	Εύρνωψ Heyne, Miiller.
4	Έλαχείας Heyne, Bekker: ἐλευχείας A, Westermann, Miiller: Λοχία ς Hercher.
5	\vKovpyos Hercher, Wagner. The MSS. (A) add λύκιος, which Heyne proposed to omit. Westermann reeds Λυκονρ-yos* *, Λύκιος Ύοξικράτης, supposing that the name of Lycurgus’s mother is lost, and that Lycius Mas the son of Toxicrate. Miiller edits the passage similarly. Bekker brackets Λύκιος.
6	θεσπίου Aegius, Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner : 0«στίου Α. 7 μεν inserted by Heyne.
8	Γληνὅς Όνείτης Gale : γληκιςονείτης Α : Γληνεί/ς ΌΜτης Diedorus Siculus, iv. 37. 1.
0 Κροίσου Aegius : κρησίου Α. 10 δε inserted by Hercher.
1 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 37. 1.
* Compare ii. 4. 11 ; Scholiast on Homer, Od. xi. 269, who agrees with Apollodorua as to the names of the children
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by Eone he had Amestrius ; by Tiphyse lie had Lyn-caeus; by Olympusa he had Halocrates; by Helico-nis he had Phalias; by Hesycliia he had Oestrobles; by Terpsicrate he had Ευryopes ; by Elachia he had Buleus; by Nicippe he had Antimachus; by Pyrippe he had Patroclus; by Praxithea he had Neplius ; by Lysippe had Erasippus; by Toxicrate he had Ly-curgus ; by Marse he had Bucolus; by Eurytele he had Leucippus ; by Hippocrate he had Hippozygus. These he had by the daughters of Tliespius. And lie had sons by other women : by Deianira, daughter of Oeneus, lie had Hyllus, Ctesippus, Glenus and Onites;1 by Megara, daughter of Creon, he had Therimachus, Deicoon, and Creontiades;2 by Om-phale he had Agelaus,3 from whom the family of Croesus was descended;4 by Chalciope, daughter
whom Hercules had by Megara. But other writers gave different lists. Dinias the Areive, for example, gave the three names mentioned by Apolledorus, but added to them Deion. See the Scholiast on Pindar, Isthm. v. 61 (104).
3	Diodorus Siculus (iv. 31.8) and Ovid (Heroides, ix. 53sq.) give Lamns as the name of the son whom Omphale bore to Hercules.
4	According to Herodotus (i. 7) the dynasty which preceded that of Croesus on the throne of Sardes traced their descent from Alcaeus, the son of Hercules by a slave girl. It is a curious coincidence that Croesus, like his predecessor or ancestor Hercules, is said to have attempted to burn himself on a pyre when the Persians captured Sardes. See Bacchylides, iii. 24-62. The tradition is supported by the representation of the scene on a red-figured vase, which may have been painted about forty years after the capture of Sardes and the death or captivity of Croesus. See Baumeister, Denkmaler des klassischen Altertums, ii. 796, fig. 860. Compare Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 3rd ed. i. 174 sqq. The Hercules whom Greek tradition associated with Omphale was probably an Oriental deity identical with the Sandan of Tarsus. See Adonis, Attis, Osiris, i. 124 sqq.
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ττνΚον 1 Θετταλώς, Έπικαστης τῆς Air/eov2 θεσ-τάλος, Παρθενὑπης τῆς Ίτυμφαλον Εὐήρης, Αὗ/ης τῆς Ἀλεοῦ Τήλεφοε, Ἀστυὁχης τἧς Φύλαντος Τληπόλεμος, Ἀστυδαμείας τἧς Ἀμύντορος Κτήσιππος, Αὑτονὁης τῆ? Πειρἑως Παλαίμων.
VIII.	Μεταστάντος δὲ Ἠρακλέους εἰς θεοὺς οι παῖδες αὑτοῦ φυγὁντες Eυρυσθία πρὸς Κήυκα TTapeyevomo. ώς δὲ εκείνους ἐκδιδὁναι λἑγοντος Εὐρυσθέως καὶ πόλεμον ἀπειλοῦντος ἐδεδοίκεσαν, Τραχῖνα καταλιπὁντες διὰ τῆς Ελλάδος ἔφυγον. διωκόμενοι δὲ ἡλθον εἰς Ἀθήνας, καὶ καθεσθέντες ἐπὶ τον i\eov βωμόν ήζίονν βοηθβΐσθαι. * Αθηναίοι δὲ οὐκ ἐκδιδὁντες αὐτοὺς πρὸς τον Eνρυσθέα πόλεμον υπέστησαν, καὶ τοὺς μὲν παῖδας αυτοί) Αλέξανδρον ’Ιφιμέδοντα Εὐρύβἱον Μέντορα Πε-ριμήδην ἀπἑκτειναν αυτόν δὲ Εὐρυσθέα φεἀγοντα ἐφ* αρματος καί πέτρας ήδη παριππεύοντα Σκεἱ-
1	Ευρυπόλου AeglUS : Εόρυπόλης Α.
2	Αόγἐου Heyne : alytov Α. 1 2 3 4
1	See above, ii. 7. 4, and below, iii. 9. 1.
2	See above, ii. 7. 6.
3	Ceyx, king of Trachis, who had given shelter and hospitality to Hercules. See above, ii. 7. 7. Compare Diodorus Siouliis, iv.57, who agrees with Apollodorus as to the threats of Euryetheus and the consequent flight of the children of Hercules from Trachis to Athens. According to Hecataeus, quoted by Longinus (De sublimitate, 27), king Ceyx ordered them out of the country, pleading his powerlessness to protect them. Compare Paueanias, i. 32. 6.
4	Compare Scholiast on Aristophanes, Knights, 1151, who mentions that the Heraclids took refuge at the altar of Mercy. As to the altar of Mercy see below, iii. 7.1 note. Apollodorns has omitted a famous episode in the war which the Athenians waged with the Argives in defence of the children of Hercules. An oracle having declared that victory would rest with the
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of Eurypylus, he had Thettalus; by Epicaste, daugh -ter of Augeas, he had Thestalus; by Parthenope, daughter of Stymphalus, he had Everes; by Auge, daughter of Aleus, he had Telephus ;1 by Astyoche, daughter of Phylas, he had Tlepolemus;2 by Asty-damia, daughter of Amyntor, he had Ctesippus; by Autonoe, daughter of Pireus, he had Palaemon.
VIII. When Hercules had been translated to the gods, his sons fled from Eurystheus and came to Ceyx.3 But when Eurystheus demanded their surrender and threatened war, they were afraid, and, quitting Trachis, fled through Greece. Being pursued, they came to Athens, and sitting down on the altar of Mercy, claimed protection.4 Refusing to surrender them, the Athenians bore the brunt of war with Eurystheus, and slew his sons, Alexander, Iphimedori, Eurybius, Mentor and Perimedes. Eurystheus himself fled in a chariot, but was pursued and slain by Hyllus just as he was driving past the
Athenians if a high-born maiden were sacrificed to Persephone, a voluntary victim was found in the person of Macaria, daughter of Hercules, who gave herself freely to die for Athens. See Euripides, Heraclidae, 406 sqq.9 488 sqqPau-saniae, i. 32. 6; Zenobius, Cent. ii. 61 ; Tixnaeus, Lexicon, 8.v. Βάλλ* ds μακαρίαν; Scholiast on Plato, Hippias Major, p. 293 a ; Scholiast on Aristophanes, I.e. The protection afforded by Athens to the suppliant Heraclids was a subject of patriotic pride to the Athenians. See Lysias, ii. 11-16; Isocrates, Panegyric, 15 and 16. The story was told by Pherecydes, who represented Demophon, son of Theseus, as the protector of the Heraclids at Athens. See Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 33. In this he may have been followed by Euripides, who in his play on the subject introduces Demophon as king of Athens and champion of the Heraclids (Heraclidae9 111 sqq.). But, according to Pausanias (i. 32. 6), it was not Demophon but his father Theseus who received the refugees and declined to surrender them to Eurystheus.
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ρωνίδας 1 κτείνει διώξας Γ/Τλλος, καὶ τὴν κεφαλὴν ἀποτεμὼν Ἀλκμήνη δίδωσιν ἡ δὲ κερκίσι τούς οφθαλμούς ἐξωρυξεν αὐτοῦ.
1 5«ειρ«νίδας Κ : χειρονίδα* Α.
1	Traditions varied concerning the death and burial of Eurystheus. Diodorus Siculus (iv. 57. 6), in agreement with Apollodorus, says that all the eons of Eurystheus were slain in the battle, and that the king himself, fleeing in his chariot, was killed by Hyllus, son of Hercules. According to Pausa-nias (i. 44. 9), the tomb of Eurystheus was near the Scironian Rocks, where he had been killed by Iolaus (not Hyllus) as he was fleeing home after the battle. According to Euripides, he was captured by Iolaus at the Scironian Rocks and carried a prisoner to Alemena, who ordered him to execution, although the Athenians interceded for his life ; and his body was buried before the sanctuary of Athena at Pallene, an Attic township situated between Athens and Marathon. See Euripides, Heracliclae, 843 sqq., 928 sqq., 1030 sqq. According to Strabo (viii. 6. 19, p. 377), Eurystheus marched against the Heraclids and Iolaus at Marathon ; he fell in the battle, and his body was buried at Gargettus, but his head was cut off and buried separately in Tricorythus, under the high road, at the spring Macaria, and the place was hence called “the Head of Eurystheus.” Thus Strabo lays the scene of the battle and of the death of Eurjistheus at Marathon. From Pausanias (i. 32. 6) we know that the spring Macaria, named after the heroine who sacrificed herself to gain the victory for the Heraclids, was at Marathon. The name seems to have been applied to the powerful subterranean springs which form a great marsh at the northern end of the plain of Marathon. The ancient high road, under which the head of Eurystheus was buried, and of which traces existed down to modern times, here ran between the marsh on the one hand and the steep slope of the mountain on the other. At the northern end of the narrow defile thus formed by the marsh and the mountain stands the modem village of itato-Souli, which is proved by inscriptions to have occupied the site of the ancient Tricorythus. See W. M. Leake, T)\e Demi (/Athens, 2nd ed. (London, 1841), pp. 95 sq., and my commentary on Pausanias, vol. ii. pp. 432, 439 sq. But Pallene,
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Scironian cliff’s ; and Hyllus cut off his head and gave it to Alemena; and she gouged out his eyes with weaving-pins.1
at or near which, according to Euripides, the bedy of Eurystheus was buried, lay some eighteen milea or so away at the northern foot of Mount Hymettus, in the gap which divides the high and steep mountains of Pentelicua and Hymettus from each other. That gap, formiug the only gateway into the plain of Athens from the north-east, was strategically very important, and hence was naturally the scene of various oattles, legendary or historical. Gargettus, where, according to Strabo, confirmed by Hesychiua and Stephanus Byzantius (s.v. Γαργηττὅς), the headless trunk of Eurystheus was interred, seems to have lain on the opposite side of the gap, near the foot of Pentelicus, where a small modern village, Garito, apparently preserves the ancient name. See W. M. Leake, op. cit. pp. 26 sqq., 44-47 ; Karten von AUilca, Erlauternder Text, Heft II. von A. Milchhoefer (Berlin, 1883), pp. 35 (who differs as to the site of Gargettus) ; Guides-Joanne, Grkce, par B. Haussoullier, i. (Paris, 1896), pp. 204 eq. Thus the statements of Euripides and Strabo about the place where the body of Eurystheus was buried may be reconciled if we suppose that it was interred at Gargettus facing over against Pallene, which lay on the opposite or southern side of the gap between Pentelicus and Hymettus. For the battles said to have been fought at various times in this important pass, see Herodotus, i. 62 eq.; Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 15, with Sir J. E. Sandys’s note ; Plutarch, Theseus, 13 ; Scholiast on Euripides, Hippolytus, 35.
The statement of Apollodorua that Hyllus killed Eury-stheus and brought his head to Alemena, who gouged out his eyes with weaving-pins, is repeated by Zenobius (Cent. ii. 61), who probably here, as so often, simply copied our author without acknowledgment. According to Pindar (Pyth. ix. 79 (137) sqq., with the Scholia), the slayer of Eurystheus was not Hyllus but Iolaus ; and this seems to have been the common tradition.
Can we explain the curious tradition that the severed head and body of the foenmn Eurystheus were buried separately many miles apart, and both of them in passes strategically important? According to Euripides (Heraclidae, 1026 sqq.),
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2	Ἀπολομἐνου δὲ Εὐρυσθὲως ἐπὶ Πελοπόννησον ἡλθον οΓΗρακΧεΐΒαι, καὶ πάσας εἷλοντὰς πόλεις. ἐνιαυτοῦ δὲ αὐτοῖς ἐν τῇ καθόΒω Scayeuopevov
Eurystheus, before being killed by the order of Alemena, announced to the Athenians that, in gratitude for their merciful, though fruitless, intercession with Alemena, he would still, after his death, lying beneath the sed, be a friend and saviour to Athens, but a stern foe to the descendants of the Heraclids—that is, to the Argives and Spartans, both of whom traced the blood of their kings to Hercules. Further, he bade the Athenians not to pour libations or shed blood on his grave, for even without such offerings he would in death benefit them and injure their enemies, whom he would drive home, defeated, from the borders of Attica. From this it would seem that the ghost of Eurystheus was supposed to
fuard Attica against invasion ; hence we can understand why is body should be divided in two and the severed parts buried in different passes by which enemies might march into the country, because in this way the ghost might reasonably be expected to do double duty as a eentinel or spiritual outpost in two important places at the same time. Similarly the dead Oedipus in his grave at Athens was believed to protect the country and ensure its welfare. See Sophocles, Oedipus Coloneu8,51Qeqq.t 1518-1534, 1760-1765 ; Aristides, Or. xlvi. vol. ii. p. 230, ed. G. Dindorf. So Orestes, in gratitude for his acquittal at Athens, is represented by Aeschylus as promising that even when he is in his grave he will prevent any Argive leader from marching against Attica. See Aeschylus, Eumenides, 732 (762) sqq. And Euripides makes Hector declare that the foreigners who had fought in defence of Troy were “no small security to the city” even when “they had fallen and were lying"in their heaped-up graves.” See Euripides, Rhesusy 413-415. These examples show that in the opinion of the Greeks the ghosts even of foreigners could serve as guardian spirits of a country to which they were attached by ties of gratitude or affection ; for in each of the cases I have cited tne dead man who was thought to protect either Attica or Troy was a stranger from a strange land. Some of the Scythians in antiquity used to cut off the heads of their enemies and stick them on poles
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After Eurystheus had perished, the Heraclids came to attack Peloponnese and they captured all the cities.1 When a year had elapsed from their
over the chimneys of their houses, where the skulls were supposed to act as watchmen or guardians, perhaps by repelling any foul fiends that might attempt to enter the dwelling by coming down the chimney. See Herodotus,
iv.	103. So tribes in Borneo, who make a practice of cutting off the heads of their enemies and garnishing their houses with these trophies, imagine that they can propitiate the spirits of their dead foee and convert them into friends and protectors by addressing the skulls in endearing language and offering them food. See Spirits of the Com and of the Wild, i. 294 sqq. The references in Greek legend to men who habitually relieved strangers of their heads, which they added to their collection of skulls, may point to the former existence among the Greeks of a practice of collecting human skulls for the purpose of securing the ghostly protection of their late owners. See notes on ii. 5. 11 (Antaeus), ii. 7. 7 (Cycnus). Compare Epitome, ii. 5 (Oenomaus) ; note on i. 7. 8 (Evenus).
1 For the first attempted invasion of the Peloponnese by the Heraclids or eons of Hercules, see Diodorus Siculus, iv. 08. 1-4. The invasion is commonly spoken of as a return, because, though their father Hercules had been born at Thebes in Boeotia, he regarded Mycenae and Tiryns, the kingdom of his forefathers, as his true home. The word (κάθοδοί) here employed by Apollodoms is regularly applied by Greek writers to the return of exiles from banishment, and in particular to the return of the Heraclids. i?ee, for example, Strabo, viii. 3. 30, p. 354, viii. 4. 1, p. 359, viii. 5.5, p. 365, viii. 6. 10, p. 372, viii. 7. 1, p. 383, viii. 8. 5, p. 389, ix. 1. 7, p. 392, x. 2.6, p. 451, xiii. 1.3, p. 582, xir. 2.6, p. 653 ; Paueanias, iv. 3. 3, v. 6. 3. The corresponding verbs, κατίρ-χ€σθαι, “ to return from exile,” and κατάγειν, “ to bring back from exile,” are both used by Apollodorus in these senses. See ii. 7. 2 and 3, ii. 8. 2 and 5, iii. 10. δ. The final return of the Heraclids, in conjunction with the Dorians, to the Peloponnese is dated by Thucydides (i. J2. 3) in the eightieth year after the capture of Troy; according to Paueanias (iv. 3. 3), it occurred two generations after that event, which tallies fairly with the eetimate of Thucydides. Velleius
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φθορά* 1 πάσαν Πελοπόννησον κατἐσχε, καὶ τ αυτήν γενἑσθαι χρησμός Βία τοὺς Ἠρακλείδας ἐδήλου· πρὸ γὰρ τοῦ δέοντος αὐτοὺς κατελθεῖν. ὅθεν ἀπο-λιπόντες Πελοπόννησον άνβχώρησαν 2 εἰς Μαραθώνα κἀκεῖ κατωκουν, Τληπόλεμος οὖν κτείνας οὐχ ἑκὼν Λικύμνιον (τῇ βακτηρία yap αὐτοῦ θεράποντα 3 πλήσσοντος ὺπἐδραμε) πρὶν ἐξελθεῖν αυτούς4 ἐκ Πελοποννήσου, φεύγων μετ’ οὐκ ὸλίγων ἦκεν εἰς Ῥόδον, κἀκεῖ κατφκβι. "Τλλος δὲ τὴν μὲν Ίολην κατὰ τὰς τοῦ πατρός ἐντολὰς ° ἔχημε, τὴν δὲ κάθοΒον ἐζήτει τοῖς Ἠ^ακλείδαις κατεργάσασθαι. διὸ παραγενὁμενος εις Δελφοὺς ἐπυνθάνετο πώς ἂν κατέλθοιεν. ὁ δὲ θεὺς ἔφησε 6 περιμείναντας τον τρίτον καρπόν κατέρχεσθαι. νομίσας δὲ Γ/Τλλος τρίτον καρπόν λἐγεσθαι τὴν τριετίαν, τοσοῦτον περιμείνας χρόνον συν τῷ στρατψ κατηβι . . . τοῦ Ἠρακλἐους 7 ἐπὶ Πελοπόννησον, Τισαμενοῦ τοῦ ’Ορέστου βασιλεύοντος
1	ὅιαγενομἐνου φθορά Wagner : γενομενου φθορά E : γενόμενος φθοράί Α-
2	αναχώρησαν ERRa, O in margin : ἡλὅον Β(7.
3	θαράποντα Faber: θαραπαύοντα Α.
4	abrovs Heyne : abrbv A.
5	τος . . . ἐντολἄς R : ἐντολἡν A. tt αφησα A : ίχρησα Mendelssohn.
7	Karrfei . . . του ‘Ηρακλἐους. The lacuna was indicated by Heyne. Faber proposed to read «ατῆγε τους Ηρακλἐους. See the exegetical note.
Paterculus (i. 2. 1) agrees with Thucydides as to the date, and adds for our further satisfaction that the return took place one hundred and twenty years after Hercules had been promoted to the rank of deity.
1 Diodorus Siculus says nothing of this return of the Heraclids to Attica after the plague, but he records (iv, 58, 3
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return, a plague visited the whole of Peloponnese; and an oracle declared that this happened on account of the Heraclids, because they had returned before the proper time. Hence they quitted Peloponnese and retired to Marathon and dwelt there.1 Now before they came out of Peloponnese, Tlepolemus had killed Licymnius inadvertently; for while he was beating a servant with his stick Licymnius ran in between ; so he fled with not a few, and came to Rhodes, and dwelt there.2 But Hyllus married Iole according to his fathers commands, and sought to effect the return of the Heraclids. So he went to Delphi and inquired how they should return; and the god said that they should await the third crop before returning. But Hyllus supposed that the third crop signified three years; and having waited that time he returned with his army3 ... of Hercules to Peloponnese, when Tisamenus, son of
eq.) that, after their defeat and the death of Hyllus at the Isthmus, they retired to Tricorythus and stayed there for fifty years. We have seen (above, p. 278, note on ii. 8. 1) that Tricorythus was situated at the northern end of the plain of Marathon.
* For the homicide and exile of Tlepolemus, see Homer, II. ii. 653-670, with the Scholiast on 662; Pindar, Olymp. vii. 27 (50) eqqStrabo, xiv. 2. 6, p. 653 ; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 58. 7 eq. According to Pindar, the homicide was apparently not accidental, but committed in a fit of anger with a staff of olive-wood.
5 He was met by a Peloponnesian army at the Isthmus of Corinth and there defeated and slain in single combat by Echemus, king of Tegea. Then, in virtue of a treaty which they had concluded with their adversaries, the Heraclids retreated to Attica and did not attempt the invasion of Peloponnese again for fifty years. See Diodorus Siculus, iv. 58.1-5 ; Pausanias, viii. 5. 1. These events may have been recorded by Apollodoriia in the lacuna which follows.
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Πελοποννησίων. καὶ γενομἐνης πάλιν μάχης νικ-ώσι ΠεΧοποννήσιοι καὶ Ἀριστομάχος θνήσκει. ἐπεὶ δὲ ἡνδρώθησαν οἷ [ΚΧεοδαίου]1 παῖδες, ἐχρῶντο περὶ καθὁδου. τοῦ Θεοῦ δὲ εἰπὁντος ὅ τι καὶ τὺ πρὁτερον, Τήμενος ῄτιᾶτο \eywv τούτῳ πεισθἐντας2 άτυχησαι, ὁ δὲ θεὺς ἀνεῖλε τῶν ατυχημάτων αυτούς αίτιους elvar τούς yap χρησμούς ου συμβάΧΚβιν. λέγειν γὰρ οὐ γῆς ἀλλὰ γενεάς καρπόν τρίτον, καὶ στevoypav την εὐρυ-ηάστορα, δεξιάν κατὰ τον Ισθμόν ἔχοντι τὴν θάλασσαν.1 2 3 ταῦτα Τήμενος άκούσας ἡτοίμαζε τὸν
1	Κλεοδαίου Gale, bracketed by Westermann and Muller, but not by Bekker, Hercher, and Wagner: κλεολάου A. We should perhaps read Άριστομάχου.
2	πεισὅἐνται conjectured by Commelinus, preferred by Gale; ττασθίντα Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, Hercher, apparently following the MSS. Wagner’s note πεισὅἐντας A seems to lie a mistake for πεισὅἐντα A.
3	στενυγράν τἡν «όρυγάστορα, δε£ιἄν κατά τόν Ισὅμὅν ίχοντι τἡν θάλασσαν Heyne, Bekker, Hercher: στενυγρὅν τόν τἡν ευρυγάστορα δε£ιἀν κατά τόν *Ισ0μὅν ίχοντα τἡν θάλασσαν Wagner, which Ι cannot construe.
1	Pausanias at first dated the return of the Heraclids in the reign of this king (ii. 18. 7, iii. 1. 5 ; compare iv. 3. 3), but he afterwards retracted this opinion (viii. 5. 1).
2	This Aristomachus was a son of Cleodaeus (Pausanias, ii. 7. 6), who was a son of Hyllus (Pausanias, iii. 15. 10), who was a son of Hercules (Pausanias, i. 35. 8). Aristomachus was the father of Aristodemus, Tenienus, and Cresphontes (Pausanias, ii. 18. 7, viii. 5. 6), of whom Temenus and Cresphontes led the Heraclids and Dorians in their final invasion and conquest of Peloponnese (Pausanias, ii. 18. 7,
v.	3. 5 sqv. 4. 1, viii. 5. 6, x. 38. 10). Compare Herodotus,
vi.	52, who indicates the descent of Aristodemus from Hercules concisely by speaking of “ Aristodemus, the son of
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Orestes, was reigning over the Peloponnesians.1 And in another battle the Peloponnesians were victorious, and Aristomachus2 was slain. But when the sons of Cleodaeus8 were grown to man’s estate, they inquired of the oracle concerning their return. And the god having given the same answer as before, Temenus blamed him, saying that when they had obeyed the oracle they had been unfortunate. But the god retorted that they were themselves to blame for their misfortunes, for they did not understand the oracles, seeing that by “the third crop” he meant, not a crop of the earth, but a crop of a generation, and that by the narrows he meant the broad-bellied sea on the right of the Isthmus.4 On hearing that,,
Aristomachus, the son of Cleedaeus, the son of Hyllus.” Thus, according to the traditional genealogy, the conquerors of the Peloponnese were great-great-grandsons of Hercules. With regard to Aristomachus, the father of the conquerors, Pausa-nias says (ii. 7. 6) that he missed his chance of returning to Peloponnese through mistaking the meaning of the oracle. The reference seems to be to the oracle about “ the narrows,” which is reported by Apollodorus (see below, note 4).
8	As Heyne pointed out, the name Cleodaeus here is almost certainly wrong, whether we suppose the mistake to have been made by Apollodorus himself or by a copyist. For Cleodaeus was the father of Aristomachus, whose death in battle Apollodorus has just recorded ; and, as the sequel clearly proves, the referenoe is here not to the brothers out to the sons of Aristomachus, namely, Temenus and Cres-phontes, the conquerors of the Peloponnese. Compare the preceding note.
4	The oracle was recorded and derided by the cynical philosopher Oenomaus, who, having been deceived by what purported to be a revelation of the deity, made it his business to expose the whole oracular machinery to the ridicule and contempt of the public. This ho did in a work entitled On Oracles, or the Exposure of Quacks, of which Eusebius has preserved some extracts. From one of these (Eusebius,
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στρατόν, καὶ να Ος επηξατο 1 τῆς Λοκρίδος ἔνθα νυν ἀπ’ εκείνου ό τόπος Ναύπακτος Χέγεται. ἐκεῖ δ’ ὄντος τοῦ στρατεύματος 'Αριστόδημος κεραυνωθείς απίθανε, παιδας καταΧιπων εξ Α μνείας της Αύτεσίωνος διδύμους, Eύρυσθενη καί ΪΙροκΧέα.
3	συνέβη δε καί τον στρατόν εν Ναυπάκτῳ συμφορά περιπεσεΐν. ἑψάνη γὰρ αὐτοῖς μάντις χρησμούς Χέγων καὶ ενθεάζων, ον ενόμισαν μάγον είναι επϊ λύμη τοῦ στρατού προς Πελοπ ον νησιών άπεσταΧμενον, τοῦτον βαΧων άκοντίω Τππὁτηςὁ Φὑλαντος τοῦ Ἀντιὁχου του Ἠρακλἑους τυχών ἀπέκτεινεν, οὕτω? δὲ γενομενου τούτου το μεν ναυτικόν διαφθαρεισων των νεών άπώΧετο, τὺ δὲ πεζόν ητύχησε λιμῷ, και διεΧύθη τὺ στράτευμα. χρωμενου δε περί της συμφοράς Τ η μενού, καί του θεού δια τού μάντεως γενεσθαι ταῦτα Χεγοντος, καί κεΧεύοντος φυγαδεύσαι δέκα ἔτη τὸν άνεΧόντα και χρησασθαι ήγεμόνι τῷ τριοφθάλμφ, τον μεν 'Ιππότην εφυγάδευσαν, τον δε τριόφθαΧ-
1 ἐπἡ£ατο Aegius : ἐπάσσετο Α.
Praeparalio Evangelii, ν. 20) we learn that when Aristoma-chue applied to the oracle, he was answered, “ The gods declare victory to thee by the way of the narrows ” (Νίκην σοι φαίνονσι 9eo\ St’ όδοΐο στενόγρων). This the inquirer understood to mean “by the Isthmus of Corinth,” ana on that understanding the Heraclids attempted to enter Peloponnese by the Isthmus, but were defeated. Being taxed with deception, the ged explained that when he said “ the narrows ” he really meant “tne broads,” tliat is, the sea at the mouth of the Gulf of Corinth. Compare K. 0. Miiller, Die Dorter2, i. 58 eg., who would restore the “retort courteous M of tlie oracle in two iambic lines as follows :—
γενεάς γάρ, ου γῆς καρπόν ἐ|βῖιτον τρίτον καί τἡν στevvypav αό τόν «όρυγάστορα — ϊχοντα κατά τδν Ίσθμίιν &*ξιάν.
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Temenus made ready the army and built ships in Locris where the place is now named Naupactus from that.1 While the army was there, Aristodemus was killed by a thunderbolt,2 leaving twin sons, Eurysthenes and Procles, by Argia, daughter of Autesion.3 And it chanced that a calamity also befell the army at Naupactus. For there appeared to them a soothsayer reciting oracles in a fine frenzy, whom they took for a magician sent by the Peloponnesians to be the ruin of the army. So Hippotes, son of Phylas, son of Antiocluis, son of Hercules, threw a javelin at him, and hit and killed him.4 In consequence of that, the naval force perished with the destruction of the fleet, and the land force suffered from famine, and the army disbanded. When Temenus inquired of the oracle concerning this calamity, the god said that these things were done by the soothsayer5 and he ordered him to banish the slayer for ten years and to take for his guide the Three-eyed One. So they banished Hippotes, and sought for the Three-Eyed One.'- And
1	Naupactus means “ship-built.” Compare Strabo, ix. 4. 7; Pausanias, iv. 26. 1, x. 38. 10.
2	Aristodemus was a son of Aristomachus and brother of Temenus and Cresphontes, the conquerors of the Peloponnese (Paueanias, ii. 18. 7). Some said he was shot by Apollo at Delphi for not consulting the oracle, but others said he was murdered by the children of Pylades and Electra (Pausanias, iii. 1. 6). Apollodorus clecarly adopts the former of these two accounts ; the rationalistic Pausanias preferred the latter.
8 Compare Herodotus, vi. 52.
4	The soothsayer was Carnus, an Acarnanian ; the Dorians continued to propitiate the soul of the murdered seer after his death. See Pausanias, iii. 13. 4 ; Conon, Narrationes, 26 ; Scholiast on Theocritus, v. 83.
5	That is, by the angry spirit of the murdered man.
6	With this and what follows compare Pausanias, v. 3. 5 eq.; Suidas, e.v. Ύριόφθα\μο5 ; and as to Oxylus, compare Strabo, viii. 3. 33, p. 357. Pausanias calls Oxylus the son of Haemon.
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μον εζήτουν.	καὶ περιτυγχάνουσιν Ὀξὑλῳ τῷ
'Ανδραίμονος, ἐφ’ ἵππου καθημενψ1 μονόφθαλμου 2 (τον γὰρ ἕτερον τῶν οφθαλμών έκκέκοπτο 3 τὁξῳ). ἐπὶ φὁνῳ γδη οὐτο? φυγών εἰς Ἠλιν, έκειθεν εἰς Αιτωλίαν ενιαυτού διελθὁντος επανήρχετο. συμ-βαλόν τε? οὐν τον χρησμόν, τούτον ηγεμόνα ποιούνται, και σύμβολον τες τοῖς πολέμιοι? καὶ τω πεζφ καλ τῷ ναυτικώ προτερούσι στρατφ, και Τισαμενον κτείνουσι τον Ὀρἐστου. θνήσκουσι δὲ συμμαχοΰντες αὐτοῖς οἱ Αίγιμίου παῖδες, Πάμφυλος καὶ Αν μας.
4	Ἐπειδὴ <δὲ> έκράτησαν Πελοποννήσου, τρεῖς ίδρύσαντο βωμούς πατρώου Αιός, και ἐπὶ τούτων έθυσαν, και εκληρούντο τὰς πόλεις. πρώτη μεν ούν λῆξις *Άργος, δεύτερα <δε> Αακεδαίμων, τρίτη δε Μεσσήνη, κόμισαν των δὲ υδρίαν ΰδατος, ἔδοξε ψήφον βαλεΐν έκαστον. Τήμενος οὖν καί οι * Αριστοδήμου παιδες ΤΙροκλής καί Εὐρυσθὲνης εβαλον λίθους, Κρεσφὁντης δὲ βουλόμένος Μεσ-σήνην λαχεΐν γης ενέβαλε βώλον. τούτης δὲ διαλυθείσης ἔδει τοὺς δύο κλήρους άναφανήναι. έλκυσθείσης δε πρώτης 4 μὲν τὴς Τημἑνου, δευτέρας δε τής τών ’Αριστοδήμου παίδων, Μεσσήνην
1 καθημίνψ Aegiue : καθημίρου Α.
8 μοροφθάλμον, Frazer (compare Pausanias, ν. 3. 5 ; Suidas, ι. ν. Τριόφθαλμο$); μοροφθάλμψ Wagner and previous editors, following apparently the MSS.
* 4κκ4κοπτο Gale, Heyne, for ἐκἐκοπτο: ἐξεκἐκοπτο Hercher. But on the omission of the augment, see Jelf,	Grammar 4, i. 169, Οό8. 4.	4 πράτης Aegius : πρώτον A.
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they chanced to light on Oxylus, son of Andraeinoii, a man sitting on a one-eyed horse (its other eye having been knocked out with an arrow); for he had fled to Elis on account of a murder, and was now returning from there to Aetolia after the lapse of a year.1 So guessing the purport of the oracle, they made him their guide. And having engaged the enemy they got the better of him both by land and sea, and slew Tisamenus, son of Orestes.2 Their allies, Pamphylus and Dymas, the sons of Aegimius, also fell in the fight.
When they had made themselves masters of Peloponnese, they set up three altars of Paternal Zeus, and sacrificed upon them, and cast lots for the cities. So the first drawing was for Argos, the second for Lacedaemon, and the third for Messene. And they brought a pitcher of water, and resolved that each should cast in a lot. Now Temenus and the two sons of Aristodemus, Procles and Eurysthenes, threw stones; But Cresphontes, wishing to have Messene allotted to him, threw in a clod of earth. As the clod was dissolved in the water, it could not be but that the other two lots should turn up. The lot of Temenus having been drawn first, and that of the sons of Aristodemus second, Cresphontes got
1 The homicide is said to have been accidental; according to one account, the victim was the homicide’s brother. See Pausanias, v. 3. 7. As to the banishment of a murderer for a year, see note on ii. 5. 11,
3	Pausanias gives a different account of the death of Tisamenus. He says that, being expelled from Lacedaemon and Argos by the returning Heraclids, king Tisamenus led an army to Achaia and there fell in a battle with the Ionians, who then inhabited that district of Greece. See Pausanias, ii. 18. 8, vii. 1. 7 sq.
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5 ελαβε 1 Κρεσφὁντης. ἐπὶ δὲ τοῖς βωμοϊς oh έθυσαν ευρον σημεία κείμενα οι μεν λαχόντες Ἀργος φρΰνον, οΙ δὲ Αακεδαίμονα 2 δράκοντα, οι δὲ Μεσσήνην άλώπεκα. περὶ δὲ τῶν σημείων ἔλεγον οἱ μάντεις, τοῖς μὲν τὸν φρΰνον καταλαβοΰσιν3 ἐπὶ τῆς πόλεως μενειν αμεινον (μη yap ἔχειν αλκήν πορευόμενον το θηρίον), τοὺς δὲ δράκοντα κατα-λαβόντας δεινούς επιόντας ikeyov εσεσθαι, τοὺς δὲ τὴν ἀλώπεκα δολίους.
Τήμένος μεν οὖν παραπεμπόμένος τούς τταϊδας Ἀγἑλαον καὶ ΕὺρὑπυΧον καὶ Καλλέαν, τῇ θυγατρὶ προσανεΐχεν ‘Τρνηθοῖ καὶ τῷ τ αυτής άνδρΐ Δηι-φόντη. ὅθεν οι παῖδες ττείθουσί τινας 4 ἐπὶ μισθφ τον πατέρα αυτών φονευσαι, yevoμενού δὲ τοῦ φόνου την βασιλείαν ὁ στρατός ἔχειν εδικαίωσεν 'Τρνηθὼ καὶ Δηι φόντην.5 Κρεσφὁντης δὲ οὐ πολὺ ν Μεσσήνης βασιλεύσας χρονον μετά δύο παίδων φονευθεις άπέθανε. ΤΙολυφόντης δὲ εβασίλευσεν, αυτώνβ των Ήρακλειδών υπάρχων, καί την του
1	ὅλαχε Hercher.
2	λακεὅαίμονα E : λακεδαίμονα λαχὅντες Α.
8 καταΧαβοΰσιν E. According to Heyne, the MSS. have καταβαΧοΰσι.
4	τινας Faber, Westermann, Hercher, Wagner : τιτανας A, Bekker. Heyne conjectured Τιτανίους from Τ ιτ ά νη or Τίτανα, a town near Sicyon. See Pausanias, ii. 11. 3-ii. 12. 1 ; Stephanus Byzantine, «.ν. Τίτανα, who recognizes the adjective Τιτάνιος.
• ’Ύρνηθί» καί Αψψόντην Heyne: ύρνηθοΐ καί δηιφόντρ Α.
6	αότὅς Faber : καί aMs Hercher. 1
1 As to the drawing of the lots, and the stratagem by which Cresphontes secured Messenia for himself, see Poly-aenua, Strateg. i. 6 ; Pausanias, iv. 3. 4 eq. Sophocles alludes to the stratagem (Ajax, 1283 eqq., with the Scholiast on 1285).
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Messene.1 And on the altars on which they sacrificed they found signs lying: for they who got Argos by the lot found a toad; those who got Lacedaemon found a serpent; and those who got Messene found a fox.2 As to these signs the seers said that those who found the toad had better stay in the city (seeing that the animal has no strength when it walks); that those who found the serpent would be terrible in attack, and that those who found the fox would be wily.
Now Temenus, passing over his sons Agelaus, Eurypylus, and Callias, favoured his daughter Hyrne-tho and her husband Deiphontes; hence his sons hired some fellows to murder their father.3 On the perpetration of the murder the army decided that the kingdom belonged to Hyrnetho4 and Deiphontes. Cresphontes had not long reigned over Messene when he was murdered with two of his sons;5 and Poly-phontes, one of the true Heraclids, came to the
a In the famous paintings by Polygnotus at Delphi, the painter depicted Menelaus, king of Sparta, with the device of a serpent on his shield. See Pausanias, x. 26. 3. The great Messenian hero Aristomenes is said to have escaped by the help of a fox from the pit into which he had been thrown by the Lacedaemonians. See Pausanias, iv. 18. 6 eq. I do not remember to have met with any evidence, other than that of Apollodorus, as to the association of the toad with Argos.
3	Compare Pausanias, ii. 19. 1, ii. 28. 2 sqq., who agrees as to the names of Hyrnetho and her husband Deiphontes, but differs as to the sons of Temenus, whom he calls Cisus, Cerynes Phalces, and Agraeus.
4	The grave of Hyrnetho was shown at Argos, but she is said to have been accidentally killed by her brother Phalces near Epidaurus, and long afterwards she was worshipped in a sacred grove of olives and other trees on the place of her death. See Pausanias, ii. 23. 3, ii. 28. 3-7
5	Compare Pausanias, iv 3. 7.
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φονευθἔντος γυναίκα Μερὑπην αχούσαν ἔλαβεν. ἀνῃρέθη δὲ καὶ οντος, τρίτον yap ογρυσα ττ alia Μβρόττη xakovpevov Αιπυτον1 ἔ&νκε τω ἑαυτῆς πατρὶ τρἐφειν. οὑτος ἀνδρωθεὶς και κρύφα κατελ-θών ἔκτεινε Πολυφὁντην καὶ τὴν ττατρωαν βασιλείαν ἀπὲλαβεν.
1 ΑΪΎυτον Heyne : aiyvrrov Α. * *
1	Compere Hyginus, 137.
* Compare Paueanias, iv. 3. 7 «ς. (who does not name Polyphontee); Hyginus, Fab. 184. According to Hyginus,
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throne and took to wife, against her will, Merope, the wife of the murdered man.1 But he too was slain. For Merope had a third son, called Aepytus, whom she gave to her own father to bring up. When he was come to manhood he secretly returned, killed Polyphontes, and recovered the kingdom of his fathers.2
the name of the son of Cresphontes who survived to avenge his father’s murder was Telephon. This story of Merope, Aepytus, and Polyphontes is the theme of Matthew Arnold’s tragedy Merope, an imitation of the antique.
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Ι. Ἐπεὶ δὲ τ ο Ίνάχειον διεργὁμενοι γένος τοὺς ἀπὸ Βήλου μέχρι των 'ΙΙρακΧειοών δεδη\ώκαμεν, ἐγομένως Χέγωμεν καὶ τὰ περὶ Ἀγήνορος. ώς γὰρ ἡμῖν λἐλεκται, δύο Αιβύη εγέννησε παῖδας ἐκ Ποσειδῶνος, Βῆλον καὶ Ἀγήνορα. Βῆλος μὲν οὖν βασιΧεύων Αιγυπτίων τοὺς προειρημένους έγέννησεν, Ἀγήνωρ δὲ παραγενόμένος εἰς τὴν Φοινίκην1 γαμει Τηλέφασσαν και τεκνοί θυγατέρα μεν Ευρώπην, παῖδας δὲ Κάδμον καὶ Φοίνικα και Κίλικα. τινες δὲ Εὐρώπην οὐκ Ἀγήνορος
1 Φ οινίκην Emperius, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: «δράπην A, Weetermann, Muller, who brackets the clause παραγενἀ-μ«νος «ί» Eύρώιτην. 1 2
1	See above, ii. 1. 4.
2	The ancients were not agreed as to the genealogies of these mythical ancestors of the Phoenicians, Ciliciane, and Thebans. See the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. ii. 178, iii. 1186. Among the authorities whose divergent views are reported in these passages by the Scholiast are Hesied, Pherecydes, Asclepiades, and Antimachus. Moechus (ii. 40 and 42) agrees with Apollodorue that the mother of Europa was Telephassa, but differs from him as to her father (see below). According to Hyginus {Fab. 6 and 178), the mother who bore Cadmus ana Europa to Agenor was not Telephassa but Argiope. According to Euripides, Agenor hed three sons, Cilix, Phoenix, and Thasus. See Scholiast on Euripides, Phoenieeae, 6. Pausanias agrees with regard to Thasue, saying that the natives of Thasos were Phoenicians by descent and traced their origin to this Thasus, son of
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I. Having now run over the family of Inachus and described them from Belus down to the Heraclids, we have next to speak of the house of Agenor. For as I have said,1 Libya had by Poseidon two sons, Belus and Agenor. Now Belus reigned over the Egyptians and begat the aforesaid sons ; but Agenor went to Phoenicia, married Telephassa, and begat a daughter Europa and three sons, Cadmus, Phoenix, and Cilix.2 But some say that Europa was a daughter
Agenor (Pausanias, v. 25. 12). In saying this, Pausaniae followed Herodotus, who tells us that the Phoenician colonists of Thasos discovered wonderful gold mines there, which the historian had visited (Heredotus, vi. 46 sq.), and that they had founded a sanctuary of Hercules in the island (ii. 44). Herodotus also (vii. 91) represents Cilix as a son of the Phoenician Agenor, and he telle us (iv. 147) that Cadmus, eon of Agenor, left a Phoenician colony in the island of Thera. Diedorus Siculus reports (v. 59. 2 eg.) that Cadmus, son of Agenor, planted a Phoenician colony in Rhodes, and that the descendants of the colonists continued to hold the hereditary priesthood of Poseidon, whose worship had been instituted by Cadmus. He mentions also that in the sanctuary of Athena at Lindus, in Rhedes, there was a triped of ancient style bearing a Phoenician inscription. The statement has been confirmed in recent years by the discovery of the official record of the temple of Lindian Athena in Rhedes. For in this record, engraved on a marble slab, there occurs the following entry: “ Cadmus (dedicated) a bronze triped engraved with Phoenician letters, as Polyzalus relates in the fourth book of the histories,” See Chr. Blinkenberg, La
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ἀλλὰ Φθινικος λέγουσι, ταύτης Ζεὺς ἐρασθείς,* 1 τῆὁδου ἀποπλἐων,2 ταύρος χειροήθης γενόμενος, επιβιβασθβϊσαν διὰ τῆς θαλάσσης ἐκὁμισεν εἰς Κρήτην. ἡ δέ ἐκεῖ συνευνασθἐντος αὐτῇ Διὸς, ἐγἐννησε Μίνωα Σαρπηδονα Ῥαδάμανθυν καθ’ "Ομηρον δὲ Σαρπηδὼν ἐκ Διὸς καὶ Λαοδαμείας τῆς Βελλεροφὁντου. αφανούς δὲ Ευρώπης γενο-μένης ὁ πατήρ αυτής Ἀγήνωρ ἐπὶ ζήτησιν ἐξε-πεμῆτε τοὺς παῖδας, ειπών μὴ πρότερον άναστρε-φειν πρὶν ἄν εξεύρωσιν Ευρώπην, συνεζή\θε δὲ ἐπὶ την ζήτησιν αυτής Τηλέφασσα ἡ μήτηρ καὶ
1 ἐρασὅεις. In the MSS. there follow the words πίπτει διἄ τῆς βαλάσστυ, which, as Heyne says, seem to have arisen through confusion with the following όπιβιβασθ^ισαν διἄ τῆς θαλάσσης.
β £ὅδου ἀποπλἐων apparently corrupt, omitted by Heyne, Bekker, Hercher: 'Ρόδου ἀποπλἐων Westermann: βόδου λπο-πνἐ«ν Sevinus : κρόκον ά,ποπνόων Clavier (comparing Scholiast on Homer, /ί. xii. 292, ῆλλα|εν ἐαυτὅν είς ταύρον καί λπὅ του στόματος κρόκον &τνει): ἐκ ρόδων or ἐκ poti&vos άφελών Wagner (comparing Moschus, ii. 70).
Ghronique du Temple Lindien (Copenhagen, 1912), p. 324. However, from such legends all that we can safely infer is that the Greeks traced a blood relationship between the Phoenicians and Cilicians, and recognised a Phoenician element in some of the Greek islands and parts of the mainland. If Europa was, as seems possible, a personification of the moon in the shape of a cow (see ΤΛβ Dying God, p. 88), we might perhaps interpret the quest of the sons of Agenor for their lost sister as a mythical description of Phoenician mariners steering westward towards the moon which they saw with her silver horns setting in the sea.
1	Europa was a daughter of Phoenix, according to Homer (II. xiv. 321 eq.)9 Bacchylides (xvi. 29 eqq. p. 376, ed. Jebb), and Moschus (ii. 7). So, too, the Scholiast on Homer (II. xii. 292) calls Europa a daughter of Phoenix. The Scholiast on Plato (Timaeus, p. 24 e) speaks of Europa as a daughter of
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not of Agenor biit of Phoenix.1 Zeus loved her, and turning himself into a tame bull, he mounted her on his back and conveyed her through the sea to Crete/2 There Zeus bedded with her, and she bore Minos, Sarpedon, and Rhadamanthys ;8 but according to Homer, Sarpedon was a son of Zeus by Laodamia, daughter of Bellerophon.4 On the disappearance of Europa her father Agenor sent out his sons in search of her, telling them not to return until they had found Europa. With them her mother, Telephassa, and Thasus, son of Poseidon, or
Agenor, or of Phoenix, or of Tityus. Some said that Cadmus also was a son, not of Agenor, but of Phoenix (Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon, iii. 1186).
* Compare Moechus, ii. 77 eqq.\ Scholiast on Homer, II. xii. 202 ; Diodorus Siculus, v. 78. 1 ; Lucian, Dial. Marin, xv.; id. De dea Syria, 4 ; Ovid, Metamorph. ii. 836 eqq.; id. Fasti, v. 603 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 178 ; Scriptores remm mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bede, vol. i. pp. 47, 100 (First Vatican Mythographer, 148 ; Second Vatican Mythographer, 76). The connexion which the myth of Zeus and Europa indicates between Phoenicia and Crete receivee a certain confirmation from the worship at Gaza of a god called Marnas, who was popularly identified with the Cretan Zeus. His name was thought to be derived from a Cretan word mama, meaning “maiden”; so that, as Mr. G. F. Hill has pointed out, mamas might signify “young man” The city is also said to have been called Minoa, after Minoe. See Stephanus Byzantine, s.v. Γάζα. The worship of Marnas, “the Cretan Zeus,” persisted at Gaza till 402 a.i>., when it was finally suppressed and his sanctuary, the Marneion, destroyed. See Mark the Deacon’s Life of Porphyry, Bishop of Gaza, 64-71, pp. 73-82, G. F. Hill’s translation (Oxford, 1913). From this work (ch. 19, p. 24) we learn that Marnas was regarded as the lord of rain, and that prayer and sacrifice were offered to him in time of drought. As to the god and his relation to Crete, see G. F. Hill’s introduction to his translation, pp. xxxii.-xxxviii.
3	Compare Scholiast on Homer, 11. xii. 292; Hyginus, Fab. 178.	4 Homer, II. ii. 198 sq.
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&άσος ὁ Ποσειδώνος, ὡς δὲ Φερεκύδης φησι Κίλικος.1 ως δὲ πάσαν ποιούμενοι ζητησιν εύ-ρεῖν ἦσαν Ευρώπην αδύνατοι, την εἰς οίκον ανακομιδήν ἀπογνὁντες ἄλλος ἀλλαχοῦ κάτω-κησαν,2 Φοῖνιξ μὲν εν Φοινίκη,3 Κίλιξ θε Φοινίκης πλησίον, καὶ4 πάσαν την ύφ’ εαυτού κειμενην χώραν ποταμψ σύνεγγυς ΤΙυράμω Κιλικίαν εκάλεσε·5 Κάδμος δὲ καὶ Τηλἐφασσα ἐν Θρᾴκη κατωκησαν. ομοίως δε καί Θάσος ἐν Θρᾴκη6 κτίσας πόλιν Θάσον κατφκησεν.
2	Ευρώπην δὲ γήμας Ἀστέριος7 ὁ Κρητών δυνάστης τούς εκ ταύτης παιδας ετρεφεν. οι δε ως ἐτελειώθησαν, προς ἀλλήλους ἐστασίασαν ϊσχουσι γὰρ έρωτα παιδος ος εκαλείτο Μίλητος, ’Απόλλωνος δε ἦν καὶ Ἀρεἰας τῆς Κλεὁ^ου. τοῦ δὲ παιδος προς Σαρπηδόνα μάλλον οίκειως ἔχοντος πολεμήσας Μίνως επροτέρησεν. οἱ δὲ φεὑ-
1 Κίλικοτ Heyne : κιλίκιοs Α.
3	κατφκησαν Κ*0 : κατψκισαν Α.
1 ἐν Φοινίκη Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: φοινίκων Α.
4	δί καί Hercher.
5	καί πασαν τἡν ύφ’ ίαυτου κ*ιμ4νην χώραν ττοταμφ σύνεγγυς Πυράμα Κιλικίαν ἐκάλεσε Heyne, Weetermaun, Muller, Bekker. This seems to be the reading of all the MSS. Wagner alters the passage as follows: καί ττασαν την κ^ιμ4νην χώραν ττοταμφ σύνεγγυς Πυράμφ Κιλικίαν άφ’ ίαντου ἐκάλεσε, “And he called all the country near the river Pyramus after himself Cilicia.” But with this rearrangement the words κει-μἐνην χφραν become ungrammatical as they stand, and to restore the grammar they must be transposed and placed after Πυράμφ, 80 as to read: καλ ττασαν τἡν ττοταμφ σύνεγγυς Πυράμψ κ*ιμ4νην χώραν άφ* Ιαυτοΰ Κιλικίαν ἐκάλεσε. Hercher simply omits ύφ’ ἐαυτου, which is equally fatal to the grammar. It is better to keep the MS. reading, which gives an unobjectionable sense.
' ^ < νἡσ^ trpbs τῆ > Θράκη Heyne. This gives the sense 300
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according to Pherecydes, of Cilix,1 went forth in search of her. But when, after diligent search, they could not find Europa, they gave up the thought of returning home, and took up their abode in divers places; Phoenix settled in Phoenicia; Cilix settled near Phoenicia, and all the country subject to himself near the river Pyramus he called Cilicia; and Cadmus and Telephassa took up their abode in Thrace and in like manner Thasus founded a city Thasus in an island off Thrace and dwelt there.2
Now Asterius, prince of the Cretans, married Europa and brought up her children.3 But when they were grown up, they quarrelled with each other; for they loved a boy called Miletus, son of Apollo by Aria, daughter of Cleochus.4 As the boy was more friendly to Sarpedon, Minos went to war and had the better of it, and the others fled.
1	According to some writers, Thasus was a son of Agenor. See above, note on p. 296.
2	Apollodorus probably meant to say that Thasus colonized the island of Thasos. The text may be corrupt. See Critical Note. For the traces of the Phoenicians in Thasos, see above, note on p. 296.
8 Compare Scholiast on Homer, 11. xii. 292; Diedorus Siculus, iv. 60. 3 (who calls the king Asterius). On the place of Asterion or Asterius in Cretan mythology, see A. B. Cook, Zeus, i. 543 sqq.
4 With the following legend of the foundation of Miletus compare Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 30 ; Pausanias, vii. *2. 5 ; Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon, i. 186. * 7
required. I have translated accordingly. Hercher as usual cuts the difficulty by omitting ἐν Θράκη.
7’Αστἐριος Wagner (referring to Diedoras Siculus, iv. 60. 3): ’Αστερίων A, Heyne, Westermann, Mtiller, Bekker, Hercher.
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7ουσι, καὶ Μίλητος μὲν Καρία ττροσσχών * ἐκεῖ πόλιν άφ* ἐαυτοῦ ἔκτισε Μίλητον, Σαρπηδὼν δε συμμάχησαν Κίλικι πρὸς Λυκίους ἔχοντι πόλεμον, ἐπὶ μέρει 1 2 3 τῆς χώραν, Λυκίας εβασίλευσε. καὶ αὐτῷ δίδωσι Ζεὺς ἐπὶ τρεῖς γενεάν ζῆν. ἔνιοι δὲ αὐτοὺς3 έρασθήναι λέγουσιν Ἀτυμνίου του Διὸς καὶ Κασσιεπείοις, και διὰ τούτον στασιάσαι. Ῥαδάμανθυς δὲ τοῖς νησιώτ αις νομοθε τῶν, αὖθις φυγών εἰς Βοιωτίαν Ἀλκμήνην γαμεϊ, καὶ μετα\-λάξαν ἐν Ἀιδου μετὰ Μίνωος δικάζει. Μίνως δὲ Κρήτην κατοίκων έγραψε νόμους, καὶ γήμαν ΪΙασίφάην τὴν Ἠλίου καὶ Περσηίδοε, ὼ? <δὲ>4 Ἀσκληπιάδης φησι, Κρήτην την Αστεριού θυγατέρα, τταϊδαν μεν ετεκνωσε Κατρέα Δευκα-Χίωνα ΓΧαΰκον 9Ανδρόγεων, θυγατέραν δὲ Ἀκάλ-λην Ξενοδίκην Ἀριάδνην Φαίδραν, ἐκ Παμβίας δὲ νύμφην Κύρυμέδοντα Ν ηφαλίωνα Κ ρύσην Φιλόλαον, ἐκ δὲ Δεζιθέαν Eὐξάνθιον.
’Αστεριού5 δὲ ἄπαιδος άττοθανόντον Μίνως βασιΧεύειν θέλω ν Κρήτης έκωΧύετο. φήσαν δὲ παρὰ θεῶν τὴν βασιλείαν ειληφέναι, του πιστευ-
1	προσοχών Heyne : προσχών Α.
J μἐρβι Heyne : μ4ρη Α.
3	αότοὅς Wagner: αότὅν Α. 4 ὅε inserted by Muller.
6	Άστερίου Α, Wagner : Άστερί«νος Heyne, Westermann, Muller, Bekker, Hercher.
1 Compare Heredotue, i. 173; Diodorus Siculus, v. 79. 3; Strabo, xii. 8. 5, p. 573; Pausanias, vii. 3. 7. Sarpedon was worshipped as a hero in Lycia. See W. Dittenberger, Orientie Oraeci Inscriptiones Selectoe, No. 552 (vol. ii. p. 231).
Compare Diedorus Siculus, v. 79. 1 ej.
3 See above, ii. 4. 11 note.
* Daughter of the Sun; compare Apollonius Rhedius,
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Miletus landed in Caria and there founded a city which he called Miletus after himself; and Sarpedon allied himself with Cilix, who was at war with the Lycians, and having stipulated for a share of the country, he became king of Lycia.1 And Zeus granted him to live for three generations. But some say that they loved Atymnius, the son of Zeus and Cassiepea, and that it was about him that they quarrelled. Rhadamanthys legislated for the islanders2 but afterwards he fled to Boeotia and married Alemena 3; and since his departure from the world he acts as judge in Hades along with Minos. Minos, residing in Crete, passed laws, and married Pasiphae, daughter of the Sun4 and Perseis ; but Asclepiades says that his wife was Crete, daughter of Asterius. He begat sons, to wit, Catreus,5 Deucalion, Glaucus, and Androgeus: and daughters, to wit, Acalle, Xenodice, Ariadne, Phaedra ; and by a nymph Paria he had Eurymedon, Nephalion, Chryses, and Philo-laus ; and by Dexithea he had Euxanthius.
Asterius dying childless, Minos wished to reign over Crete, but his claim was opposed. So he alleged that he had received the kingdom from the gods,
Argon, iii. 999; Pausanias, iii. 26. 1, v. 25. 9 ; Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 41 ; Mythographi Qraeci, ed. Wester-mann, Appendix Narrationum, p. 379; Ovid, Metamorph. ix. 736. Pausanias interpreted Pasiphae as the moon (iii. 26.1), and this interpretation has been adopted by some modern scholars. The Cretan traditions concerning the marriage of Minos and Pasiphae seem to point to a ritual marriage performed every eight years at Cnossue by the king and queen as representatives respectively of the Sun and Moon. See The £>ying God, pp. 70 sqq.; A. B. Cook, Zeus, i. 521 sqq. (who holds that Europa was originally a Cretan Earth-geddess responsible for the vegetation of the year).
8 Compare Pausanias, viii. 53. 4.
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θ ἦναι χάριν ἔφη, ὅ τι αν εὑξηται, γενἐσθαι. καὶ Ποσειθωνι θὑ«ν ηνξατο ταύρον άναφανήναι ἐκ τῶν βυθών, καταθύσειν υποσχόμενος τον φα-νέντ α. τοῦ δὲ Ποσειδώνος ταύρον άνέντος α vt ω Βιαπρεπή τὴν βασιλείαν παρέλαβε, τον δὲ ταύρον εἰς τὰ βουκόλια πέμψας ἔθυσεν ἕτερον, [θαλασσοκρατία? δὲ πρώτος πασών τῶν νήσων σχεΒον 4 επήρξεν.] 1 ὸργισθεὶς δὲ αὐτῷ Ποσειδῶν ὅτι μὴ κατέθυσε τον ταύρον, τούτον μεν εξη^ρίωσε, ΤΙασιφάην δὲ ἐλθεῖν εἰς επιθυμίαν αυτού παρε-σκεύασεν. ἡ δὲ ερασθεϊσα τού ταύρον συνερηον λαμβάνει ΔαίΒαλον, ος ἦν άρχιτέκτων, πεφευηώς εξ Αθηνών ἐπὶ φόνψ. ούτος ξυλίνην βούν ἐπὶ τροχών κατασκευάσας, καί ταύτην λαβών καί * i. 2 * * * κοιλάνας ἔνδοθεν,8 εκΒείρας τε βούν την Βοράν περιέρραψε, και θεὶς ἐν ᾤπερ εϊθιστο ό ταύρος λειμώνι βόσκεσθαι, τὴν ΤΙασιφάην ενεβίβασεν. ἐλθὼν δὲ ὁ ταύρος ως αληθινή βοϊ συνήλθεν. ἡ δὲ Ἀστέριον έηέννησε τον κληθέντα Μινώταυρον, ούτος είχε ταύρου πρόσωπον, τὰ δὲ λοιπά άνΒρός· Μίνως δὲ ἐν τῷ λαβυρίνθφ κατά τινας χρησμούς κατακλείσας αυτόν ἐφύλαττεν. ἦν δὲ ὁ λαβύρινθος, δ ν Δαίδαλος κατεσκεύασεν, οίκημα καμ-
1 ὅαλασσοκρατἡσας . . . ἐπῆρξεν omitted by Hercher. The words seem out of place here. But they occur in S as well as E. ἐπῆρ|«ν ES : υπῆρ£εν A.
a λαβών καί Heyne, Westermann, Muller: βαλών ESA, Wagner: βαλών καί Bekker. n tvZo0ev ES : &r»0ev A.
1	Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 77.2; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades,
i. 479 «99. (who seems to follow Apollodorus); Lactantius
Plaoidue, on Statius, TAeft. v. 431, according to whom the
bull was sent, in answer to Minos’s prayer, not by Poseidon
but by Jupiter (Zeus).
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and in proof of it he said that whatever he prayed for would be done. And in sacrificing to Poseidon he prayed that a bull might appear from the depths, promising to sacrifice it when it appeared. Poseidon did send him up a fine bull, and Minos obtained the kingdom, but lie sent the bull to the herds and sacrificed another.1 Being the first to obtain the dominion of the sea, he extended his rule over almost all the islands.2 But angry at him for not sacrificing the bull, Poseidon made the animal savage, and contrived that Pasiphae should conceive a passion for it.3 In her love for the bull she found an accomplice in Daedalus, an architect, who had been banished from Athens for murder.4 He constructed a wooden cow on wheels, took it, hollowed it out in the inside, sewed it up in the hide of a cow which he had skinned, and set it in the meadow in which the bull used to graze. Then he introduced Pasiphae into it; and the bull came and coupled with it, as if it were a real cow. And she gave birth to Asterius, who was called the Minotaur. He had the face of a bull, but the rest of him was human ; and Minos, in compliance with certain oracles, shut him up and guarded him in the Labyrinth. Now the Labyrinth which Daedalus constructed was a chamber “ that
2	Compare Herodotus, i. 171; Thucydides, i. 4 and 8.
3	Here Apollodorus seems to be following Euripides, who in a fragment of his drama, The Cretans, introduces Pasiphae excusing herself on the ground that her passion for the bull was a form of madness inflicted on her by Poseidon as a punishment for the impiety of her husband Minos, who had broken his vow by not sacrificing the bull to the sea-ged. See W. Schubart und U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Griech-ische Dichterfragmente, ii. (Berlin, 1907), pp. 74 sq.
4	See below, iii. 15. 8.
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παῖς ττοΧυττΧόκοις πλανών τὴν έξοδον. τὰ μὲν οὖν περὶ Μινώταυρου καί Ἀνδρἀγεω καὶ Φαίδρας καὶ ’Αριάδνης ἐν τοῖς περὶ Θησέως ὕστερον ἐροῦμεν.
II. Κατρέως δὲ τοῦ Μίνωος Ἀερὑπη καὶ Κλυμἐνη και Ἀπημοσύνη καὶ Ἀλθαιμἐνης νιος γίνονται, χρωμένφ δὲ Κατρεῖ περὶ καταστροφής του βίου ο θεὺς ἔφη ὑπὸ ἑνὸς τῶν τέκνων1 τεθνή-ξεσθαι. Κατρεὺς μὲν οὖν άπεκρύββτο τούς χρησμούς, Ἀλθαιμἐνης δὲ άκούσας, και δείσας μὴ φονεὺς γἐνηται τοῦ πατρὸς, ἄρας ἐκ Κρήτης per α τής ἀδελφῆς Ἀπημοσὑνης ττροσίσχει τινι τοπω τής Ῥὁδου, και κατασχων Κρητινίαν 5 ώνόμασεν. άναβάς δὲ ἐπὶ τὺ Ἀταβύριον καΧούμενον ορος ἐθεάσατο τὰς πέριξ νήσους, κατιδων δὲ καὶ Κρή-την, καὶ των ττατρωων υπομνησθέις θεών, ἱδρύετο βωμόν Ἀταβνρίου Διὸς. μετ’ οὐ πολὺ δὲ τῆ?
1	τίκνων R : παίδαν Α.
2	κρητινίαν R, Hercher, Wagner: κρατινίαν Α: Κρητηνίαρ Heyne, Westennann, Μ tiller, Bekker (compare Stephanus Byzantius, β.ν. Κρητηρία).
1	In the Greek original these words are seemingly a quotation from a poem, probably a tragedy—perhaps Sophocles’s tragedy Daedalus, of which a few fragments survive. See Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck1 2, pp. 167 «ς.; TAe Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. i. pp. 110 As to the Minotaur and the labyrinth, compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 77. 1-5; Plutarch, Theseus, Ιδ *£<7.; Hyginus, 2ῖο6. 40 ; Lactantiue Placidus, on Statius, Achill. 192. As to the loves of Paeiphae and the bull, see also Scholiast on Euripides, Hippolytus, 887; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, i. 479 sqq.; Virgil, Eel. vi. 45 sqq.; Ovid, Ars Amator. i. 289 sqq.
2	See below, iii. 15. 7-9; Epitome, i. 7-11.
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with its tangled windings perplexed the outward way.”1 The story of the Minotaur, and Androgeus, and Phaedra, and Ariadne, I will tell hereafter in my account of Theseus.2
II. But Catreus, son of Minos, had three daughters, Aerope, Clymene, and Apemosyne, and a son, Al-thaemenes.3 When Catreus inquired of the oracle how his life should end, the god said that he would die by the hand of one of his children. Now Catreus hid the oracles, but Althaemenes heard of them, and fearing to be his father’s murderer, he set out from Crete with his sister Apemosyne, and put in at a place in Rhodes, and having taken possession of it he called it Cretinia. And having ascended the mountain called Atabyrium, he beheld the islands round about; and descrying Crete also and calling to mind the gods of his fathers he founded an altar of Atabyrian Zeus.4 But not long afterwards he
3	The tragic story of the involuntary parricide of Althaemenes is similarly told by Diedorus Siculus, v. 59. 1-4, who says that this murderer of his father and of his sister was afterwards worshipped as a hero in Rhedes.
4	As to Atabyrian Zeus and his sanctuary on Mount Atabyrium, Atabyrum, or Atabyris, the highest mountain in Rhodes, see Pindar, Olymp. vii. 87 (159) aq.; Polybius, vii. 27. 7, ed. L. Dindorf; Appian, Bell. Mithridat. 26 ; Strabo, xiv. 2.12, p. 655; Diodorus Siculus, v. 59.2; Lactantius, Divin. Institut. i. 22. Diodorus Siculus tells us that the sanctuary, crowning a lofty peak, was highly venerated down to his own time, and that the island of Crete was visible from it in the distance. Some rude remains of the temple, built of grey limestone, still exist on a summit a little lower than the highest. See H. F. Tozer, The Islands of the Aegean (Oxford, 1890), pp. 220 eq.; Cecil Torr, Rhodes in Ancient Times, (Cambridge, 1885), pp. I, 75. Atabyrian Zeus would seem to have been worshipped in the form of a bull; for it is said that there were bronze images of cattle on the mountain, which bellowed
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ἀδελφἧς αύτόχειρ έγένετο. Ερμῆς γάρ αὐτῆς έρασθείς, ὡς φεύγουσαν αυτήν καταλαβεΐν οὐκ ἡδύνατο (περιῆν γὰρ αυτόν τῷ τάχει τῶν ποδῶν), κατὰ τῆς ὸδοῦ βυρσας ύπέστρωσε νεοδάρτους,1 ἐφ’ αἷς2 ὸλισθοῦσα,3 ἡνίκα ἀπὸ τῆς κρήνης4 ἐπανῄει, φθείρεται, και τῷ άδεΧφω μηνύει το γεγονός· ό δὲ σκήψιν νομίσας είναι τον θεόν, λὰξ 2 ενθορων άπέκτεινεν. Ἀερὁπην δὲ καὶ Κλυμένην Κατρεὺς Ναυπλίῳ δίδωσιν εἰς ἀλλοδαπὰς ηπείρους απεμπόλησα/, τούτων Ἀερὁπην μὲν εγημε ΤΐΧεισθενης και παῖδας Ἀγαμέμνονα και Μενέλαον έτέκνωσε,5 Κλυμένην δὲ γαμεϊ Ναύπλιος, καὶ τέκνων πατήρ γίνεται Οϊακος και Παλαμή-δους. Κατρεὺς δὲ ύστερον γήρα κατεχόμενος επόθει την βασιλείαν Άλθαιμενει τω παιδὶ παραδονναι, και διὰ τοῦτο ἦλθεν εἰς Ῥόδον. άποβάς δὲ τῆς νεὼς σὺν τοῖς ήρωσι ° κατά τινα τῆς νήσου τόπον έρημον ήλαύνετο υπό των βουκόλων, ληστάς εμβεβληκέναι δοκούντων καί μὴ δυναμένων άκούσαι \έγοντος αυτόν τὴν αλήθειαν διά την κραυγήν των κυνών, ἀλλὰ βαλλόντων
1	νεοδάρτους ER : νεοὅάρτας Α.
2	αΓς Heyne, Hercher:	&ς ΕΑ, Westermann, Muller,
Bekker, Wagner.
1 οΚισθουσα E : ολισθήσασα Α.
4	κρήνης Hercher, Wagner : νρἡτης KA.
5	ἐτ4κνωσ* ERRa : £τεκε Α.
6	Κρησί Bekker.
when some evil was about to befall tlie state, and small bronze figures of bulls are still sometimes found on the mountain. See J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, iv. 390 «ςς.; Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. vii. 87 (159); Cecil Torr, op. cit. p. 76, with plate 4. Further, we know from Greek inscriptions found in
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became the murderer of his sister. For Hermes loved her, and as she fled from him and he could not catch her, because she excelled him in speed of foot, he spread fresh hides on the path, on which, returning from the spring, she slipped and so was deflowered. She revealed to her brother what had happened, but he, deeming the god a mere pretext, kicked her to death. And Catreus gave Aerope and Clymene to Nauplius to sell into foreign lands; and of these two Aerope became the wife of Plisthenes, who begat Agamemnon and Menelaus; and Clymene became the wife of Nauplius, who became the father of Oeax and Palamedes. But afterwards in the grip of old age Catreus yearned to transmit the kingdom to his son Althaemenes, and went for that purpose to Rhodes. And having landed from the ship with the heroes at a desert place of the island, he was chased by the cowherds, who imagined that they were pirates on a raid. He told them the truth, but they could not hear him for the barking of the dogs, and while they pelted him Althaemenes arrived
the island that there was a religious association which took its name of The Atahyriaste from the deity ; and one of these inscriptions (No. 31) records a dedication of oxen or bulls (τους Bovs) to the god. See Inscriptiones Graecae Insular urn Rhodiy CholceSy Carpathi, cum Saro Casi, ed. F. Hiller de Gaertringen (Berlin, 1895), Nos. 31, 161, 891. The oxen so dedicated were probably bronze images of the animals, such as are found in the island, though Dittenberger thought that they were live oxen destined for sacrifice. See his paper, De sacris Rhodiorum Commentatio altera (Halle, 1887), pp. viii. eq. The worship of Atabyrian Zeus may well have been of Phoenician origin, for we have seen that there was a Phoenician colony in Rhodes (see above, iii. 1.1 note), and the name Atabyrian is believed to be Semitic, equivalent to the Hebrew Tabor. See Encyclopaedia BibUcay s.v. “Tabor,” vol. iii. col. 4881 sqq. Compare A. B. Cook, Zeusy i. 642 sqq.
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κἀκείνων, παραγενὁμενος Ἀλθαιμένης ακόντισαν ἀπἑκτεινεν άτ/νοων Κατρἑα. μαθων δὲ ὕστερον τὺ γεγονός, εὐξάμενος ὑπὸ γάσρνατος εκρύβη.
III. Δευκάλίωνι δὲ ἐγένοντο ’Ιδομενεύς τε καὶ Κρήτη καὶ νόθος Μόλος. Γλαῦκος δὲ ἔτι νήπιος ύπαρχων, μῦν διώκω ν εἰς μέΧιτος πίθον πεσὼν άπεθανεν. αφανούς δὲ οντος αὐτοῦ Μίνως πολλὴν ζητησιν ποιούμενος περί της ευρέσεως εμαν-τεύετο. Κουρήτες δὲ εἶπον αὐτῷ τρίχρωμα τον ἐν ταῖς ἀγἐλαις ἔχειν βουν, τον δὲ τὴν τ αυτής χρόαν1 Άριστα είκασαν δυνηθέντα καὶ ξωντα τον παῖδα αποδώσει ν. συγκληθἑντων δὲ τῶν μάντεων Πολύιδος ὁ Κοιρανοῦ τὴν γ^ρόαν της βοός είκασε βατού καρπω, καὶ ζητεῖν τον παῖδα ἀναγ-κασθεϊς δια τινος μαντείας άνευρε. X0y οντος δὲ Μίνωος ὅτι δεῖ καὶ ζωντα άπόλαβεΐν αυτόν, ἀπε-κΧείσθη συν τω νεκρψ. ἐν αμηχανία δὲ πολλῇ' τυγχάνω ν είδε δράκοντα ἐπὶ τον νεκρόν νοντα· τούτον βαΧων λίθῳ άπέκτεινε, δείσας μὴ κἀν1 2 3
1	χρόαν EORa, Hercher, Wagner: 0ἐαν R (with χρο'αν written as a correction above tne line): 0ἐαν Heyne, AYestermann, Miiller, Bekker.
2	k&v Bekker : ἄν EA, Wagner.
1	Compare Diodorus Siculus, v. 79. 4.
2	Glaucus was a son of Minos and Pasiphae. See above, iii. 1. 2. For the story of his death and resurrection, see Tzetzes, Schol. on I/ycophron, 811 ; Apostolius, Cenl. v. 48 ; Palaephatus, De incredib. 27 ; Hyginus, 2ῖοδ. 136; id. <4«lrcmom. ii. 14. Sophocles and Euripides composed tragedies on the subject. See Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, cd. A. Nauck2, pp. 216 βςᾳ, 558 «ςη.; The Fragments of Sophocles, eel. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii.pp. 56 sqq.
3	The cow or calf (for so Hyginus describes it) was said to
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and killed him with the cast of a javelin, not knowing him to be Catreus. Afterwards when he learned the truth, he prayed and disappeared in a chasm.
TIL To Deucalion were born Idomeneus and Crete and a bastard son Molus.1 But Glaucus, while he was yet a child, in chasing a mouse fell into a jar of honey and was drowned.2 On his disappearance Minos made a great search and consulted diviners as to how he should find him. The Curetes told him that in his herds he had a cow of three different colours, and that the man who could best describe that cow’s colour would also restore his son to him alive.3 So when the diviners were assembled, Polyidus, son of Coeranus, compared the colour of the cow to the fruit of the bramble, and being compelled to seek for the child he found him by means of a sort of divination.4 But Minos declaring that he must recover him alive, lie was shut up with the dead body. And while he was in great perplexity, he saw a serpent going towards the corpse. He threw a stone and killed it, fearing to be killed himself if
change colour twice a day, or once every four hours, being first white, then red, and then black. The diviner Polyidus solved the riddle by comparing the colour of the animal to a ripening mulberry, which is first white, then red, and finally black. See Hyginus, Fab. 136; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lyco-phron, 811; Sophocles, quoted by Athenaeus, ii. 36, p. 51 d, and Bekker’s Anecdota Graeca, i. p. 361, lines 20 sqq.; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. p. 60, frag. 395.
4	He is said to have discovered the drowned boy by observing an owl which had perched on a wine-cellar ana was driving away bees. See Hyginus, Fab. 136. Compare Aelian, Nat. Anim. v. 2, from which it would seem that Hyginus here followed the tragedy of Polyidus by Euripides.
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αὐτὸς τελευτηση, εἴ τι τὺ σώμα πόθοι.1 έρχεται δὲ ἕτερος δράκων, και θεασάμενος νεκρόν τον πρότερον1 2 * απεισιν, είτα υποστρέφει πόαν κομί-ζων, καί τ αυτήν έπιτίθησιν ἐπὶ πᾶν τὺ τοῦ ετέρου σώμα· ἐπιτεθείσης δὲ τῆς πὁας ἀνέστη. θεασάμενος δὲ Πολύιδος καὶ θαυμάσας, τὴν αυτήν πόαν προσενεγκών τῷ του Γλαύκου σώματι άνέστησεν. απολαβών δὲ Μίνως τὸν παῖδα οὐδ’ ούτως εἰς Ἀργος άπιέναι τον Πολύιδον εἴα, πρὶν ἢ τὴν μαντείαν διδάξαι τὸν Γλαύκον ἀναγκασθεὶς δὲ Πολύιδος διδάσκει, και επειδή άπέπλει, κελεύει τον Γλαύκον εἰς τὺ στόμα έμπτύσαι·3 καὶ τοῦτο ποιήσας Γλαῦκος τῆς μαντείας 4 έπελάθετο. τὰ μὲν οὐν περὶ τῶν τῆς Εὐρώπης απογόνων μέχρι τ ουδέ μοι λελέχθω.
IV.	Κάδμος δὲ άποθανούσαν θάψας Τηλἐφασ-σαν, ὺπὺ Θ ρακών ξενισθείς, ἦλθεν εἰς Δελφοὺς περὶ τῆς Ευρώπης πυνθανόμενος. ό δὲ θεὺς εἷπε περὶ μεν Εὐρώπης μὴ πολυπραγμονεΐν, χρῆσθαι δὲ καθοδηγώ βοϊ\ καί πάλιν κτίζειν
1	εί τι τό σώμα πάὅοι Bekker: ει τούτψ συμπάθρ E, Wagner : el τούτο συμπαθή Α: «ί τούτω συμπάθοι Heyne, Muller: ει τούτο συμπάθοι Westerinann.
2	πρότερον ER (first hand): πρώτον R (second hand, corrected).
3	ἐμπτόσαι Tzetzes, £οΛοί. o?i Lycophron, 811, Heyne (in note), Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: ἐπιπτόσαι EA, Heyne (in text), Westermann, Muller.
4	τῆς μαντείας E : τἡν μαντείαν Α.
1	Accepting Bekker’s emendation of the text. See Critical Note.
2	According to another account, Glaucus was raised from the dead by Aesculapius. See below, iii. 10. 3 ; Scholiast on
Pindar, Pt/ίΛ. iii. 54 (90) ; Hyginus, Fab. 49 ; id. Astronom.
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any harm befel the body.1 But another serpent came, and, seeing the former one dead, departed, and then returned, bringing a herb, and placed it on the whole body of the other; and no sooner was the herb so placed upon it than the dead serpent came to life. Surprised at this sight, Polyidus applied the same herb to the body of Glaucus and raised him from the dead.2 Minos had now got back his son, but even so he did not suffer Polyidus to depart to Argos until he had taught Glaucus the art of divination. Polyidus taught him on compulsion, and when he was sailing away he bade Glaucus spit into his mouth. Glaucus did so and forgot the art of divination.3 Thus much must suffice for my account of the descendants of Europa.
IV.	When Telephassa died, Cadmus buried her, and after being hospitably received by the Thracians he came to Delphi to inquire about Europa. The god told him not to trouble about Europa, but to be guided by a cow, and to found a city wherever
ii. 14. Iu a Tongan tradition a dead boy is brought to life by being covered with the leaves of a certain tree. See P£re Reiter, “Traditions Tonguiennes,” Anthropos, xii.-xiii. (1917-1918), pp. 1036 sq. ; and Appendix, “The Resurrection of Glaucus.”
3	It is said that when Cassandra refused to grant her favours to Apollo in return for the gift of prophecy which he had bestowed on her, he spat into her mouth and so prevented her from convincing anybody of the truth of her prophecies. See Servius, on Virgil, Aen. ii. 247. On ancient superstitions about spittle, see Pliny, Nat. Hist, xxviii. 35 sqq.; C. de Mensignac, Recherches Ethnographiques sur la Salive et le Crachat (Bordeaux, 1892), pp. 41 sqq.
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ἕνθα αν αντη1 πέση κάρυον σ α. τοιούτον Χάβω ν χρησμών διά Φωκίων ἐπορεὑετο, εἷτα βοἳ συν-τυχών ἐν τοῖς Πελἀγοντος βουκόλιον; ταύτῃ κατ όπισθεν εΐπετ ο. ἡ δὲ διεζιουσα Βοιωτίαν έκλίθη, πόλις ἔνθα νῦν εἰσι Θῆβαι.2 βον\όμένος δὲ *Αθήνα καταθύσαι την βουν, πέμπει τινὰς τῶν μεθ’ εαυτού \ηψομένους3 ἀπὸ τἧς Ἀρείας κρή-νης ύδωρ· φρουρών δε την κρηνην δράκων, bv ἐξ Ἀρεος εἶπὁν τινες γεηονέναι, τοὺς πλείονας τῶν πεμφθέντων διεφθειρεν. αηανακτησας δε Κάδμος κτείνει τον δράκοντα, και τἧς 'Αθήνας ύποθεμενης τοὺς ὸδὁντας αυτού σπείρει. τούτων δὲ σπαρεν-των άνετειΧαν εκ γῆς ἄνδρες ένοπΧοι, οὺς ἐκά-λεσαν Σπαρτούς, ούτοι δὲ άπέκτειναν ἀλλήλους, οἱ μὲν εἰς ἔριν ακούσιον4 ελθόντες, οι δὲ ἀγνο-ούντες. Φερεκύδης δέ φησιν ὅτι Κάδμος, ἰδὼν ἐκ γῆς άναφυομένονς άνδρας ενόπΧους, επ' αυτούς
1	αυτή Scholiast on Homer, II. ii. 494, Hercher: αυτἡ AS.
2	πόλις 1ν0α νυν εισι θί)/3αι A, Heyne, Westermann, Muller, Bekker, Wagner : fv0a κτίζει πόλιν Κάδμε ία ν ὅπου νυν ε/σιν αι Θήβαι E : πόλις omitted by the Scholiast on Homer, Τί. ii. 494 (£v0a νυν etolv at Θήβαι), and by Hercher.
* πνἄς . . . λτ?ψομἐνους E, Scholiast on Homer, J7. ii. 494: Ttvh ληψόμενον SA.
4 ίκούσιον AS : Ακούσιον E.
] With this story of the foundation of Thebes by Cadmus compare Pausanias, ix. 12. 1 eqix. 19. 4 ; Scholiast on Homer, 11. ii. 494; Scholiast on Euripides, Phoeniesae, 638 (who quotes the oracle at full length); Scholiast on Aeschylus, Seven against Thebes, 486; Hyginus, Fab. 178; Ovid, Metamorph. iii. 6 sqq. The Scholiast on Homer (i.e.) agrees almost verbally with Apollodorus, and cites as his authorities the Boeotica of Hellanicus and the third book of Apollodorus. Hence we may suppose that in this narrative Apollodorus followed Hellanicus. According to Pausanias, the cow which
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she should fall down for weariness.1 After receiving such an oracle he journeyed through Phocis; then falling in with a cow among the herds of Pelagon, he followed it behind. And after traversing Boeotia, it sank down where is now the city of Thebes. Wishing to sacrifice the cow to Athena, he sent some of his companions to draw water from the spring of Ares. But a dragon, which some said was the offspring of Ares, guarded the spring and destroyed most of those that were sent. In his indignation Cadmus killed the dragon, and by the advice of Athena sowed its teeth. When they were sown there rose from the ground armed men whom they called Sparti.2 These slew each other, some in a chance brawl, and some in ignorance. But Pherecydes says that when Cadmus saw armed men growing up out of the ground, he flung stones
Cadmus followed bore on each flank a white mark resembling the full moon ; Hyginus says simply that it had the mark of the moon on its flank. Varro says (Rerum rusticarum, iii. 1) that Thebes in Boeotia was the oldest city in the world, having been built by King Ogyges before the great flood. The tradition of its high antiquity has been recently confirmed by the discovery of many Mycenaean remains on the site. See A. D. Kerampoullos, in ’Αρχαιολογιών Δελτίον (Athens, 1917), pp. 1 sqq.
2	That is, “sown.” Compare Euripides, Phoenissae, 939 sq. For the story of the sowing of the dragon’s teeth, see Pausanias, ix. 10. 1 ; Scholiast on Homer, II. ii. 494; Hyginus, Fab. 178; Ovid, Metamorph. iii. 26-130. Similarly, Jason in Colchis sowed some of the dragon’s teeth which he had received from Athena, and from the teeth there sprang up armed men, who fought each other. See Apollodorus, i. 9. 23. As to the dragon-guarded spring at Thebes, see Euripides, Phoenissae, 930 sqq.; Pausanias, ix. 10. 5, with my note. It is a common superstition that springs are guarded by dragons or serpents. Compare The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings, ii. 155 sqq.
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ἔβαλε1 λίθους, οἱ δὲ υπ’ ἀλλήλων νομίζοντες βάλλεσθαι εἰ? μάχην κατέστησαν. περιεσώ-θησαν δὲ πέντε, Εχίων Οὐδαῖος Χθονίος 'Τπερή-
2	νωρ Πέλωρος.1 2 Κάδμος δὲ ἀνθ’ ὧν εκτεινεν ἀίοιον3 ἐνιαυτόν ἐθήτευσεν Ἀρει* ἦν δὲ ὁ ἐνιαυτὸς τότε ὀκτὼ ἔτη.
Μετὰ δὲ τὴν θητείαν 'Αθήνα αν τω την βασι-λείαν* κατεσκεύασε, Ζεὺς δὲ ἔδω κεν αὐτῷ γυναίκα 'Αρμονίαν, ’Αφροδίτης καί Ἀρεος θυγατέρα. καί Πάντες θεοὶ καταλιπὁντες τὸν ουρανόν, ἐν τῇ Καδμεία τὸν γάμον ευωχούμενοι καθύμνησαν. εόωκε δὲ αὐτῇ Κάδμος πέπλον καὶ τον ήφαιστό-τευκτον όρμον, ον ὺπὺ Ήφαιστου λέγουσί τινες όοθηναι Κάδμῳ, Φερεκύδης δὲ ὑπὸ Ευρώπης· ον παρὰ Διὸς αυτήν λαβεΐν. γίνονται δὲ Κάδμῳ θυγατέρες μεν Αύτονόη Ίνω Σεμέλη Ἀγαυή, παῖς δὲ Πολύδωρος. Ίνώ μὲν οὐν Ἀθάμας εγημεν, Αύτονόην δὲ Ἀρισταῖος, Ἀγαυὴν δὲ ’Εχίων.
3	Σεμέλης δὲ Ζεὺς ερασθείς Ἠρας κρυφά συνευνά-
1	ε£αλ€ Α : έβαλλε 8.
2	Πἐλωρος R : Πἐλωρ Α.
:ί σίδιον ΕΑ : 'Αρεος υίόν Herclier.
4 τἡν βασιλείαν E : βασιλείαν S.
1	The names of the five survivors of the Sparti are similarly reported by Pausanias (ix. 5. 3), the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (Argon, iii. 1179), and Hyginus 179). From the Scholiast on Apollonius (i.e.), we learn that their names were given in like manner by Pherecydes, as indeed we might have inferred from Apollodorus’s reference to that author in the present passage. Ovid (Metamorph. iii. 126) mentions that five survived, but he names only one (Echion).
2	The “eternal year” probably refers to the old eight years’ cycle, as to which and the period of a homicide’s banishment, see the note on ii. 5. 11.
3	As to the marriage of Cadmus and Harmonia, see Pindar,
- τᾶ
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at them, and they, supposing that they were being pelted by each other, came to blows. However, five of them survived, Echion, Udaeus, Chthonius, Hype-renor, and Pelorus.1 But Cadmus, to atone for the slaughter, served Ares for an eternal year; and the year was then equivalent to eight years of our reckoning.2
After his servitude Athena procured for him the kingdom, and Zeus gave him to wife Harmonia, daughter of Aphrodite and Ares. And all the gods quitted the sky, and feasting in the Cadinea celebrated the marriage with hymns.3 Cadmus gave her a robe and the necklace wrought by Hephaestus, whicli some say was given to Cadmus by Hephaestus, but Pherecydes says that it was given by Europa, who had received it from Zeus.4 And to Cadmus were born daughters, Autonoe, Ino, Semele, Agave, and a son Polydorus.5 Ino was married to Athamas, Autonoe to Aristaeus, and Agave to Echion. But Zeus loved Semele and bedded with her unknown to
Pyth. iii. 88 (157) sqq. ; Euripides, Phoenissae, 822 sq. ; Theognis, 15-18 ; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 2. 1, v. 48. 5, v. 49.1; Pausanias, iii. 18.12, ix. 12. 3 ; Scriptores rerum mythiearum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 101 (Second Vatican Mytho-grapher, 78, who calls the wife Hermiona).
4	According to another account, this golden necklace was bestowed by Aphrodite on Cadmus or on Harmonia. See Diodorus Siculus, iv. 65. 5 ; Scholiast on Pindar, Pyth. iii. 94 (167); Scholiast on Euripides, Phoenissae, 71. But, according to yet another account, the necklace and robe were both bestowed by Athena. See Diodorus Siculus, v. 49. 1. The Second Vatican Mythographer (78, see preceding note) says that the necklace was made by Vulcan (Hephaestus) at the instigation of Minerva (Athena), and that it was bestowed by him on Harmonia at her marriage.
5	Compare Hesiod, Theog. 975-978 ; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 2. 1. As to the daughters Semele and Ino, compare Pindar, Olymp. ii. 22 (38) sqq.
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ζεται. ἡ δὲ έξαπατηθεΐσα υπό f/Hρα?, κατανεύ-σαντος αὐτῇ Διὸς πᾶν τὺ αίτηθέν ποιήσειν, αἰτεῖται τοιοῦτον αυτόν ἐλθεῖν οἷος ἦλθε μνη-στευὁμενος "Ηραν. Ζεὺς δὲ μὴ δυνάμενος ἀνα-νεὐσαι παραγίνεται εἰς τον θάλαμον αυτής ἐφ’ άρματος άστραπάίς ὁμοῦ καὶ βρονταΐς, καί κεραυνόν ΐησιν. Σεμέλης δὲ διὰ τὸν φόβον έκλιπουσης, έξαμηνιαΐον τό βρέφος εζαμβλωθέν εκ του πυρός άρπάσας ενέρραψε τω μηρῳ. άποθανούσης δὲ Σεμέλης, αἱ λοιπαὶ Κάδμου θυγατέρες διήνεγκαν λόγον, συνηυνήσθαι θνητω τινι Σεμέλην καί καταψεύσασθαι Διός, καί <οτι>Ύ διὰ τοῦτο ἐκε-ραυνώθη, κατά δὲ τον χρόνον τον καθήκοντα Διόνυσον γέννα Ζεὺς λύσας τὰ ράμματα, και δίδωσιν Ερμῇ. ὁ δὲ κομίζει προς Ίνώ καὶ Ἀθάμαντα καὶ πείθει τρέφειν ως κόρην. ἀγα-νακτήσασα δὲ Ἠρα μανίαν αυτοις ενέβαλε, και Ἀθάμας μὲν τον πρεσβύτερον παῖδα Αέαρχον ως ἔλαφον θηρεύσας ἀπέκτεινεν, *Ινὼ δὲ τον Μελι-
1	ὅτι inserted by Hercher.
1	For the loves of Zeus and Semele and the birth of Dionysus, see Hesiod, Theog. 940-942; Euripides, Bacchae, 1 sqq 242 βςη., 286 «ςς. ; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 2. 2 sqv. 52. 2 ; Philostratus, Imag. i. 13; Pausanias, iii. 24. 3, ix. 5. 2; Scholiast on Homer, II. xiv. 325 (who copies Apollodorus without mentioning him); Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. ii. 25 (44); Lucian, Dial. deorum, ix.; Nonnus and Nicetas, in Westermann’s Mythographi Graeci, Appendix Narrationum, lxxi. p. 385 ; Ovid, Metamorph. iii. 259 sqq.; Hyginue, Fab. 167 and 179; Fulgentius, Mytholog. ii. 15; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. i. 12 ; Scriptoree rerum mythica-rum Lotini, ed. G. H. Bede, vol. i. pp. 38 sq., 102 (First Vatican Mythographer, 120 ; Second Vatican Mythographer, 79).
2	So the intent Dionysus is described by the Scholiast on
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Hera.1 Now Zeus had agreed to do for her whatever she asked, and deceived by Hera she asked that he would come to her as he came when he was wooing Hera. Unable to refuse, Zeus came to her bridal chamber in a chariot, with lightnings and thunder-ings, and launched a thunderbolt. But Semele expired of fright, and Zeus, snatching the sixth-month abortive child 2 from the fire, sewed it in his thigh. On the death of Semele the other daughters of Cadmus spread a report that Semele had bedded with a mortal man, and had falsely accused Zeus, and that therefore she had been blasted by thunder. But at the proper time Zeus undid the stitches and gave birth to Dionysus, and entrusted him to Hermes. And he conveyed him to Ino and Athamas, and persuaded them to rear him as a girl.8 But Hera indignantly drove them mad, and Athamas hunted his elder son Learchus as a deer and killed him,4 and Ino threw Melicertes into a boiling
Homer, II. xiv. 325, who however may be copying Apollo-dorus, though he refers to the Bacchae of Euripides. But Lucian {Dial, deorum. ix. 2) and Nonnus (in Westermann’s Mythographi Graeci, p. 385) speak of the infant as a seventh-month child at birth.
3	So Achilles is said to have been dressed in his youth as a girl at the court of Lycomedes, king of Scyros. See below, iii. 13. 8 note. These traditions may embody reminiscences of an old custom of dressing boys as girls in order to avert the evil eye. See my article, “ The Youth of Achilles,” The Classical Review, vii. (1893), pp. 292 sq.% and my note on Pausanias, i. 22. 6.
4	Compare Pausanias, i. 44. 7, ix. 34. 7 ; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 229 ; Schol. on Homer, Od. v. 334 ; Hygirms, Fab. 2 and 4 ; Ovicl, Fasti, vi. 489 sqq.; id. Metamorph. iv. 512 sqqr, Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. i. 12; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. v. 241 ; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bede, vol. i. p. 102 (Second Vatican Mythographer, 79).
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κερτην εἰς ττεπυρωμυενον λέβητα ρίψασα, ειτα βαστάσασα μετὰ νεκρού τοῦ παιδὺς ἦλατο κατὰ βυθόν.1 καί Λευκοθέα μὲν αὐτὴ καλείται, Παλαίμων δὲ ὁ παῖς, όντως όνομασθεντες ὑπὸ τῶν πλεόντων* τοῖς χειμαζόμενοι? γὰρ βοηθοΰσιν. ετεθη δὲ ἐπὶ Μελικέρτῃ <ὁ>1 2 3 4 ἀγὼν τῶν Ίσθμιων, Σίσυφον θέντος. Διόνυσον δε Ζευς εις εριφον άΧΚάξας τον f/H ρα ς θυμόν εκλεψε, και λαβών αυτόν fΕρμῆς πρὸς νύμφας εκόμισεν εν Νύση κατοικούσας τής ’Ασίας, ας ύστερον Ζεὺς κατα-στερίσας ωνόμασεν fTἄδας.
1 £υ0ο9 ES : £υ0ών Α. 2 ό inserted by He roller.
1	Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 229 ; Scholiast on Pindar, Isthm., Argum. p. 514, ed. Boeckh.
2	On Ino and Melicertes see also Pausanias, i. 42. 6, i. 44. 7 ii. 1. 3, iv. 34. 4; Zenobius, Gent. iv. 38; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 107, 229-231 ; Scholiast on Homer, II. viii. 86, and on Od. v. 334; Scholiast on Euripides, Medea, 1284; Hyginus, Fab. 2 and 4; Ovid, Metamorph. iv. 519-542 ; id. Fasti, vi. 491 sqq.; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. v. 241 ; Tiactantius Placidus, on Statius, T/ie6. i. 12; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 102 (Second Vatican Mythographer, 79).
3	On the foundation of the Isthmian games in honour of Melicertes, see Pausanias, i. 44. 8, ii. 1. 3; Scholiasts on Pindar, IsthmArgum. pp. 514, 515, ed. Boeckh ; Scholiasts on Euripides, Medea, 1284; Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. ii. 34, p. 29, ed. Potter ; Zenobius, Cent. iv. 38 : Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 107, 229-231; Hyginus, Fab. 2.
4	Dionysus bore the title of Kid. See Hesychius, s.v. Έρίφος 6 Διόνυσος; Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. *Aκρώραα. When the gods fled into Egypt to escape the fury of Typhon, Dionysus is said to have been turned into a goat. See Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 28 ; Ovid, Metamorph. v. 39 ; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bede, vol. i. p. 29 (First Vatican Mythographer, 86). As a god of fertility, Dionysus appears to have been conceived as embodied, now
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cauldron,1 then carrying it with the dead child she sprang into the deep. And she herself is called Leucothoe, and the boy is called Palaemon, such being the names they get from sailors; for they succour storm-tossed mariners.- And the Isthmian games were instituted by Sisyphus in honour of Melicertes.3 But Zeus eluded the wrath of Hera by turning Dionysus into a kid,4 and Hermes took him and brought him to the nymphs who dwelt at Nysa in Asia, whom Zeus afterwards changed into stars and named them the Hyades.5
in the form of a goat, now in the form of a bull ; and his worshippers accordingly entered into communion with him by rending and devouring live goats and bulls. See Spirits of the Com and of the Wild, i. 12 sqq., ii. 1 sqq. The goat was the victim regularly sacrificed in the rites of Dionysus, because the animal injured the vine by gnawing it ; but the reason thus alleged for the sacrifice may have been a later interpretation. See Virgil, Georg, ii. 380-384, who refers the origin both of tragedy and of comedy to these sacrifices of goats in honour of the wine-ged. Compare Varro, Rerum Rusticarum, i. 2. 19; Ovid, Fasti, i. 353 sqq.; Cornutus, Theologiae Groeeae Compendium, 30; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. iii. 118.
ά Apollodoms seems here to be following Pherecydes, who related how the infant Dionysus was nursed by the Hyades. See the Scholiast on Homer, II. xviii. 486 ; Hyginus, Astro-nom. ii. 21 ; Scholiast on Germanicus, Aratea (in Martianus Capella, ed. Fr. Eyssenhardt, p. 396) ; Fragmenta Histori-corum Graecorum, ed. C. Muller, i. 84. Frag. 46. Nothing could be more appropriate than that the god of the vine should be nursed by the nymphs of the rain. According to Diodorus Siculus (iii. 59. 2, iii. 64. 5, iii. 65 7, iii. 66. 3), Nysa, the place where the nymphs reared Dionysus, was in Arabia, which is certainly not a rainy country ; but he admits (iii. 66. 4, iii. 67. 5) that others placed Nysa in Africa, or, as he calls it, Libya, away in the west beside the great ocean, Herodotus speaks of »ysa as “in Ethiopia, above Egypt” (ii. 146), and he mentions “the Ethiopians who
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4	Αὐτονὁης δὲ καὶ Άρισταίον παῖς Ἀκταίων ἐγένετο, ος τραφείς παρὰ Χείρων ι κυνηγὸς ἐδι-δάχθη, καὶ ἔπειτα ύστερον1 ἐν τῷ Κιθαιρώνι κατεβρώθη υπ ο τῶν Ιδίων κυνών. καὶ τοῦτον ἐτελευτησε τον τρόπον, ως μὲν Ἀκονσίλαος λείγει, μηνίσαντος τοῦ Διὸς ὅτι ἐμνηστεύσατο Σεμἐλην, ώς δὲ οἱ πλείονες, ὅτι τὴν Ἀρτεμιν λουομένην εἶδε. καί φασι την θεόν παραίρημα αυτού την μορφήν εἰς ἔλαφον ἀλλάξαι, καὶ τοῖς επομενοις αὐτῷ πεντήκοντα κνσίν έμβαλειν λύσσαν, ὑφ’ ὧν κατὰ ayvoiav εβρώθη. άπολομίνου1 2 δὲ Ἀκταίω-νος3 οι κύνες επιζητούντες τὸν δεσπότην κατω-ρνοντο, καὶ ζήτησιν ποιούμενοι παρεηενοντο ἐπὶ τὺ τοῦ Χείρωνος ἄντρον, ος εἴδωλον κατε-σκεύασεν Ἀκταίωνος, δ καὶ τὴν λύπην αυτών επαυσε.
[τὰ4 ονόματα των Άκταίωνος κυνων εκ των . . .
οὓτω
δὴ νυν καλόν σώμα περισταδὸν, ἡὑτε θῆρος, τοῦδε δάσαντο κύνες κρατεροί. πὲλας ήἈρκενα5 πρώτη.-
1	άτειτα ύστερον ES. έπειτα is apparently omitted in the other MSS.
2	ἀπολομἐνου R : απολλυμἐνου A.
3	*Ακταίωνο$ ESA : Άκταίονος Heyne, Westermann, Muller, Bekker.
4	The passage enclosed in square brackets, which contains a list of Actaeon’s dogs, has probably been interpolated from some other source. It is wanting in the Vatican Epitome (E) and the Sabbaitic fragments (S.).
β ’Άρκενα A : yAρκυα Aegius, Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker : *Αρπυχα Scaliger : *Αργία Mitscherlich : ‘'Aλ/caiva Bergk.
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Autonoe and Aristaeus had a son Actaeon, who was bred by Chiron to be a hunter and then afterwards was devoured on Cithaeron by his own dogs.1 He perished in that way, according to Acusilaus, because Zeus was angry at him for wooing Semele; but according to the more general opinion, it was because he saw Artemis bathing. And they say that the goddess at once transformed him into a deer, and drove mad the fifty dogs in his pack, which devoured him unwittingly. Actaeon being gone, the dogs sought their master howling lamentably and in the search they came to the cave of Chiron, who fashioned an image of Actaeon, which soothed their grief.
The names of Actaeon’s dogs from the ....
So
Now surrounding his fair body, as it were that of a beast,
The strong dogs rent it. Near Arcena first.
dwell about sacred Nysa and hold the festivals in honour of Dionysus” (iii. 97). But in fact Nysa was sought by the ancients in many different and distant lands and was probably mythical, perhaps invented to explain the name of Dionysus. See Stephanus Byzantius and Hesychius, s.v. Νύσα ; A. Wiedemann, on Herodotus, ii. 146 ; T. W. Allen and E. E. Sikes, on Homeric Hymn to Dionysus, i. 8. p. 4.
1 As to Actaeon and his dogs, see Diodorus Siculus, iv. 3-5 ; Nonnus, Dionys, v. 287 sgq. ; Palaephatus, De incredib. 3 ; Nonnus, in Westermann’s Mythographi Graeci, Appendix Narrationum, 6, p. 360 ; Hyginus, Fab. 181 ; Ovid, Meta-morph. iii. 138 sq.; Fulgentius, Mytholog. iii. 3 ; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 103 (Second Vatican Mythographer, 81). Hyginus and Ovid give lists of the dogs’ names.
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. . . μετὰ ταὑτην ἄλκιμα τέκνα, Λυγκεὺς καὶ Βάλιος1 πόδα? αἰνετὁς, ὴδ’ Ἀμά-ρυνθος.—
καὶ τούτους ὀνομαστὶ διηνεκεως κατὲλεξε·2 καὶ τότε Ἀκταίων ἔθανεν Διὸς ἐννεσίῃσι.3 πρώτοι yap μεΧαν αἷμα πίον4 σφετέροιο ἄνακτος Σπαρτὸς τ’ Ὀμαργός5 τε Βορὸς τ’ αίψηροκέ-λευθος.
οὐτοι δ’6 Άκταίου πρώτοι φάγον αἷμα τ’ ἔλαψταν.' τοὺς δὲ μετ’ ἄλλοι Πάντες ἐπἐσσυθεν8 έμμε-μαώτες.—
ἀργαλἐων οδυνών ακος ἔμμεναι ἀνθρώποισιν.]
Υ. Διόνυσος δὲ εὺρετὴς άμπέΧον γενόμενος, Ἠρας μανίαν αύτω εμβαΧούσης π^ριπΧαναται
1	Βαλίος Mitscherlich : £ανἐς Α.
2	καί τούτους όνομαστι διην€κ4ως κατἐλε|ε Scaliger : καί oDs δνομαστί ὅιἡνεγκεν . . ως καταλ4£τ) Wagner.
3	/cal τάτε *Ακταίων εὅανεν Δι ὅς ἐννετῷσι Heyne, Wester-mann, Muller, Bekker (except that he reads alt/eaipai for ἐννεσίῃσι). 20ανεν is Aegius’s correction of the MS. reading κτάναι (A) or κτοῖνε (PRC). Wagner edits the passage thus: . . . τΛτ* ΆκταΊον κτάναι &tbs αινεσίρσι. Bergk proposed to read κτεῖναν for κτάναι or κτεῖνε. 4 ιτίον Scaliger : ἀπὅ A.
δ *'Ωμαργος Bekker : &v ἀργὅς Α : Οὅαργος Heyne : ‘Όμαργος Bergk. 6 ουτοι δ’ R : ου δ* Α.
7	Ιλαψαν Ruhnken : £ὅαψαν Α.
8	ἐπίσσυβεν Scaliger : ἐπἐσσυὅον Α.
1 As to the discovery of the vine by Dionysus and the wanderings of the god, see Diodorus Siculus, iii. 62 eg., iv. I.655., iv· 2. 5sqq.; Strabo, xv\ 1. 7-9, pp. 687 sg. The story of the rovings of Dionysus, and in particular of his journey to India, was probably suggested by a simple observation of the wide geographical diffusion of the vine. Wherever the plant was cultivated and wine made from the grapes, there it would be supposed that the vine-god must have tarried, dispensing the boon or the bane of hie gifts to
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.... after her a mighty brood, Lynceus and Balius goodly-footed, and Amaryn-thus.—
And these he enumerated continuously by name. And then Actaeon perished at the instigation of Zeus. For the first that drank their master’s black blood Were Spartus and Omargus and Bores, the swift on the track.
These first ate of Actaeon and lapped his blood.
And after them others rushed on him eagerly .... To be a remedy for grievous pains to men.
V.	Dionysus discovered the vine,1 and being driven mad by Hera 2 he roamed about Egypt and
mortals. There seems to be some reason to think that the original home of the vine was in the regions to the south of the Black Sea, the Caucasus, and the Caspian Sea, where the plant still grows wild “ with the luxuriant wildness of a tropical creeper, clinging to tall trees and producing abundant fruit without pruning or cultivation.” See A. de Candolle, Origin of Cultivated Plants (London, 1884), pp. 191 sqq. Compare A. Engler, in Victor Hehn, Kulturpftanzen und Hausthiere in threm Ubergang aus Asien7 (Berlin, 1902), pp. 85 sqq. But these regions are precisely those which Dionysus was supposed to have traversed on his journeys. Certainly the idea of the god’s wanderings cannot have been suggested, as appears to be sometimes imagined, by the expedition of Alexander the Great to India (see F. A. Voigt, in W. H. Roscher’s Lexikon der griech. und rom. Mythologie, i. 1087), since they are described with geographical precision by Euripides, who died before Alexander the Great was born. In his famous play, The Bocchae (vv. 13-20), the poet introduces the god himself describing his journey over Lydia, Phrygia, Bactria, Media, and all Asia. And by Asia the poet did not mean the whole continent of Asia as we understand the word, for most of it was unknown to him; he meant only the southern portion of it from the Mediterranean to the Indus, in great part of which the vine appears to be native.
2 Compare Euripides, Cyclops, 3 sq.
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Αίγυπτον τε καὶ Συρίαν. καί τ ο μὲν πρώτον Πρωτεὺς αυτόν υποδέχεται βασιλεύ? Αἰγυπτίων, αὖθις δὲ εἰς Κύβελα τῆ? Φρυγίας άφικνειται, κἀκεῖ καθ αρθείς υπό (Ρεας καὶ τὰς τελετὰς εκμα-θών, καὶ λαβών παρ εκείνης την στολήν, [ἐπὶ ’Ινδούς]1 διὰ τὴς Θράκης ἡπείγετο. Αυκούρηος δὲ παῖς Δρύαντος, Ή&ωνών βασιλεύων, οι Στρυ-μόνα πόταμον παροικοΰσι, πρώτος ύβρίσας εξέ-βαλεν αυτόν. καὶ Διόνυσος μεν εις θάλασσαν προς Θέτιν τὴν Νηρἐως κατεφυηε, Βάκχαι δὲ ἐγἐνοντο αιχμάλωτοι καί το συνεπόμενον Σατύ-ρων πλήθος αὐτῷ. αυθις δὲ αἱ Βάκ^αι ελύθησαν ἐξαίφνης, ΑυκούρΎψ δὲ μανίαν ενεποίησε1 2 Διόνυσος. ὁ δὲ μεμηνως Δρύαντα τον παἷδα, αμπέλου νομίζων κλήμα κόπτειν, πελεκει πλήξας άπε-
1	ἐπ·Ι Ίνδοί/y. These words are out of place here. Wagner
is probably right in thinking that we should either omit them (with Hercher) or insert στρατεόσας after them, so as to give the meaning:	“and after marching against the
Indians he hastened through Thrace.”
2	ἐνεποιη τε Heyne : 4ποίησ€ A.
1	The visit of Dionysus to Egypt was doubtless invented to explain the close resemblance which the ancients traced between the worships of Osiris and Dionysus. See Herodotus, ii. 42, 49, and 144 ; Diodorus Siculus, i. 11. 3, i. 13. 5, i. 96.5, iv. 1. 6; Plutarch, Isie et Osiris, 28, 34, and 35; Tibullus, i. 7. 29 sqq. For the same reason Nysa, the place where Dionysus was supposed to have been reared, was by some people believed to be in the neighbourhood of Egypt. See Homeric Hymn to Dionysus, i. 8 sq.; Diodorus Siculus, i. 15. 6, iv. 2. 3.
2	For the association of Dionysus with Phrygia, see Euripides, Bacchae, 58 sq., 78 sqq., where the chorus of Bacchanals is represented escorting Dionysus from the mountains of Phrygia to Greece. According to one account, Dionysus was
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Syria. At first he was received by Proteus, king of Egypt,1 but afterwards he arrived at Cybela in Phrygia.2 And there, after he had been purified by Rhea and learned the rites of initiation, he received from her the costume and hastened through Thrace against the Indians. But Lycurgus, son of Dryas, was king of the Edonians, who dwell beside the river Strymon, and he was the first who insulted and expelled him.8 Dionysus took refuge in the sea with Thetis, daughter of Nereus, and the Bacchanals were taken prisoners together with the multitude of Satyrs that attended him. But afterwards the Bacchanals were suddenly released, and Dionysus drove Lycurgus mad. And in his madness he struck his son Dryas dead with an axe, imagining that he was lopping a branch of a vine, and when he had cut off
reared by the great Phrygian goddess Rhea (Stephanus Byzantine, e.v. Μάσταυρα). These legends were probably intended to explain the resemblances between the Bacchic and the Phrygian religions, especially in respect of their wild ecstatic and orgiastic rites.
8 For the story of the hostility of Lycurgus to Dionysus, see Homer, II. vi. 129 eqq.y with the Scholia; Sophocles, Antigone, 955 eqqTzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 273 ; Hyginus, Fab. 132; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. iii. 14 ; Scrip-* tores rerum mythicarum LcUini, ed. G. H. Bede, vol. i. p. 39 (First Vatican Mythographer, 122). According to Sophocles, it would seem that Lycurgus suffered nothing worse at the hands of his subjects than imprisonment in a cave, where his frenzy gradually subsided. According to Hyginus, Servius, and the First Vatican Mythographer, the furious king, in attempting to cut down the vines, lopped off one of his own feet or even both his legs. It appears to be a common belief that a woodman who cuts a sacred tree with an axe wounds himself in so doing. See W. Mannhardt, Baumkultus, pp. 36 eq. It is said that when the missionary Jerome of Prague was preaching to the heathen Lithuanians and persuading them to cut down their sacred woods, one of the converts,
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κτεινε, καὶ ακρωτήριασαν αυτόν ἐσωφρὁνησε.1 τῆς δὲ γῆς άκαρπου μενούσην, ἔχρησεν ὁ θεὺς καρποφορησειν αυτήν, ἄν θανατωθή Λυκούργος. Ἠδωνοὶ δὲ ἀκοὑσαντες εἰς τὺ Παγγαῖον αυτόν
1	ἐσωφρὅνησβ Aegius : ἐσωφρὅνισε Α.
moved by his exhortation, struck at an ancient oak with an axe, but wounded himself in the legp and fell to the ground. See Aeneas Sylvius, Opera (Bdle, 1571), p. 418 [wrongly numbered 420]. The accident to this zealous convert closely resembles the one which is said to have befallen the Edonian king in a similar attempt on the sacred vine.
1 Greek murderers used to cut off the extremities, such as the ears and noses, of their victims, fasten them on a string, and tie the string round the necks and under the armpits of the murdered men. One motive assigned for this custom, and probably the original one, was the wish by thus mutilating the dead man to weaken him so that he, or rather his ghost, could not take vengeance on his murderer (ίνα, ψασίν, ἀσὅενἡς γἐνοιτο πρὅς τb άντιτίσασθαι τόν φονία, Scholiast on Sophocles, Electra, 445 ; ὅιἄ τούτων ώσπερ τἡν δύναμιν istivuv [soil. τών αναιρεθίντων] &φαιρούμ*νοι, ὅιἄ τό μἡ παὅεῖν ἐς ύστερόν τι fcivbv trap' ἐκεινων, Suidas, s.v. μασχαλισθηναι). On this barbarous custom see the Scholiast on Sophocles, I.e.; Suidas, I.e.; Hesychius and Photius, Lexicon, β.ν. μασχαλίσματα ; Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon, iv. 477. According to one account (Scholiast on Sophocles, I.e.), the murderer fastened the extremities of his victim about his own person, but the better attested and more probable account is that he tied them about the mutilated body of his victim. Compare E. Rohde, Psyche9, i. 322-326 ; R. C. Jebb, on Sophocles, Electra, 445, with the Appendix, pp. 211 sq. The practice is perhaps illustrated by an original drawing in the Ambrosian manuscript of the Iliad, which represents the Homeric episode of Dolon (II. x. 314 sqq.); in the drawing the corpse of the slain Dolon is depicted shorn of its feet and hands, which lie beside it, while Ulysses holds Dolon’s severed bead in his hand. Soe Annali deW Insiituto di Corresponds,nza Archeologica (Rome, 1875), tav. d’agg. R.; A. Baumeieter,
3*8
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his son’s extremities,1 he recovered his senses.2 But the land remaining barren, the god declared oracularly that it would bear fruit if Lyeurgus were put to death. On hearing that, the £donians led him to
Denkmaler dee Jdaesiechen Alter turns, i. 460 eg., fig. 506. It appears to be a widespread belief that the ghost of one who has died a violent death is dangerous to his slayer, but that he can be rendered powerless for mischief by maiming his body in such a way as would have disabled him in life. For example, some of the Australian aborigines used to cut off the thumbs of the right hands of dead enemies to prevent their ghosts from throwing spears. See A. Oldfield, “The Aborigines of Australia,” Transactions of the Ethnological Society of London, iii. (1865) p. 287. In Travancore the spirits of murderers who have been hanged are thought to be very mischievous; hence, in order to prevent them from doing harm, it used to be customary to cut off the heels of the criminal with a sword or to hamstring him as he swung on the gallows. See S. Mateer, The Land of Charity (London, (1871), pp. 203 eg. In Armenia, when a person falls sick soon after the death of a member of the family, it is supposed that the sickness is caused by the dead man, who cannot rest in his grave until he has drawn away one of his kinsfolk to the spirit land. To prevent this catastrophe, the body of the deceased is disinterred and decapitated,and to make assurance doubly sure the head is smashed or a needle is stuck into it and into the heart. See Manuk Abeghian, Der armenische VoVcsglaube (Leipsic, 1899), p. 11. In some parts of West Africa it is similarly customary to disinter and decapitate a corpse of a person whose ghost is supposed to be causing sickness, “ because the deceased, having his head cut off, will not have the same strength as before, and consequently will not be in a position to trouble him (the patient).” See J. B. Labat, Relation Historigue de VEthiopie Occidentals (Paris, 1732), i. 208.
2	So Orestes, driven mad by the Furies of his murdered mother, is said to have recovered his senses on biting off one of his own fingers (Pausanias, νϋϊ. 34. 2). By the sacrifice he may be supposed to have appeased the anger of his mother’s ghost, who was thought to be causing his madness. Compare Folk lore in the Old Testament, iii. 240 sg.
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άπayayόvτες ορος ἔδησαν, κἀκεῖ κατμ Διονύσου βούλησιν ὑπο ίππων Βιαφθαρεις απίθανε.
2	Διελθὼν δὲ Θράκην [καὶ τὴν ’Ινδικήν άπασαν, στήλα? ἐκεῖ στήσας]1 ἦκεν εἰς Θήβας, teal τὰς 'γυναίκας ἡνάγκασε καταλιπουσας τ ας οικίας βακχεὐειν ἐν τῷ Κιθαιρῶνι. Πενθεὺς δὲ γεννηθείς ἐξ Ἀγαυῆς Ἐχίονι, παρὰ Κάδμου είληφώς την βασιλείαν, διεκώλυε ταῦτα γίνεσθαι, καὶ παραηενόμενος εἰς Κιθαιρώνα των Βακγων κατάσκοπος ύπο της μητρος Ἀγαυῆς κατὰ μανίαν εμελίσθη· ενόμισε yap αυτόν θηρίον είναι. Βει-ξας δὲ Θηβαίοις ὅτι θεὸς ἐστιν, ἦκεν εἰς Ἀργος, κἀκεῖ* i. 2 πάλιν ου τιμών των αυτόν εξέμηνε τὰς γυναῖκας, αι δὲ εν τοῖς ορεσι τούς επιμαστιΒίους εγουσαι3 παῖδας τὰς σάρκας αυτών εσιτοΰντο.
3	βουλόμένος δὲ ἀπὸ τῆς Ικαρίας εἰς Νάξον Βιακο-μισθηναι, Τυρρηνών ληστρικήν εμισθώσατο τρι-ήρη. οἱ δὲ αυτόν ενθεμενοι Νάξον μὲν παρἐπλεον, ήπείηοντο δὲ εἰ? τὴν *Ασίαν άπεμπόλησοντες.
6 δὲ τον μὲν ιστόν4 καὶ τὰς κώπας εποίησεν οφεις, το δὲ σκάφος επλησε κισσού και βοής αυλών οι δὲ εμμανεΐς γενὁμενοι κατὰ τῆς θαλάττης ἔφυγον
1	The words enclosed in brackets are probably an interpolation, as Heyne thought. Hercher omits them.
2	κακάνων Eberhard.
8 Ηουσαι A. Ludwich, perhaps rightly. But we should expect ἐψἡσασαι.
** /στὅν Aegius : Ισθμόν Α.
1 The king thus done to death was perhaps supposed to die in the character of the god ; for Dionysus himself was said to have been rent in pieces by the Titans. See Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 3rd ed. ii. 98 Spirits of the Com and of the Wild,
i. 24 eg.
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Mount Pangaeum and bound him, and there by the will of Dionysus he died, destroyed by horses.1
Having traversed Thrace and the whole of India and set up pillars there,2 he came to Thebes, and forced the women to abandon their houses and rave in Bacchic frenzy on Cithaeron. · But Pentheus, whom Agave bore to Echion, had succeeded Cadmus in the kingdom, and he attempted to put a stop to these proceedings. And coming to Cithaeron to spy on the Bacchanals, he was torn limb from limb by his mother Agave in a fit of madness; for she thought lie was a wild beast.3 And having shown the Thebans that he was a god, Dionysus came to Argos, and there again, because they did not honour him, he drove the women mad, and they on the mountains devoured the flesh of the infants whom they carried at their breasts.4 And wishing to be ferried across from Icaria to Naxos he hired a pirate ship of Tyrrhenians. But when they had put him on board, they sailed past Naxos and made for Asia, intending to sell him. Howbeit, he turned the mast and oars into snakes, and filled the vessel with ivy and the sound of flutes. And the pirates went mad, and leaped into the sea, and were turned
2	Compare J. Tzetzes, Ghiliades, viii. 582 sqq.
3	In these lines Apollodorus has summarized the argument of the Bocchae of Euripides ; for the death of Pentheus, see w. 1043 sqq. Compare Hyginus, Fab. 184 ; Ovid, Meta-morph. iii. 511 sqq., especially 701 sqq.; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 103 (Second Vatican Mythographer, 83). Aeschylus wrote a tragedy on the subject of Pentheus (Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck‘2, pp. 60 sq.).
4	The reference is to the madness of the daughters of Proetus. See above, ii. 2. 2 note.
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και iyevovro δελφῖνες. ως δὲ1 μαθὁντες αυτόν θεόν άνθρωποι ἐτίμων, ὁ δὲ ἀναγαγὼν ἐξ Ἀ ιΒον την μητέρα, καὶ προσαγορεὑσας θυώνην, μετ’ αυτής εἰς ουρανον ἀνῆλθεν.
1	&s δε Muller, Westermann: δ ὅε Heyne: «ς δε Bekker, Hercher, Wagner.·
1 The story of Dionysus and the pirates is the theme of the Homeric Hymn No. VII. To Dionysus. Compare Ovid, Meta· morph. iii. 581 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 134 ; id. Astronom. ii. 17; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. i. 67; Scriptores rerum mythicarwm Lotini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 39, 133 (First Vatican Mythographer, 123 ; Second Vatican Mythographer, 171)
54 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 25. 4. Dionysus is said to have gone down to hell to fetch up his mother Semele at Lema, where he plunged into the Alcyonian Lake, a pool which was supposed to be bottomless and therefore to afford an easy access to the nether world. See Pausanias ii. 37. 5 ; and for a description of the pool as it is at the present time, see my commentary on Pausanias, vol. v. pp. 604 sq. Never having been in hell before, Dionysus did not know how to go there, and he was reduced to the necessity of asking the way. A certain Prosy inn us pointed it out to the deity on condition of receiving a certain reward. When Dionysus returned from the lower world, he found that his guide had died in the meantime; but he punctually paid the promised reward to the dead man at his grave with the help of a branch of fig wood, which he whittled into an appropriate shape. This story was told to explain the similar implements which figured prominently in the pro-cesaions of Dionysus. See Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. ii. 34, pp. 29 sqed. Potter; Nonnus, in Westermann’s Mythographi Oroecij Appendix Narrationum. xxii. 1, p. 368; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 212; Arnobius, Adversus Notiones, v. 28 ; Hvginus, Astronom. ii. 5. Pausanias calls the god’s guide Polymnue, unless that form of the name is the mistake of a copyist for Prosymnus, as seems to be suggested by the epithet Prosyrana, which was applied to Deineter in the sacred grove at Lerna, where Dionysus also had an image. See Pausanias, ii. 37. 1. However, Hyginus gives HypoTipnus as the name of the guide to hell. Every year the descent of the god through the deep water was
332
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into dolphins.1 Thus men perceived that he was a god and honoured him ; and heaving brought up his mother from Hades and named her Thyone, he ascended up with her to heaven.2
celebrated with nocturnal rites on the reedy margin of the pool (Pausanias, ii. 37. 6). The pious Pausanias shrank from divulging the nature of the rites ; but from Plutarch we learn that a lamb was thrown into the lake as an offering to the warder of hell, while on trumpets hidden in the god’s leafy emblems the buglers blew blasts which, startling the stillness and darkness of night, were believed to summon up the lost Dionysus from the watery depths. See Plutarch, leia et Osiris, 35. Perhaps in answer to this bugle call an actor, dressed in the vine-god’s garb, may have emerged dripping from the pool to receive the congratulations of the worshippers on his rising from the dead. However, according to others, the resurrection of Dionysus and his mother took place, not in the gloomy swamp at Lerna, but on the beautiful, almost landlocked, bay of Troezen, where nowadays groves of oranges and lemons, interspersed with the dark foliage of tall cypresses, fringe the margin of the calm blue water at the foot of the rugged mountains. See Pausanias, ii. 31. 2. Plutarch has drawn a visionary picture of the scene of the ascension. It was, he says, a mighty chasm like the caves sacred to Bacchus, mantled with woods and green grass and blooming flowers of every sort, and exhaling a delicious, an intoxicating, perfume, while all about it the souls of the departed circled and stooped upon the wing like flights of birds, but did not dare to cross its tremendous depth. It was called the Place of Forgetfulness. See Plutarch, De sera numinis vindicta, 22, pp. 565 sq. Δ pretty story was told of the device by which Dionysus induced the grim warden of the dead to release the soul of his mother from the infernal gaol. It is said that Hades consented to set her free provided that her son would send of his best beloved to replace her shade in the world of shadows. Now of all the things in the world the dearest to Dionysus were the ivy, the vine, and the myrtle ; so of these he sent the myrtle, and that is why the initiated in his rites wreathed their brows with myrtle leaves. See Scholiast on Aristophanes, Frogs, 330. The harrying of hell is the theme of Aristophanes’s amusing comedy The Frogs.
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4	Ό δὲ Κάδμος μετὰ 'Αρμονίας Θήβας εκλιπών προς Έγγελέας1 παραγίνεται, τούτοις δὲ ὑπὸ ’Ιλλυριών πόλεμουμένοις 6 θεὺς εγρησεν ’Ιλλυριών κρατήσειν, ἐὰν ηγεμόνας Κάδμου καὶ 'Αρμονίαν ἔχωσιν. οἷ δὲ πεισθέν τες ποιούνται κατ α ’Ιλλυριών ηγεμόνας τούτους και κρατουσι. καὶ βασιλεύει Κάδμος ’Ιλλυριών, καὶ παῖς Ίλλυριος αὐτῷ γίνεται, αύθις δὲ μετὰ 'Αρμονίας εις δράκοντα μεταβαλων εις Ἠλύσιον πεδίον υπό Διὸς έξεπέμφθη.
γ> Πολύδωρος δὲ Θηβών βασιλεύς γενόμενος Νυκ-τηίδα γαμεΐ, Νυκτἐως <τοῦ>2 Χθονίον θυγατέρα, καὶ γέννα Αάβδακον. οντος ἀπώλετο, μετὰ3 Πενθἐα ἐκείνῳ φρονώ ν παραπλήσια. καταλι-πόντος δὲ Ααβδάκου παϊδα ενιαυσιαϊον Λάϊον, τὴν αργήν άφείλετο Λύκος, εως οὔτος ἦν παῖς, αδελφός ων Νυκτἐως. άμφότεροι δε [ἀπὸ Εὐ-
1	Εγχελἐας R : αγχελἐας Α. 2 του inserted by Aegius.
3	κατά Siebelis.
1 As to the departure of Cadmus and Harinonia to Illyria and their transformation into snakes in that country, where their tomb was shown in later ages, see Apollonius Rhodius, Argon, iv. 516 sqq. ; Dionysius Periegetes, Orbie Descriptio, 390 sqq., with the commentary of Eustathius on v. 391 ; Strabo, i. 2. 39, p. 46, vii. 7. 8, p. 326 ; Pausanias, ix. 5. 3; Athenaeus, xi. 5, p. 462 b; Stephanus Byzantius, e.v. Αυρρά· χιον ; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, iv. 393 sqq. ; Ovid, Metamorph. iv. 563-603; Hyginus, Fab. 6; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. iii. 290; Scriptores rerum mythicarum LcUini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 48 (First Vatican Mythographer, 150). Euripides mentions the transformation of the couple into snakes, but without speaking of their banishment to Illyria {Bacchae, 1530 sq.), probably because there is a long
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But Cadmus and Harmonia quitted Thebes and went to the Encheleans. As the Encheleans were being attacked by the Illyrians, the god declared by an oracle that they would get the better of the Illyrians if they had Cadmus and Harmonia as their leaders. They believed him, and made them their leaders against the Illyrians, and got the better of them. And Cadmus reigned over the Illyrians, and a son Illyrius was born to him. But afterwards he was, along with Harmonia, turned into a serpent and sent away by Zeus to the Elysian Fields.1
Polydorus, having become king of Thebes, married Nycteis, daughter of Nycteus, son of Chthonius, and begat Labdacus, who perished after Pentheus because he was like-minded with him.2 But Labdacus having left a one-year-old son, Laius, the government was usurped by Lycus, brother of Nycteus, so long as Laius was a child. Both of them3 had’ fled from
lacuna in this part of the text. According to Hyginus, the transformation of the two into serpents was a punishment inflicted by Ares on Cadmus for killing his sacred dragon which guarded the spring at Thebes, which Hyginus absurdly calls the Castalian spring. It is a common belief, especially among the Bantu tribes of South Africa, that human beings at death are turned into serpents, which often visit the old home. There is some reason to think that the ancestors of the Greeks may have shared this widespread superstition, of which the traditional transformation of Cadmus and Harmonia would thus be an isolated survival. See Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 3rd ed. i. 82 sqq.
2	Compare Euripides, Phoenissae, 8; Pausanias ii. 6. 2, ix. 5. 4 sq. Apollodorus implies that Labdacus was murdered by the Bacchanals because he set himself against the celebration of their orgiastic rites. But there seems to be no express mention of his violent death in ancient writers.
® That is, the two brothers Lycus and Nycteus.
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βοίας]1 φυγὁντες, ἐπεὶ Φλεγὑαν άπεκτειναν τον Ἀρεος καὶ Δω τ ιδος τῆς Βοιωτίδος, 'Τρίαν2 κατω-κουν, καί . . .3 διὰ τὴν πρὸς Πενθἑα οικειότητα eyeyoveaav ποΧϊται. αίρεθεις ούν Λύκος ποΧε-μαρχος υπό Θηβαίων ἐπἑθετο4 τῇ δυναστεία, καί βασιΧεύσας ἔτη είκοσι,5 φονευθεις ὑπὸ Ζήθου και Άμφίονος θνήσκει δι αιτίαν τήνδε. ’Αντιόπη θυγάτηρ ἦν Νυκτἑως· ταύτῃ Ζεὺς συνηΧθεν. ἡ δὲ ὡς ἔγκυος ἐγ ενετό, του πατρὸς ἀπειλο οντος εἰς Σικυῶνα αποδιδράσκει προς Ἐπωπέα καὶ τούτῳ γαμεῖται. Νυκτεὺς δὲ άθνμησας εαυτόν φονεύει, δούς ἐντολὰς6 Αύκφ παρά Επωπἑως καὶ παρά Αντιόπης Χαβεΐν δίκας. 6 δὲ στρατευσάμενος Σικυωνα γείρονται, και τον μεν Ἐπωπὲα κτείνει, την δὲ Ἀντιόπην ἡγαγεν αίγμαΧωτον. ἡ δὲ ἀγο-
1	άιτλ Εύβοια* Α. These words are deleted by Hercher and Wagner. Heyne also preferred to omit them. See exegetical note. 2 'Τρίαν Heyne : Συρίαν A.
3	There seems to be a lacuna here, which Heyne proposed to supply by the words ἐκε^ὅεν ἐλὅόντε ς εις θἡ£ας. Ι translate accordingly.
4	ἐπἐθετο E : ἐπετ/ὅετο Α. 5 είκοσι Α : δεκαοκτώ E.
* ἐντολἄς ER.S : ἐντολἡν Α.
1 This Phlegyas is supposed to be Phlegyas, king of Orchomenus, whom Paueanias (ix. 36. 1) calls a son of Ares and Chryse. If this identification is right, the words “from Euboea” appear to be wrong, as Heyne pointed out, since Orchomenus is not in Euboea but in Boeotia. But there were many places called Euboea, and it is possible that one of them was in Boeotia. If that was so, we may conjecture that the epithet “ Boeotian,” which, applied to Dotis, seems superfluous, was applied by Apollodorus to Euboea and has been misplaced by a copyist. If these conjectures are ■e'J	the text will read thus: “Both of them fled from
Boeotia because they had killed Phlegyas, son of
y Google
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Euboea because they had killed Phlegyas, son of Ares and Dotis the Boeotian,1 and they took up their abode at Hyria, and thence having come to Thebes, they were enrolled as citizens through their friendship with Pentheus. So after being chosen commander-in-chief by the Thebans, Lycus compassed the supreme power and reigned for twenty years, but was murdered by Zethus and Amphion for the following reason. Antiope was a daughter of Nycteus, and Zeus had intercourse with her.2 When she was with child, and her father threatened her, she ran away to Epopeus at Sicyon and was married to him. In a fit of despondency Nycteus killed himself, after charging Lycus to punish Epopeus and Antiope. Lycus marched against Sicyon, subdued it, slew Epopeus, and led Antiope away captive. On the way she gave birth to two
Ares and Dotis, and they took up their abode at Hyria.” As to the various places called Euboea, see Stephanus Byzantius, e.v. Εύβοια ; W. Pape, Worterbuch der griecnischen Eigennamen, e.v. Εύβοια.
2	With the following story of Antiope and Dirce compare Pausanias, ii. 6. 1 eqqix. 25. 3; J. Malalaf, Chronographia, ii. pp. 45-49, ed. L. Dindorf; Scholiast on Apollonius Rho-dius, Argon, iv. 1090; Nicolaus Damascenus, frag. 11, in Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, ed. C. Muller, iii. 365 eq.; Hyginus, Fab. 7 and 8; Scriptores rerum mythi-carum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 32, 99 sq. (First Vatican Mythographer, 97 ; Second Vatican Mythographer, 74). Euripides wrote a tragedy Antiope, of which Hyginus {Fab. 8) gives a summary. Many fragments of the play have been preserved. See Trogicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck,* pp. 410 sqq. In his version of the story Apolledorue seems to have followed Euripides. The legend is commemorated in the famous group of statuary called the Farnese bull, which is now in the museum at Naples. See A. Baumeister, Denkmaler dee lclaeeiechen AUertume, i. 107, fig. 113.
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μἐνη δύο γέννα παῖδας ἐν Ἐλευθβραῖς τἧς Βοιωτίας, οὺς ἐκκειμἐνους ευρών βουκόλος ἀνατρἐφει, καὶ τον μὲν καλεῖ Ζῆθον τον δέ Ἀμφίονα. Ζ ἦθος μὲν οὐν ἐπεμελεῖτο βουφορβίων,1 Άμφιων δὲ κιθαρῳδίον ἡσκει, δὁντος αὐτῷ λύραν Ἑρμοῦ. Άντιόπην δὲ ῄκίζετο Λύκος καθείρξας καὶ ἡ τούτου γυνὴ Δίρκη· λαθοῦσα δὲ ποτε, τῶν δεσμών αυτομάτως2 λυθέντων, ἦκεν ἐπὶ τὴν τῶν παίδων ἔπαυλιν, δεχθἣναι πρὸς αυτών θέΧουσα. οι δὲ άναηνωρισάμζνοι την μητέρα, τον μὲν Λύκον κτεῖνουσι, τὴν δὲ Δίρκην δήσαντες ἐκ ταύρου ρίπτουσι θανοΰσαν εἰ? κρήνην την ἀπ’ ἐκείνης καΧουμένην Δι ρ κη ν. παραΧαβόντες δὲ τὴν δυναστείαν τὴν μὲν πόλιν ἐτείχισαν, έττακοΧουθησάν-των τῇ Άμφίονος Χυρα των Χίθων, Λάϊον δὲ έξέβαΧον. ὁ δὲ ἐν Πελοποννήσῳ διατελών ἐπιξε-νοϋται Πέλοπι, καὶ τούτου παῖδα Υ^ρύσιττπον άρματοΒρομβΐν διδάσκων έρασθεις άναρπάζβι.
1	βουψορβίων ES : βουφοραίων Α.
2	αυτομάτως Heyne, Westermann, Muller, Bekker, Her-cher : αυτομάτων ESA, Wagner.
1 Compare Pausanias, ix. δ. 7 εᾳ The two brothers are said to have quarrelled, the robust Zethus blaming Amphion for his passionate addiction to music and urging him to abandon it for what he deemed the more manly pursuits of agriculture, cattle-breeding and war. The gentle Amphion yielded to these exhortations so far as to cease to strum the lyre. See Dio Chrysostom, Or. lxxiii. vol. ii. p. 254, ed. L. Dindorf; Horace, Epiet. i. 18. 41-44 ; Tragicorum Qrae-corum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck3, pp. 414-416, frag. 184-188. The discussion between the two brothers, the one advocating the practical life and the other the contemplative or artistic, seems to have been famous. It is illustrated by a fine relief in which we see Amphion standing and holding out his lyre eagerly for the admiration of his athletic brother, who site
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sons at Eleurethae in Boeotia. The infants were exposed, but a neatherd found and reared them, and he called the one Zethus and the other Amphion. Now Zethus paid attention to cattle-breeding, but Amphion practised minstrelsy, for Hermes had given him a lyre.1 But Lycus and his wife Dirce imprisoned Antiope and treated her despitefully. Howbeit, one day her bonds were loosed of themselves, and unknown to her keepers she came to her sons’ cottage, begging that they would take her in. They recognized their mother, and slew Lycus, but Dirce they tied to a bull, and flung her dead body into the spring that is called Dirce after her. And having succeeded to the sovereignty they fortified the city, the stones following Amphion’s lyre2; and they expelled Laius.8 He resided in Peloponnese, being hospitably received by Pelops; and while he taught Chrysippus, the son of Pelops, to drive a chariot, he conceived a passion lor the lad and carried him off.4
regarding it with an air of smiling disdain. See W. H. Roscher, Lexikon der griech. und rom. Mythologie, i. 311.
2	Compare Homer, Od. xi. 260-265 (who does not mention the miracle of the music) ; Apollonius Rhodius, Argon, i. 735-741; Pausanias, ix. 5. 6-8; Propertius, i. 9. 10, iv. 2. 3 sq.; Horace, Odes, iii. 11. 2, Ars Poetica, 394-396. Apollonius represents Zethus staggering under the load of a mountain, while Amphion strolls along drawing a cliff twice as large after him by singing to his golden lyre. He seems to have intended to suggest the feebleness of brute strength by comparison with the power of genius.
3	As to the banishment and restoration of Laius, see Pau-sanias, ix. 5. 6 and 9; Hyginus, Fab. 9.
4	Compare Athenaeus, xiii. 79, pp. 602 sq., who says that Laius carried off Chrysippus in his chariot to Thebes. Chrysippus is said to have killed himself for shame. See the Scholiast on Euripides, Phoenissae, 1760.
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6 Γαμεῖ δὲ Ζ ἦθος μὲν Θήβην, ἀφ’ ὴς ἡ πόλις Θῆβαι, ’Αμφίων δὲ Νιὁ/δην τὴν Ταντάλου, ὴ γέννα παῖδας μὲν ἐπτά, Σίπυλον Εὐπίνυτον ’Ισμηνὸν Δαμασἐχθονα Ἀγήνορα Φαίδιμον Τάνταλον, θυγατέρας δὲ τὰς ἴσα?, Ἐθοδαίαν (ἢ ὡς τινες Νἐαιραν) Κλεὁδοξαν Ἀστυὁχην Φθίαν Πελοπίαν Ἀστυκράτειαν Ὠγυγίαν. 'Ησίοδος δὲ * i.
1 For the story of Niobe and her children, see Homer, Iliad, xxiv, 6U2	; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 74 ; Pausanias,
i. 21. 3, ii. 21. 9, v. 11. 2, v. 16. 4, viii. 2. 5 and 7 ; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, iv. 416 sgg. ; Ovid, Metamorph. vi. 146 sgg.; Hyginus, Τῖοδ. 9 and 11 ; Laetantius Placidus on Statius, Theb. iii. 191 ; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 50 (First Vatican Mythographer, 156). Great diversity of opinion prevailed among the ancients with regard to the number of Niobe’s children. Diodorus, Ovid, Hyginus, Laetantius Placidus, and the First Vatican Mythographer agree with Apollodoms as to the seven sons and seven daughters of Niobe, and from the Scholiast on Euripides, Phoeniseae, 159, we learn that Aeschylus, Euripides, and Aristophanes in lost plays adopted the same numbers, but that Phereeydes agreed with Homer in reckoning eix sons and six daughters, while Hellanicus allowed the lady no more than four sons and three (laughters. On the other hand, Xanthus the Lydian, according to the same Scholiast, credited her with a score of children, equally divided between the two sexes. Herein he probably followed the authority of Hesiod (see Apollodorus, below), and the same liberal computation is said to have been accepted by Bacchylides, Pindar, and Mimnermus, while Sappho reduced the figure to twice nine, and Aleman to ten all told (Aulua Gellius, xx. 70; Aelian, Varia Historia, xii. 36). Aeschylus and Sophocles each wrote a tragedy Niobe, of which some fragments remain. See Tragicorum Graecorum Fragments, ed. A. Nauck2, pp. 50 sqq228 eq.; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, ii. 94 sqq., frag. 442-451. The subject is rendered famous by the fine group of ancient statuary now in the Ulfizi gallery at Florence. See
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Zethus married Thebe, after whom the city of Thebes is named; and Amphion married Niobe, daughter of Tantalus,1 who bore seven sons, Sipylus, Eupinytus, Ismenus, Dainasichthon, Agenor, Pliae-dimus, Tantalus, and the same number of daughters, Ethodaia (or, as some say, Neaera), Cleodoxa, Astyoche, Phthia, Pelopia, Astycratia, and Ogygia. But Hesiod says that they had ten sons and ten
A. Baumeieter, Denkmaler des klassischen Altertums, iii. 1674 sqq. Antiquity hesitated whether to assign the group to Scopas or Praxiteles (Pliny, Nat. Hist, xxxvi. 28), and modern opinion is still divided on the question. See my note on Pausanias, ii. 29. 9 (vol. iii. p. 201). The pathetic character of the group may perhaps be held to speak in favour of Scopas, who seems to have excelled in the portrayal of the sterner, sadder emotions, while Praxiteles dwelt by preference on the brighter, softer creations of the Greek religious imagination. This view of the sombre cast of the genius of Scopas is suggested by the subjects which be chose for the decoration of the temple of Athena Alea at Tegea (Pausanias,
viii.	45. 5-7), and by the scanty remains of the sculptures which have been found on the spot. See my commentary on Pausanias, vol. iv. pp. 426 sqq. However, the late historian of Greek sculpture, Professor M. Collignon, denied that the original of this famous group, which he regarded as a copy, was either by Scopas or Praxiteles. He held that it belongs to an Asiatic school of sculpture characterized by picturesque grouping, and that it could not have been executed before the third century b.c. To the same school lie would assign another famous group of sculpture, that of Dirce and the bull (above, iii. 5. δ note). See M. Collignon, Hutoire de la Sculpture Grecque (Paris, 1892-1897), ii. 532 sqq. The tomb of the children of Niobe was shown at Thebes (Pausanias,
ix.	16. 7 ; compare Euripides, Phoenissae, 159 sq.) ; but according to Statius (Theb. vi. 124 sq.) the Mater Dolorosa carried the ashes of her dead children in twice six urns to be buried on her native Mount Sipylus. Thus the poet dutifully follows Homer in regard to the number of the children.
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δἑκα μὲν υιούς δέκα δὲ θυγατέρας, Ἠρὁδωρος1 δὲ δύο μὲν αρρενας τρεῖς δὲ θηλείας, "Ομηρος δὲ ἐξ μὲν υίοὺς ἐξ δὲ θυγατέρας φησι γενέσθαι. εὔτεκνος δὲ ουσα Νιόβη τῆς Αητούς εύτεκνοτέρα εἶπεν ύπάρχειν Λητώ δὲ άγανακτησασα την τε Ἀρ-τεμιν καὶ τὸν Ἀπόλλω να κατ’ αυτών παρώξυνε, καὶ τὰς μὲν θηλείας ἐπὶ τῆς οικίας κατετόξευσεν *Αρτεμις, τοὺς δὲ αρρενας κοινή πάντας εν Κιθαι-ρώνι Ἀπόλλων κυνηγετούντας άπέκτεινεν. ἐσώθη δὲ των μὲν άρρένων 'Αμφίων, τῶν δὲ θηλειών Χλωρὶς ἡ πρεσβυτέρα, ἦ Νηλεὺς συνωκησε. κατά δὲ Τελἐσιλλαν έσωθησαν Άμύκλας* 2 και Μελίβοια, ετοξενθη δὲ υπ’ αυτών και Άμφιων. αὐτὴ δὲ Νιὁβη Θήβα? άπολιπούσα προς τον πατέρα Τάνταλον η κεν εις Σι'πυλον, κάκει Διὶ εύξαμένη την μορφήν εις λίθον μετέβαλε, καὶ γειται δάκρυα νύκτωρ καί μεθ’ ημέραν του λίθου.
Μετὰ δὲ τὴν Άμφίονος τελευτήν Λάιος την βασιλείαν παρέλαβε, καί γη μας θυγατέρα Μενοι-κέως, ἢν ἔνιοι μὲν Τοκάστην ενιοι δὲ Ἐπικάστην λέγουσι, χρήσαντος τοῦ Θεοῦ μὴ γεννάν (τον
1 Ήρόδωροί Aegius : ηρόδοτοί Α.
2'Αμύκλα* Α, Westermann, Muller, Wagner: *Αμύκλα Heyne, Bekker, Hercher.
* Compare Paueaniae, ii, 21. 9, v. 16. 4, according to whom Meliboea was the original name of Chloris; but she turned pale with fear at the slaughter of her brothers and sisters, and so received the name of Chloris, that is, the Pale Woman. As to the marriage of Chloris with Neleus, see Homer, Od. xi. 281 eqq.
2 The ancients differed as to the death of Amphion. According to one account, he went mad (Lucian, De salta-tione, 41), and in attempting to attack a temple of Apollo,
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daughters; Herodorus that they had two male children and three female; and Homer that they had six sons and six daughters. Being blessed with children, Niobe said that she was more blessed with children than Latona. Stung by the taunt, Latona incited Artemis and Apollo against them, and Artemis shot down the females in the house, and Apollo killed all the males together as they were hunting on Cithaeron. Of the males Ainphion alone was saved, and of the females Chloris the elder, whom Neleus married. But according to Telesilla there were saved Amyclas and Meliboea,1 and Ainphion also was shot by them.2 But Niobe herself quitted Thebes and went to her father Tantalus at Sipylus, and there, on praying to Zeus, she was transformed into a stone, and tears flow night and day from the stone.
After Amphion’s death Laius succeeded to the kingdom. And he married a daughter of Menoe-ceus; some say that she was Jocasta, and some that she was Epicasta.3 The oracle had warned him not
doubtless in order to avenge the death of his sons on the divine murderer, he was shot dead by the deity (Hyginus, Fab. 9). According to Ovid (Metamorph. vi. 271 sq.)t he stabbed himself for grief.
3	For the tragic story of Laius, Jocasta or Epicasta, and their son Oedipus, see Homer, Od. xi. 271-280, with the Scholiast on υ. 271 ; Euripides, Phoenissae, 1-62 ; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 64 ; Pausanias, ix. 2. 4, ix. 5. 10 sq.t x. 5. 3 sq. ; Scholiast on Euripides, Phoenissae, 1760 ; Hyginus, Fab. 66 and 67. In Homer the mother of Oedipus is named Epicasta ; later writers call her Jocasta. The mournful tale of Oedipus is the subject of Sophocles’s two great tragedies, the Oedipus Tyrannies and the Oedipus Coloneus. It is also the theme of Seneca’s tragedy Oedipus. From the Scholiast on Homer (I.e.) we learn that the story was told by Androtion. Apolledorue’s version of the legend closely follows
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γεννηθέντα yap πατροκτόνον ἔσεσθαι) 6 δὲ οίνω-θεις συνήλθε τῇ yvvcuicL καί τὺ yεvvηθέv εκθεϊναι δίδωσι νομεῖ, περὁναις διατρησας τα σφυρά, ἀλλ' οντος μὲν εξέθηκεν εἰς Κιθαιρωνα, ΙΙολύβου δὲ βουκόλοι, τον Κορινθίων βασιλέα)?, το βρέφος εὺρὁντε? πρὸς τὴν αυτόν γυναῖκα Περίβοιαν ἡνεγ-καν. ἡ δὲ άνελούσα ύποβάΧΚεται, καὶ θεραπευ-σασα τὰ σφυρά Oἰδίπουν καλεῖ, τούτο θεμένη τὺ ονομα διά το τούς πόδας άνοιδήσαι. τελειωθεϊς δε 6 παῖς, καὶ διαφέρων των ήλίκων ρωμτρ,* 1 διά φθόνον2 ωνειδίζετο ύπόβλητος. ό δέ πυνθανό-μενος παρά 3 τῆς Περιβοίοις μαθεϊν οὐκ ηδύνατο· άφικόμενος δὲ εἰς Δελφοὺς περὶ τῶν ιδίων επυνθάνετο yovέωv. ό δε θεός ειπεν αὐτῷ εἰς τὴν πατρίδα μὴ τΓορεύεσθαι· τον μὲν γὰρ πατέρα φονεύσειν, τῇ μητρϊ δε μιγήσεσθαι. τούτο ακόυσας, καὶ νομίζων ἐξ ών ἐλέγβτο γ^γεννῆσθαι,4 Κόρινθον μεν άπέλιπεν, ἐφ’ άρματος δὲ διὰ τῆς Φωκίδος φερό-μενος συντυγχάνει κατά τινα στενήν όδον ἐφ’ άρματος όχου μένω Καίω, και ΠοΧυφὁντου5 (κῆρυξ
1 (>ώμτι E : ἐν £ώμ.ΐ) Α.	2 φθόνον E : φόνον Α.
3	παρά E : περί Α.
4	γεγεννῆσὅαι E, Zenobius, Ce?il. ii. 68 : γεγενἡσὅα» Α.
’ Πολυφὅντου . . . κβλεόοντος E : Πολυ<ρὅντρ . . . καί κελεό-σαντος Α.
Sophocles and is reproduced by Zenobius (Cent. ii. 68) in a somewhat abridged form with certain verbal changes, but as usual without acknowledgment. Some parallel stories occur in the folk-lore of other peoples. See Appendix, “The Oedipus Legend.”
1	Sophocles calls her Merope (Oedipus Tyrannus, 775), and so does Seneca (Oedipus, 272, 661, 802). But, according to Pherecydes, the wife of Polybus was Medusa, daughter of Orsilochus (Scholiast on Sophoclee, i.e.).
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to beget a son, for the son that should be begotten would kill his father; nevertheless, flushed with wine, he had intercourse with his wife. And when the babe was born he pierced the child’s ankles with brooches and gave it to a herdsman to expose. But the herdsman exposed it on Cithaeron; and the neatherds of Polybus, king of Corinth, found the infant and brought it to his wife Periboea.1 She adopted him and passed him off as her own, and after she had healed his ankles she called him Oedipus, giving him that name on account of his swollen feet.2 When the boy grew up and excelled his fellows in strength, they spitefully twitted him with being supposititious. He inquired ol Periboea, but could learn nothing; so he went to Delphi and inquired about his true parents. The god told him not to go to his native land, because he would murder his father and lie with his mother. On hearing that, and believing himself to be the son of his nominal parents, lie left Corinth, and riding in a chariot through Phocis he fell in with Laius driving in a chariot in a certain narrow road.8 And when Polyphontes,
2	The name Oedipus was interpreted to mean * ‘ swollen foot.” As to the piercing of the child’s ankles, see Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannus, 718; Euripides, Phoeniesoe, 26 sq. ; Diedorue Siculus, iv. 64. 1 ; Pausanias, x. 5. 3; Hyginus, Fab. 66 ; Seneca, Oedipus, 812 sq.
* The “narrow road” is the famous Cleft Way (Pausanias, x. 5. 3 sq.) now called the Cross-road of Megas (Stavro-dromi tou Mega), where the road from Daulis and the road from Thebes and Lebadea meet and unite in the single road ascending through the long valley to Delphi. At thi^point the pass, shut in on either hand by lofty and precipitous mountains, presents one of the wildest and grandest scenes in all Greece; the towering cliffs of Parnassus on the
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δὲ οντος ἦν Λαίου) κελεύοντος εκχωρεΐν καὶ δι’ απείθειαν καὶ αναβολήν κτείναντος τῶν ἵππων τον ἕτερον, άγανακτησας Οἰδίπους καὶ Πολύ-φάντην καί Αάιον ἀπέκτεινε, καὶ παρεγἐνετο εἰς Θὴβας. Αάιον μὲν οὖν θάπτει βασιλεύς Πλαται-ἐων 1 Δαμασίστρατος, τὴν δὲ βασιλείαν Κρἐων ὁ Μενοικέως παραλαμβάνει. τούτον Se βασιλεύοντος ου μικρά συμφορά κατέσχε Θήβας. επεμψε γὰρἨρα Σφίγγα, ἡ μητρος μὲν Έχιδνης ἦν πατρὸς δὲ Τυφῶνος, εἶχε δὲ πρόσωπον μὲν γυναικος, στήθος δὲ και βάσιν και ουράν λέοντος καί πτέρυγας ορνιθος. μαθούσα δὲ αίνιγμα παρά μουσών επί το Φίκιον ορος εκαθέζετο, καί τούτο προύτεινε Θηβαίοις. ἦν δὲ τὺ αίνιγμα· τί ἐστιν ο μίαν ἔχον φωνήν2 τετράπουν καί δίπουν καὶ τρίπουν
1	πλαταγών E : πλατυμ4ων Α. Wagner reports πλατυμἐων to be the reading of E. But this is apparently a misprint for A. See Heyne ί.: “ Πλατυμἐων vitiose omnes codd.”
2	φωνήν A : μορφήν E. The reading φωνή is supported by the Argument to Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannies (p. 6 ed. Jebb), the Argument to Euripides, Phoenissae, and the Scholium on verse 50 (Scholia in Euripidem, ed. E. Schwartz, vol. i. pp. 243 sq. *256), Athenaeus, x. 83, p. 456 b, and the Palatine Anthology, xiv. 64, in all of which passages the oracle is quoted with φωνή instead of μορφή. On the other hand the reading μορφή is supported by some MSS- of Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 7, though the editor, Muller, prints φωνή in the text.
northern side of the valley are truly sublime. Not a trace of human habitation is to be seen. All is solitude and silence, in keeping with the tragic memories of the spot. Compare my commentary on Pausanias, x. 5. 3 (vol. v. pp. 231 sq.). As to tfce Cleft Way or Triple Way, as it was also called, and the fatal encounter of the father and son at it, see Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrcmnue, 715 eqq., 1398 eqq.; Euripides, Phoenissae, 37 eqq.; Seneca, Oedipus, 276 eqq.
Compare Pausanias, ix. 5. 4.
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the herald of Laius, ordered him to make way and killed one of his horses because he disobeyed and delayed, Oedipus in a rage killed both Polyphontes and Laius, and arrived in Thebes. Laius was buried by Damasistratus, king of Plataea,1 and Creon, son of Menoeceus, succeeded to the kingdom. In his reign a heavy calamity befell Thebes. For Hera sent the Sphinx,2 whose mother was Echidna and her father Typhon; and she had the face of a woman, the breast and feet and tail of a lion, and, the wings of a bird. And having learned a riddle from the Muses, she sat on Mount Phicium, and propounded it to the Thebans. And the riddle was thisWhat is that which has one voice and yet becomes four-footed
2	As to the Sphinx and her riddle, seo Hesiod, Theog. 326 sq. (who says that she was the offspring of Echidna and Orthus); Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannus, 391 sqq.; Euripides, Phoenissae, 45 sqq,; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 64. 3 sq. ; Pau-sanias, ix. 26. 2-4; Scholiast on Euripides, Phoeniesae, 45; Hyginus, Fab. 67; Seneca, Oedipus, 92 sqq. The riddle is quoted in verse by several ancient writers. See Athenaeus, x. 81, p. 456 β ; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lyco-phron, 7; Anthologia Palatina, xiv. 64 ; Argument to Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannus, p. 6, ed. R. C. Jebb; Argument to Euripides, Phoenissae, and Scholiast on id. v. 50 (Scholia in Euripiden, ed. E. Schwartz, vol. i. pp. 243 sq. 256). Outside of Greece the riddle seems to be current in more or less similar forms among various peoples. Thus it is reported among the Mongols of the Selenga (R. G. Latham, Descriptive Ethnology, i. 325), and in Gascony (J. F. Blade, Contes populaires de la Gascogne, i. 3-14). Further, it has been recently recorded, in a form precisely similar to the Greek, among the tribes of British Central Africa : the missionary who reports it makes no reference to the riddle of the Sphinx, of which he was apparently ignorant. See Donald Fraser, Winning a primitive people (London, 1914), p. 171, “What is it that goes on four legs in the morning, on two at midday, and on three in the evening f Answer: A man, who crawls on hands and knees in childhoed, walks ereot when grown, and with the aid of a stick in his old age.”
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γίνεται; χρησμόν δὲ Θηβαίοις νπάρχοντος τηνικαῦτα άπαλλαγήσεσθαι τῆς Σφιγγὸς ἡνίκα ἄν τὺ αίνιγμα λνσωσι, συνιόντες εἰς τ αὐτὸ 1 πολλάκις ἐζήτουν2 τί τὺ λεγόμενον ἐστιν, ἐπεὶ3 δὲ μὴ ενρισκον, άρπάσασα ἕνα κατεβίβρωσκε. πολλών 4 δὲ άπολομένων, καὶ τὺ τελευταῖον Κιμονού τον Κρἐοντος, κηρύσσει Κρέων τῷ τὺ αίνιγμα λύσοντι5 καὶ την βασιλείαν καὶ τὴν Ααιον δώσειν γυναῖκα. Οἰδίπους δὲ ἀκούσας ἔλυσεν, εἰπὼν τὺ αίνιγμα τὺ ὑπὸ τῆς Σφιγγός λεγόμενον άνθρωπον είναι· γίνεσθαι 6 γὰρ τετράπουν βρέφος ὄντα7 τοῖς τέτταρσιν όχονμενον κώλοις, τελειοὑμενον8 δὲ δίπουν,9 γηρών-τα δὲ τρίτην π ροσλαμβάνειν βάσιν το βάκτρον. ἡ μὲν οὖν Σφὶγξ ἀπὺ τἧς άκροπόλεως εαντην ερρι-yfrev, Οἰδίπους δέ καὶ τὴν βασιλείαν παρέλαβε καί την μητέρα εγημεν άγνοών, καὶ παῖδας ἐτέκ-νωσεν εξ αὐτῆς Πολυνείκη 10 καὶ Ἐτεοκλἐα, θυγατέρας δὲ ’Ισμήνην καὶ Αντιγόνην, εἰσὶ δὲ οἳ γεννηθηναι τα τέκνα φασϊν εξ Εὐρυγανεία? αὐτῷ 9 τῆς 'Τπέρφαντος.11 φανέντων δὲ ύστερον των λαν-θανόντων, Ίοκάστη μεν εξ αγχόνης εαντην άνηρ-
1	συνιόντ€5 εί» rainb E : καί συνιὅντες ε/ς αυτὅ Α.
2	ἐζἡτουν E : ἐζἡτβι Α.
3	ἐπ«1 Heyne, Muller, Wagner: ἐπαν E Α, Wes ter maim, Bekker. 4 πολλών E : πολλάκι? A.
5	λόσοντι EA, Zenobius, Cent. ii. 68 : κύσαντι Hercher.
6	γίνε<τ0αι E: ytvyaadat A : γοννάσθαι <μεν> Bekker.
7	ὅντα E, Wagner : wanting in A.
8	τελειοόμενσν ὅε τόν άνθρωπον A, Heyne, Westermann,
Miiller, Bekker: τόν άνθρωπον omitted in E and by Hercher and Wagner.	9 δίπουν < είναι > Bekker.
10	Πολυνείκη A, Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, Hercher: πολυνοίκην E, Zenobius (Cent. ii. 68), Wagner. Both forms are attested by ancient writers. See W. Pape, JFdrler&ucA dsr griechiechen Eigennamen*, e.v. Πολυνείκης.
11	‘Ύπίρφαντο* Aegius : τ€υθραντο$ Α.
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and two-footed and three-footed ? Now the Thebans were in possession of an oracle which declared that they should be rid of the Sphinx whenever they had read her riddle; so they often met and discussed the answer, and when they could not find it the Sphinx used to snatch away one of them and gobble him up. When many had perished, and last of all Creon’s son Haemon, Creon made proclamation that to him who should read the riddle he would give both the kingdom and the wife of Laius. On hearing that, Oedipus found the solution, declaring that the riddle of the Sphinx referred to man; for as a babe he is four-footed, going on four limbs, as an adult he is two-footed, and as an old man he gets besides a third support in a staff. So the Sphinx threw herself from the citadel, and Oedipus both succeeded to the kingdom and unwittingly married his mother, and begat sons by her, Polynices and Eteocles, and daughters, Ismene and Antigone.1 But some say the children were borne to him by Eurygania, daughter of Hyperphas.2 When the secret afterwards came to light, Jocasta hanged herself in a noose,3 and Oedipus
1	Compare Euripides, Phoeniseae, 55 sqq. ; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 64. 4 ; Hyginus,fjFa6. 67.
2	This account is adopted by Pausanias (ix. 5. 10 eg.) and by the Scholiast on Euripides (Phoeniseae, 1760), who cites Pisander as his authority. According to another version, Oedipus, after losing Jocasta, married Astymedusa, who falsely accused her stepsons of attempting her virtue. See Scholiast on Homer, II. iv. 376; Eustathius on Homer, i.e., p. 369; Scholiast on Euripides, Phoeniseae, 53.
3	Compare Homer, Od. xi. 277 sqq. ; Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannies, 1235 sqq. According to Seneca, in one passage (Oedipus, 1034 sqq.), Jocasta stabbed herself to death on the discovery of her incest. But Euripides makes Jocasta survive her two sons and stab herself to death on their dead bodies. See Euripides, Phoeniseae, 1455-1459. Herein he was perhaps followed by Seneca in his tragedy
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τησεν, Οἰδίπους δὲ τὰς όψεις τυφλώσας ἐκ Θηβῶν ἡλαὑνετο, ἀρὰς τοῖς παισ! θέμενος, οἳ τῆς πόλεως αὐτὸν εκβαλλόμενον θεωροΰντες οὐκ ἐπήμυναν. παραηενόμενος δὲ σὺν Ἀντιγὁνη τῆς Ἀττικῆς εἰς Κολωνὸν, ἔνθα τὺ τῶν Εὐμενίδων ἐστὶ τέμενος, καθίζει ικέτης, προσεχθείς ὑπο Θησέως, καὶ μετ’ οὐ πολὺν χρόνον άπέθανεν,
VI.	Ἐτεοκλῆς δὲ καὶ Πολυνείκης περὶ τῆς βασιλείας συντίθενται ττ ρος άλληλους, καί αὐτοῖς δοκεῖ τὸν ἕτερον παρ’ ενιαυτόν άρχειν. τινες μεν οὐν λἐγουσι πρώτον άρξαντα ΤΙολυνείκη* 1 παρα-ΰοΰναι μετ ενιαυτόν την βασιλείαν Ἐτεοκλεῖ, τινες δὲ πρώτον Ἐτεοκλἐα αρξαντα 2 μη βούλεσ-θαι παραΒοΰναι την βασιλείαν. φυyaSευθεlς οΰν Πολυνείκης ἐκ Θηβών ἦκεν εἰς Ἀργος, τον τε
1	άρζαντα Πολυνείκη Hercher, Wagner: Αρξαντοι Πολυ-VtlKOUS Α.
2	Ετεοκλἐα Αρξαντα Faber, Hercher, Wagner: ἐτεοκλἐοι/ς Αρξαντο* Α.
Phoenissae, for in the fragments of that play (rt>. 443 «gg.) Seneca represents Jocasta attempting to make peace between Eteocles and* Polynices on the battlefield ; but the conclusion of the play is lost. Similarly Statius describes how Jocasta vainly essayed to reconcile her warring sons, and how she stabbed herself to death on learning that they had fallen by each other’s hands. See Statins, Theb. vii. 474 sqqxi. 634 εςᾳ
1 A curious and probably very ancient legend assigned a different motive for the curses of Oedipus. It is said that his sons used to send him as his portion the ehoulder of every sacrificial victim, but that one day by mistake they sent him the haunch (ΙσχΙον) instead of the shoulder, which so enraged him that he cursed them, praying to the gods that his eons might die by each other’s hands. This Rtory was told by the author of the epic Thebaid. See Scholiast on Sophocles, Oedipus CoUmeus, 1375; Zenobius, Cent. v.
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was driven from Thebes, after he had put out his eyes and cursed his sons, who saw him cast out of the city without lifting a hand to help him.1 And having come with Antigone to Colonus in Attica, where is the precinct of the Eumenides, he sat down there as a suppliant, was kindly received by Theseus, and died not long afterwards.2
VI.	Now Eteocles and Polynices made a compact with each other concerning the kingdom and resolved that each should rule alternately for a year at a time.3 Some say that Polynices was the first to rule, and that after a year he handed over the kingdom to Eteocles; but some say that Eteocles was the first to rule, and would not hand over the kingdom. So, being banished from Thebes, Polynices came to Argos, taking with him the
43. A different cause of his anger is assigned by Athenaeus (xi. 14, pp. 465 sq.). also on the authority of the author of the Thebaid.
2	The coming of Oedipus and Antigone to Colonus Hippius in Attica, together with the mysterious death of Oedipus, are the subject of Sophocles’s noble tragedy, Oedipus Colo-neus. As to the sanctuary of the Eumenides, see that play, vv. 36 eqq. The knoll of Colonus is situated over a mile from Athens, and it is doubtful whether the poet intended to place the death and burial of Oedipus at Colonus or at Athens itself, where in later times the grave of Oedipus was shown in a precinct of the Eumenides, between the Acropolis and the Areopagus (Pausanias, i. 28. 7). See my notes on Pausanias, i. 28. 7, i. 30. 2, vol. ii. pp. 366 sq., 393 sq. ; R. C. Jebh, on Sophocles, Oedipus Coloneus, pp. xxx. sqq.
3	That is, they were to reign in alternate years. Compare Euripides, Phoenissae, 69 sqq.t 473 sqq. ; Diedorus Siculus, iv. 65. 1 ; Zenobius, Cent. i. 30; Hyginus, Fab. 67 ; Scrip-tores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 48 sq. (First Vatican Mythographer, 152). In this and the sequel Zenobius (I.e.) closely follows Apollodorus and probably copied from him.
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όρμον και τ ον πεπΧον ἔχων. εβασίΧευε όε'Άργους Ἀδραστος 6 Τα\αοῦ* και τοῖς τούτου βασιΧείοις νύκτωρ προσπελάζει, και συνάπτει μάχην Τυδεῖ τω O ἰνέω ς φεύγοντι Καλυδῶνα. γενόμενος δὲ ἐξαίφνης βοῆς επιφανείς Ἀδραστος διἐΧυσεν αυτούς, καὶ μάντεως τινος νπομνησθεϊς Χέγοντος αὐτῷ κάπρω και λέοντι συζεύξαι τὰς θυγατέρας, άμφοτερους εΐΧετο νυμφίους* εἶχον 7ἀγ ἐπὶ τῶν ασπίδων ό μεν κάπρου προτομήν ο δὲ λἐοντο?. γα^ιεῖ δὲ Δηιπὑλην μὲν Τυδεὺς Άργείην δὲ Πολυνείκης, καὶ αὐτοὺς Ἀδραστος άμφοτερους είς τάς πατρίδας ύπεσχετο κατάζειν. και πρώτον ἐπὶ Θήβας εσπευδε στρατεύεσθαι, και τούς άριστεας συνηθροιζεν.
2 Άμφιάραος δὲ ὁ Ὀικλἑους,1 μάντις ὼν καὶ προειδὼς ὅτι δεῖ πάντας τοὺς στρατευσαμενους χωρίς Άδραστου τεΧευτήσαι, αυτός τε ώκνει στρατεύεσθαι καί τούς Χοιπούς άπετρεπε. Πολυνείκης δὲ άφικόμένος προς Ίφιν τον Ἀλἑκτορος ἡξίου μαθεϊν πώς αν Άμφιάραος άναγκασθείη στρα-
1 *0ικλἐους Aegius : ΙοκΚίους Α. 1 2
1	That is, the necklace and the robe which Cadmus had given to Harmonia at their marriage. See above, iii. 4. 2.
2	See above i. 8. 5.
a Adrastus received the oracle from Apollo. See Euripides, Phoenissae, 408 «gg., Suppliants, \32sqq. In these passages the poet describes the nocturnal brawl between the two exiled princes at the gate of the palace, and their reconciliation by Adrastus. Compare Zenobius, i. 30; Hyginus, Fab. 69 ; and the elaborate description of Statius, Theb. i. 370 sqq. The words of the oracle given to Adrastus are quoted by the Scholiast on Euripides, Phoenissae, 409. According to one nterpretation the boar on the shield of Tydeus referred to
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necklace and the robe.1 The king of Argos was Adrastus, son of Talaus; and Polynices went up to his palace by night and engaged in a fight with Tydeus, son of Oeneus, who had fled from Calydon.2 At the sudden outcry Adrastus appeared and parted them, and remembering the words of a certain seer who told him to yoke his daughters in marriage to a boar and a lion,8 he accepted them both as bridegrooms, because they had on their shields, the one the forepart of a boar, and the other the forepart of a lion.4 And Tydeus married Deipyle, and Polynices married Argia6; and Adrastus promised that he would restore them both to their native lands. And first he was eager to march against Thebes, and he mustered the chiefs.
But Amphiaraus, son of Oicles, being a seer and foreseeing that all who joined in the expedition except Adrastus were destined to perish, shrank from it himself and discouraged the rest. However, Polynices went to Iphis, son of Alector, and begged to know how Amphiaraus could be compelled to go
the Calydonian boar, while the lion on the shield of Polynices referred to the lion-faced sphinx. Others preferred to suppooe that the two chieftains were clad in the skins of a boar and a lion respectively. See Scholiast on Euripides, I.e.; Hyginue, Fab. 69.
4	As to the devices which the Greeks painted on their shields, as these are described by ancient writers or depicted in vase-paintings, see G. H. Chase, “The Shield Devices of the Greeks, Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, vol. xiii. pp. 61-127. From the evidence collected in this essay (pp. 98 and 112 sq.) it appears that both the boar and the lion are common devices on shields in vase-paintings.
8 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 65. 3; Scholiast on Euripides, Phoenissaet 409; Hyginus, Fab. 69; Statius, Theb.
ii.	201 sqq.
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τεὑεσθαι* δ δὲ εἶπεν εἰ λάβοι τον δρμον Εριφύλη. Άμφιάραον μὲν οὖν ἀπεῖπεν Ἐριφὑλῃ παρὰ Πολυ-νείκους δώρα λαμβάνειν, Πολυνείκης δὲ δοὺς αὐτῇ τον δρμον ήξίου τον Άμφιάραον πεῖσαι στρατεύειν. ἢν γὰρ ἐπὶ ταὑτῃ·1 γενομένης γὰρ favT^2 πρὸς "Αδραστον, διαλυσάμενος ωμοσε, περὶ ών <αν> s Άδράστφ 4 διαφέρηται, διακρίνβιν Εριφύλη 5 συγ-γωρήσαι. ὅτε οὖν ἐπὶ Θήβας ἔδει στρατεύειν, Αοράστου μὲν παρακαλοΰντον Άμφιαράου δὲ άποτρέποντον, Εριφύλη τον δρμον λαβούσα ἔπει-σεν αυτόν συν Άδράστφ6 στρατεύειν. * Αμφιά-ραος δὲ ανάγκην ἔχων στρατεύεσθαι τοῖς παισὶν ἐντολὰς ἔδωκε τελειωθεῖσι τήν τε μητέρα κτείνειν καὶ ἐπὶ θήβας στρατεύειν.
νΑδραστος δὲ συνάθροισαν <στρατον>7 συν ἡγε-μόσιν ὲπτὰ πολεμεῖν ἔσπευδε Θήβα ς. οι δὲ ἡγε-μὁνες ἦσαν οἵδε* " Αδραστον Ύαλαοΰ, Άμφιάραον
1	ταύτγ Heyne: ταύτη* Α.
2	αότῆς corrupt:	αύτφ μάχη* Bekker:	αύτφ διαφορά*
Hercher. Perhaps we should read: αότφ πρός ,rΑδραστον διαφοράs. I have translated accordingly. Heyne conjectured μάχη*, ίριδο*, or άμφισβητήσ^ω* for αυτή*, Sommer conjectured στάσεως, which is perhaps supported by Diodorus Siculus, iv. 65. 6, * Αμφίαράου xpbs 'Αδραστον στασιάζοντοs.
3	ἄν inserted by Bekker.
4	Άδράστφ Emperius, Hercher, Wagner: Άδραστος A, Heyne, Westermami, Muller, Bekker.
5	4ριφύ\τ) V : ἐριφόλην Α.
* αύτδν συν Άδράστφ Wagner: τόν ώ άδραστων PRb: τφ άδράστφ C : τὅν Άδραστον Heyne (regarding the words as an interpolation), Westermann (preferring to read τφ ’Αδράστ^ συστρατ*ύ*ιν): τὅν ἄνδρα Commelinus, Bekker, Hercher.
7	στρατδν a conjecture of Heyne, accepted by Hercher and Wagner.
1	For the story of the treachery of Eriphyle to her husband Amphiaraue, see also Diedorus Siculus, iv. 65. 5 eg.;
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to the war. He answered that it could be done if Eriphyle got the necklace.1 Now Amphiaraus had forbidden Eriphyle to accept gifts from Polynices; but Polynices gave her the necklace and begged her to persuade Amphiaraus to go to the war; for the decision lay with her, because once, when a difference arose between him and Adrastus, he had made it up with him and sworn to let Eriphyle decide any future dispute he might have with Adrastus.2 Accordingly, when war was to be made on Thebes, and the measure was advocated by Adrastus and opposed by Amphiaraus, Eriphyle accepted the necklace and persuaded him to march with Adrastus. Thus forced to go to the war, Amphiaraus laid his commands on his sons, that, when they were grown up, they should slay their mother and march against Thebes.
Having mustered an army with seven leaders, Adrastus hastened to wage war on Thebes. The leaders were these3: Adrastus, son of Talaus;
Pausanias, v. 17. 7 sq., ix. 41. 2 ; Scholiast on Homer, Od. xi. 326 (who refers to Asclepiades as his authority); Hyginus, Fab. 73; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bede, vol. i. p. 49 (First Vatican Mythographer, 152). The story is alluded to but not told by Homer (Od. xi. 326 sq.9 xv. 247), Sophocles (Electra, 836 sqq.), and Horace (Odes,
iii.	16. 11-13). Sophocles wrote a tragedy Eriphyle, which was perhaps the same as his Epigoni. See The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. i. pp. 129 sqq.
2	Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv- 65. 6; Scholiast on Homer, Od. xi. 326; Scholiast on Pindar, Nem. ix. 13 (30). As the sister of Adrastus (see above, i. 9. 13) and the wife of Amphiaraus, the traitress Eriphyle might naturally seem well qualified to act as arbiter between them.
3	For lists of the seven champions who marched against Thebes, see Aeschylus, Seven against Thebes, 375 sqq.; Sophocles, Oedipus Coloneus, 1309 sqq.; Euripides, Phoe-nissae, 1090 sqq. and Suppliants, 857 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus,
iv.	65. 7 ; Hyginus, Fob. 70.
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Ὀικλἑους,1 Καπανεὺς Τ ππονὁου, Τππομἑδων Ἀρι-στομάχον, οι δὲ λέγουσι Ταλαοῦ. οὗτοι μὲν ἐξ Ἀργους, Πολυνείκης <δὲ>1 2 Oἰδίποδος ἐκ θηβῶν, Τυδεὺς Οἰνἑως Αἰτωλὸς, Παρθενοπαῖος Μελα-νίωνος Αρκάς, τινες δὲ Τυδέα μὲν καὶ Πολύ-νείκην οὐ καταριθμοΰσι, συγκαταλἐγουσι δὲ τοῖς ἑπτὰ ἘτέοκΧον *Ίφιος καὶ Μηκιστέα.
4 Παραγενὁμενοι δὲ εἰς Νεμέα ν, ἦς ἐβασίλευε Λυκούργος, ἐζήτουν ὕδωρ. καὶ αὐτοῖς ἡγήσατο τῆς ἐπὶ κρήνην ὁδοῦ 'Τῆππὑλη, νήπιον π alia [ὄντα] 3 * * * * 8 Όφελτην απόΚνπονσα, ον ἔτρεφεν Ευρυδίκης ὄντα καὶ Λυ κούριον, αἰσθὁμεναι γὰρ αἱ
1 *Ouc\£ovs Aegius : lotcKeovs Α. 2 δε inserted by Bekker.
8	ὅντα omitted by Hercher.
1	The place of Eteoelus among the Seven Champions is recognized by Aeschylus (Seven against Thebes, 458
Sophoeles (Oedipus Coloneus, 1316), and Euripides in one
play (Suppliants, 871	but not in another (Phoenissae,
1090 egg.); and he is omitted by Hyginus (Ραδ. 70). His
right to rank among the Seven seems to have been acknow-
ledged by the Argives themselves, since they included his portrait in a group of statuary representing the Champions
which they dedicated at Delphi. Sec Pausanias, x. 10. 3.
8 Brother of Adrastus. See i. 9. 13.
* As to the meeting of the Seven Champions with Hypsi-pyle at Nemea, the death of Opheltes, and the institution of the Nemean games, see Scholia on Pindar, NemArgument. pp. 424 sq. ed. Boeckh ; Bacchyl ides, Epinic. viii. [ix.] 10 sqq.; Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. ii. 34, p. 29, ed. Potter, with the Scholiast; Hyginus, Fab. 74 and 273; Statius, Theb. iv. 646-vi. ; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. iv. 717 ; Scriptoree rerum mythicarum Latiniy ed. G. H. Bede. vol. i. p. 123 (Second Vatican Mythographer, 141). The institution of the Nemean games in honour of Opheltes or Archemorus was noticed by Aeschylus in a lost play. See Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck2, p. 49. The judges at the Nemean games wore dark-coloured robes in mourning, it
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Amphiaraus, son of Oicles; Capaneus, son of Hip-ponous; Hippoinedon, son of Aristomachus, but some say of Talaus. These came from Argos; but Polynices, son of Oedipus, came from Thebes; Tydeus, son of Oeneus, was an Aetolian; Partheno-paeus, son of Melanion, was an Arcadian. Some, however, do not reckon Tydeus and Polynices among them, but include Eteoclus, son of I phis,1 and Mecisteus 2 in the list of the seven.
Having come to Nemea, of which Lycurgus was king, they sought for water; and Hypsipyle showed them the way to a spring, leaving behind an infant boy Opheltes, whom she nursed, a child of Eury-dice and Lycurgus.8 For the Lemnian women, after-
is said, for Opheltes (Scholiast on Pindar, Nem., Argum. p. 425, ed. Boeckh); and the crown of parsley bestowed on the victor is reported to have been chosen for the same sad reason (Servius, on Virgil, Eel. vi. 68). However, according to another account, the crowns at Nemea were originally made of olive, but the material was changed to parsley after the disasters of the Persian war (Scholiast on Pindar, I.e.). The grave of Opheltes was at Nemea, enclosed by a stone wall; and there were altars within the enclosure (Pau-sanias, ii. 15, 3). Euripides wrote a tragedy Hypsipyle, of which many fragments have recently been discovered in Egyptian papyri. See Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck2, pp. 594 sqq.; A. S. Hunt, Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta Papyracea nuper reperta (Oxford, no date, no pagination). In one of these fragments (col. iv. 27 sq.) it is said that Lycurgus was chosen from all Asopia to be the warder (κληδοΰχοs) of the local Zens. There were officials bearing the same title (κλειδουχοι) at Olympia (Dittenberger, SyUoge Inscriptionum Graecarum3, vol. ii. p. 168, No. 1021) in Delos (Dittenberger, Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones Selec-tae, vol. i. p. 252, No. 170), and in the worship of Aesculapius at Athens (E. S. Roberts and E. A. Gardner, Introduction to Greek Epigraphy, Part ii. p. 410, No. 157). The duty from which they took their title was to keep the keys of the
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Λήμνιαι ὕστερον θὁαντα σ εσ ω σ μεν ον εκείνον μὲν εκτειναν, την δὲ 'Τήαπὑλην άπημπολησαν διὸ πραθείσα1 ελάτρευε παρά Αυκούρτ/ω. δεικννούσης δὲ τὴν κρήνην, ὸ παῖς άπολειφθεις ὑπο δράκοντος διαφθείρεται. τον μεν ονν δράκοντα επιφανεντες οι μετά Άδραστον κτείνουσι, τὸν δὲ παῖδα θάπ-τουσιν. Άμφιάραος δε ειπεν εκείνοις τὺ σημειον τα μέλλοντα προμαντεύεσθαι* τον δε παῖδα Ἀρ-χέμορον εκ άλεσαν.2 οἱ δὲ εθεσαν ἐπ’ αὐτῷ τον τῶν Νεμεών aycova, και ΐππω μεν ενίκησεν 'Άδραστος, σταδίω δε Ἐτεοκλος, πυγμῇ Τυδεὑς, αλματι3 καὶ δίσκω Άμφιάραος, άκοντίω Ααό-δοκος, πάλη Πολυνείκης, τὁξῳ Παρθενοπαῖος.
5	Ὠς δὲ ήλθον εις τον Κιθαιρώνα, πέμπονσι Ύυδέα προεροϋντα Ἐτεοκλεῖ τῆς βασιλείας 4 παραγωρειν ΠοΧυνείκει, καθὰ σννέθεντο. μὴ προσ-ἔχοντος δὲ Έτεοκλεους, διάπειραν των Θηβαίων
1	ττραθΰσα Heyne (who also conjectured τρ4φουσα or τρο-φεόουσα): πραφεῖσα Ρ : τραφεῖσα Α.
2	ἐκάλεσεν Hercher.
3	ἄλματι Valckenar, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner : ἄρματι Α, Heyne, Westermann.
4	τῆς βασιλείας Hercher: τἡν /βασιλείαν Heyne, Westermann, Muller, Bekker, Wagner (following apparently the MSS.).
temple. A fine relief in the Palazzo Spada at Rome represents the serpent coiled round the dead body of the child Opheltes and attacked by two of the heroes, while in the background Hypsipyle is seen retreating, with her hands held up in horror and her pitcher lying at her feet. See W. H. Roscher, LexiJcon der griech. und rom. Mythologie, i. 473; A. Baumeister, DenJcmcUer dee Iclossischen Alter turns, i. 113, fig. 119. The death of Opheltes or Archemorus is also the subject of a fine vase-painting, which shows the dead boy lying on a bier and attended by two women, one of whom is
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wards learning that Thoas had been saved alive,1 put him to death and sold Hypsipyle into slavery: wherefore she served in the house of Lycurgus as a purchased bondwoman. But while she showed the spring, the abandoned boy was killed by a serpent. When Adrastus and his party appeared on the scene, they slew the serpent and buried the boy; but Amphiaraus told them that the sign foreboded the future, and they called the boy Archemorus.2 They celebrated the Nemean games in his honour; and Adrastus won the horse race, Eteoclus the foot race, Tydeus the boxing match, Amphiaraus the leaping and quoit-throwing match, Laodocus the javelin-throwing match, Polynices the wrestling match, and Parthenopaeus the archery match.
When they came to Cithaeron, they sent Tydeus to tell Eteocles in advance that he must cede the kingdom to Polynices, as they had agreed among themselves. As Eteocles paid no heed to the
about to crown him with a wreath of myrtle, while the other holds an umbrella over his head to prevent, it has been suggested, the sun’s rays from being defiled by falling on a corpse. Amongst the figures in the painting, which are identified by inscriptions, is seen the mother Eurydice standing in her palace between the suppliant Hypsipyle on one side and the dignified Amphiaraus on the other/ See E. Gerhard, “ Archemoros,” Gesammelte Abhcmdlungen (Berlin, 1866-1868), i. 5 sqq., with Abbildungen, taf. i.; K. Friederichs, Praxiteles und die Niobegruppe (Leipzig, 1855), pp. 123 sqq.; A. Baumeister, op. cit. i. 114, fig. 120.
1	See above, i. 9. 17.
2	That is, “beginner of doom”; hence “ominous,” “foreboding.” The name is so interpreted by Bacchylides (Epinic. viii. 14, σαμα μέλλοντος φόνου), by the Scholiast on Pindar (NemArgum. pp. 424 sq. ed. Boeckh), and by Lactantius Placidus in his commentary on Statius (Theb. iv. 717).
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Τυδεὺς ποιούμενος, καθ' ἕνα προκαΧούμένος πάντων περιεγενετο. οι δὲ πεντήκοντα ἄνδρας όπΧί-σαντες άπιόντα ενηδρευσαν αυτόν πάντας δὲ αυτούς χωρίς Μαίονος απεκτεινε, κἄπειτα ἐπὶ τὺ στρατόπεδον ἦλθεν.
β Ἀργεῖοι δὲ καθοπΧισθέντες πρόσδεσαν τοῖς τείχεσι, καὶ πυλὼν ἐ7ττὰ ουσων Αδραστος μὲν παρά τὰς Ὀμολωίδας πύλας ἔστη, Καπανεὺς δὲ παρά τὰς 'Ωγυγίας, Ἀμφιάραος δὲ παρὰ τὰς Προιτίδας, Ίππομεδων δὲ παρὰ τὰς Ὀγκαίδας,1 Πολυνείκης δὲ παρὰ τὰ? 'Τψίσταε, Παρθενοπαῖος <δὲ>2 παρά τὰς Ἠλἑκτραν, Τυδεὺς δὲ παρά τὰς Κρηνίδας. καθώπλισε δὲ καὶ ’Ετεοκλής Θηβαίους, καί καταστήσας ηγεμόνας ίσους ϊσοις ἔταξε, καὶ πώς ἄν περιγενοιντο των πολεμίων εμαντευετο.
7 ἦν δὲ παρὰ θηβαίοις μάντις Τειρεσίας Εὐήρους καὶ ΧαρικΧοΰς νύμφης, ἀπὸ γένους Ουδαίου του Σπαρτού, γενόμενος τυφλὸς τὰς οράσεις. οὖ περὶ τῆς πηρώσεως καί της μαντικής λέγονται Χόγοι διάφοροι. ἄλλοι μὲν γὰρ αὐτὸν ὑπο θεών φασι τυφΧωθήναι, ότι τοῖς άνθρώποις α κρύπτειν ηθεΧον εμηνυε, Φερεκύδης δε υπό 'Αθήνας αυτόν
1 ’OyKafaas Aegiue : όχνηίδας Α.
3	ὅ* inserted by Heyne.
1 For the embassy of Tydeus to Thebee and its sequel, see Homer, II. iv. 382-398, v. 802-808, with the Scholiast on v. 376 ; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 65. 4 ; Statius, ΤΛ<?6. ii. 307 a The siege of Thebes by the Argive army under the Seven Champions is the subject of two extant Greek tragedies, the Seven against Thebes of Aeschylus, and the Phoenissae of Euripides. In both of them the attack on the seven gates bv the Seven Champions is described. See the Seven against Thebes, 375 βςς.; Phoenissae, 105	1090 egg. The siege
is also the theme of Statius’s long-winded and bombastic
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message, Tydeus, by way of putting the Thebans to the proof, challenged them to single combat and was victorious in every encounter; and though the Thebans set fifty armed men to lie in wait for him as he went away, he slew them all but Maeon, and then came to the camp.1
Having armed themselves, the Argives approached the walls 2; and as there were seven gates, Adrastus was stationed at the Homoloidian gate, Capaneus at the Ogygian, Amphiaraus at the Proetidian, Hippo-medon at the Oncaidian, Polynices at the Hypsistan,3 Parthenopaeus at the Electron, and Tydeus at the Crenidian.4 Eteocles on his side armed the Thebans, and having appointed leaders to match those of the enemy in number, he put the battle in array, and resorted to divination to learn how they might overcome the foe. Now there was among the Thebans a soothsayer, Tiresias, son of Everes and a nymph Chariclo, of the family of Udaeus, the Spartan,5 and he had lost the sight of his eyes. Different stories are told about his blindness and his power of soothsaying. For some say that he was blinded by the gods because he revealed their secrets to men. But
epic, the Thebaid. Compare also Diedorus Siculus, iv. 65. 7-9; Pausanias, i. 39. 2, ii. 20. 5, viii. 25. 4, x. 10. 3; Hygi-nue, Fab. 69, 70. The war was also the subject of two lost poems of the same name, the Thebaid of Callinus, an early elegiac poet, and the Thebaid of Antimachus, a contemporary of Plato. See Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel. pp. 9 sqq., 275 eqq. Ae to the seven gates of Thebes, see rausanias, ix. 8. 4—7, with my commentary (vol. iv. pp. 35 sqq.). The ancients were not entirely agreed as to the names of the gates.
* That is, “the Highest Gate.”
4	That is, “the Fountain Gate.”
5	That is, one of the Sparti, the men who sprang from the dragon’s teeth sown by Cadmus. See above, iii. 4. 1.
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τυφλωθήναι* ούσαν yap την Χαρικλω προσφιλή τῇ * Αθήνα 1 . . . γυμνὴν ἐπὶ πάντα ἰδεῖν, τὴν δὲ ταῖς χερσὶ τοὺς οφθαλμούς αυτού καταλαβο-μένην2 πηρδν ποίησαι, Χαρικλοὺς δὲ δεόμενης άποκαταστήσαι πάλιν τὰς οράσεις, μὴ δυναμενην τούτο ποίησαι, τὰς άκοάς οιακαθάρασαν πάσαν ορνίθων φωνήν ποίησαι συνεϊναι, και σκήπτρον αὐτῷ δωρήσασθαι κράνειον,3 δ φέρων ομοίως τοῖς βλίπουσιν εβάδιξεν. "Ησίοδος δε φησιν οτι θεα-
1	The lacuna was indicated by Heyne, who proposed to restore the passage as follows: οδσαν γάρ τῆ Χαρικλοι προσφιλή τἡν * Αθήναν avrbv γυμνἡν όπιστάντα (or όπιβάντα) ιδεῖν, “For Athena was a friend of Chariclo, and he came upon her and saw her naked.” This gives the requisite sense, and probably represents very nearly the original reading of the passage. The friendship of Athena for the nymph Chariclo, the mother of Tiresias, is mentioned to explain the opportunity which Tiresias had of seeing the goddess naked.
2	ταῖς χερσϊ robs οφθαλμούς αύτον κατ αλαβο μόνην. These words have been wrongly suspected or altered by the editors. Heyne proposed to omit τους οφθαλμούς as a gloss or to rewrite the passage thus : τἡν ὅε ταῖς χερσϊ τών οφθαλμών αυτόν ΰθωρ καταλαλούσαν πηρύν ποίησαι. Hercher wrote: τἡν ὅε ταῖς χερσϊ των οφθαλμών αύτ ου λαβομόνην πηρύν ποίησαι. They all apparently suppose that the goddess blinded Tiresias by scratching out his eyes. But she simply held her hands over the eyes of the prying intruder, and the mere touch of her divine fingers sufficed to blind him for ever. Compare Plato, Theaetetus, p. 165 bo : τί γάρ χρίσει άφύκτφ ἐρωτἡματι, τό λεγόμενον ἐν φρόατι συνεχόμενος, ὅταν 4ρωτη. άνόκπληκτυς (unabashed) ανἡρ, καταλαβών τη χειρϊ σου τόν ετερον οφθαλμόν, εϊ 0pq.s τύ ίμάτιον τ φ κατειλημμ4νψ; If any change were desirable, it would be καταλαβούσαν for καταλαΒομόνην, but even this is not necessary. Compare Diodorus Siculus, iii. 37. 5 κατελάβοντο θεσμοΐς τό στόμιον (the mouth of a serpent’s den).
3	κράνειον Aegius, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner : κυάνειον EA, Commelinus, Gale, Heyne, Westermann, Muller.
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Pherecydes says that he was blinded by Athena1; for Chariclo was dear to Athena . . . and Tiresias saw the goddess stark naked, and she covered his eyes with her hands, and so rendered him sightless. And when Chariclo asked her to restore his sight, she could not do so, but by cleansing his ears she caused him to understand every note of birds; and she gave him a staff of cornel-wood,2 wherewith he walked like those who see. But Hesiod says that he
1	The blinding of Tiresias by Athena is described by Callimachus in his hymn, The Bathe of Pallae. He tells how the nymph Chariclo, mother of Tiresias, was the favourite attendant of Athena, who carried her with her wherever she went, often mounting the nymph in her own car. One summer day, when the heat and stillness of noon reigned in the mountains, the goddess and the nymph bed stripped and were enjoying a cool plunge in the fair-flowing spring of Hippocrene ou Mount Helicon. But the youthful Tiresias, roaming the hills with his dogs, came to slake his thirst at the bubbling spring and saw what it was not lawful to see. The goddess cried out in anger, and at once the eyes of the intruder were quenched in darkness. His mother, the nymph, reproached the goddess with blinding her son, but Athena explained that she hed not done so, but that the laws of the cods inflicted the penalty of blindness on anyone who beheld an immortal without his or her consent. To console the youth for the loss of his sight the goddess promised to bestow on him the gifts of prophecy and divination, long life, and after death the retention of his mental powers undimmed in the world below. See Callimachus, Bathe of Pallas, 57-133. In this account Callimachus probably followed Pherecydes, who, as we learn from the present passage of Apollodorus, assigned the same cause for the blindness of Tiresias. It is said that Erymanthus, son of Apollo, was blinded because he saw Aphredite bathing. See Ptolemaeus Hephaest. Nov. Hist. i. in Westermann’s Mythographi Qraeci, p. 183.
2	According to the MSS., it was a blue staff. See Critical Note. As to the cornel-tree in ancient myth and fable, see C. Boetticher, Der Baumkultue der Hellenen (Berlin, 1856), pp. 130 sqq.
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σάμενος περὶ Κυλλήνη ν ὄφεις συνουσιάζονται καλ τούτους τρώσας ἐγἐνετο ἐξ ἀνδρὸς1 γυνή, πάλιν δὲ τοὺς αὐτοὺς ὄφεις παρατήρησαν συνουσιάζονταν iyevero ἀνήρ. διόπερ Ἠρα καὶ Ζεὺς
1 ivSpbs £ : άνδράν Α.
1 This carious story of the double change of sex experienced by Tiresias, with the cause of it, is told also by Phlegon, MirabUia, 4; Tzetzes, Schol. ση Lycophron, 683; Eustathius on Homer, Od. x. 492, p. 1665; Scholiast on Homer, Od. x. 494; Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 17; Ovid, Metomorph. iii. 316 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 75; Lactan-tius Placidus, on Statins, Theb. ii. 95; Fulgentius, Mytho-log. ii. 8; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Lotini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 5,104,169 (First Vatican Mythographer, 16; Second Vatican Mythographer, 84; Third Vatican Mythographer, iv. 8). Phlegon says that the story was told by Hesiod, Dicaearchus, Clitarchus, and Callimachus. He agrees with Apolledorus, Hyginus, Lactantius Placidns, and the Second Vatican Mythographer in laying the scene of the incident on Mount Cyllene in Arcadia; whereas Eustathius and Tzetzes lay it on Mount Cithaeron in Boeotia, which is more appropriate for a Theban seer. According to Eustathius and Tzetzes, it was by killing the female snake that Tiresias became a woman, and it was by afterwards killing the male snake that he was changed back into a maq. According to Ovid, the seer remained a woman for seven years, and recovered his male sex in the eighth; the First Vatican Mythographer says that he recovered it after eight years; the Third Vatican Mythographer affirms that he recovered it in the seventh year. All the writers I have cited, except Antoninus Liberalis, record the verdict of Tiresias on the question submitted to him by Zeus and Hera, though they are not all agreed as to the precise mathematical proportion expressed in it. Further, they all, except Antoninus Liberalis, agree that the blindness Of Tiresias was a punishment inflicted on him by Hera (Juno) because his answer to the question was displeasing to her. According to Phlegon, Hyginus, Lactantius Placidus, and the Second
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beheld snakes copulating on Cyllene, and that having wounded them he was turned from a man into a woman, but that on observing the same snakes copulating again, he became a man.1 Hence, when
Vatican Mythographer the life of Tiresias was prolonged by Zeus (Jupiter) so as to last seven ordinary lives.
The notion that it is unlucky to see snakes coupling appears to be widespread. In Southern India “the sight of two snakes coiled round each other in sexual congress is considered to portend some great evil” (E. Thurston, Ethnographic Notes in Southern India, Madras, 1906, p. 293). The Chius of North-eastern India think that “one of the worst omens that it is possible to see is two snakes copulating, and a man who sees this is not supposed to return to his house or to speak to anyone until the next sun has risen ” (Bertram S. Carey and Η. N. Tuck, The Chin Hills, vol. i. Rangoon, 1896, p. 199). “It is considered extremely unlucky for a Chin to come upon two snakes copulating, and to avoid ill-fortune he must remain outside the village that night, without eating cooked food; the next morning he may prooeed to his house, but, on arrival there, must kill a fowl and, if within his means, hold a feast. If a man omits these precautions and is found out, he is liable to pav compensation of a big mythun, a pig, one blanket, and one bead, whatever his means, to the first man he brings ill-luck to by talking to him. Before the British occupation, if the man, for any reason, could not pay the compensation, the other might make a slave of him, by claiming a pig whenever one of his daughters married” (W. R. Head, Haka Chin Customs, Rangoon, 1917, p. 44). In the Himalayas certain religious ceremonies are prescribed when a person has seen snakes coupling (<Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1884, pt. i. p. 101 ; the nature of the ceremonies is not described). In Timorlaut, one of the East Indian Islands, it is deemed an omen of great misfortune if a man dreams that he sees snakes coupling (J. G. F. Riedel, De sluik- en kroesharige rassen tusschen Selebes en Papua, The Hague, 1886, p. 285). Similarly in Southern India there prevails “a superstitious belief that, if a person sees two crows engaged in sexual congress, he will die unless one of his relations sheds tears. To avert this catastrophe, false news as to the death are sent
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άμφισβητοῦντες πότερον τὰς γυναίκας ή τούς ανΒρας ἧδεσθαι μᾶλλον ἐν ταῖς συνουσίαις συμ-βαίνοι, τούτον άνέκριναν. ο δὲ ἔφη δἑκα μοιρών περὶ τὰς συνουσίας ούσων την μὲν μίαν ανΒρας ἧδεσθαι, τὰς δὲ ἐννέα1 γυναίκας, ὅθεν Ἠρα μὲν αυτόν ἐτύφλωσε, Ζεὺς δὲ τὴν μαντικήν αὐτῷ έΒωκεν,
[τὺ ὑπὸ Τειρεσίου Χεχθέν πρὸς Δία και "Ηραν οϊην μεν μοίραν Βέκα μοιρών τέρπεται ἀνήρ, τὰς δὲ δἐκ’ ἐμπίπλησι γυνὴ τέρπουσα νόημα.] 2
ἐγένετο δὲ και πολυχρόνιος.
Οντος οΰν θηβαίοις μαντευομένοις3 εἶπε νική-σειν, ἐὰν Μενοικεὺς ὁ Κρἐοντος Ἀρει σφαγίον αυτόν επιΒφ, τοῦτο άκούσας Μενοικεύς 6 Κρέ-οντος εαυτόν ττ ρο των πυλών ἔσφαξε. μάχης δὲ γενομένης οι Καδμεῖοι μέχρι των τειχών συνε-Βιώχθησαν, και Καπανεύς άρπάσας κλίμακα ἐπὶ τὰ τείχη Bi αυτής ἀνῄει, καὶ Ζεὺς αυτόν κεραυνοί, 8 τούτου δὲ γενομενου τροπή 4 τῶν Ἀργείων γίνεται, ως δὲ άπώΧλυντο πολλοί, Βόξαν εκατέροις τοῖς
1	ὅἐκα . . . τἡν μεν μίαν . . . τἄς δε ἐννἐα Barth, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: δεκαεννέα . . . τἄς μεν ἐννἐα . . . τἄς δε ὅἐκα Α, Heyne, Westermann, Muller.
2	These verses are probably interpolated. They are repeated by the Scholiast on Homer, Od. x. 494, and by Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 683.
8 μαντευομἐνοις Heyne, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner : μαντ*υ-ὅμενοι A, Westermann, Muller.
4	τροπἡ Heyne, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: τρόναιον Α, Westermann.
by the post or telegraph, and subsequently corrected by a letter or telegram announcing that the individual is alive ” (E. Thurston, op. cit. p. 278). A similar belief as to the dire effect of seeing crows coupling, and a similar mode of averting
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Hera and Zeus disputed whether the pleasures of love are felt more by women or by men, they referred to him for a decision. He said that if the pleasures of love be reckoned at ten, men enjoy one and women nine. Wherefore Hera blinded him, but Zeus bestowed on him the art of soothsaying.
The saying of Tiresias to Zeus and Hera.
Of ten parts a man enjoys one only;
But a woman enjoys the full ten parts in her heart.1
He also lived to a great age.
So when the Thebans sought counsel of him, he said that they should be victorious if Menoeceus, son of Creon, would offer himself freely as a sacrifice to Ares. On hearing that, Menoeceus, son of Creon, slew himself before the gates.2 But a battle having taken place, the Cadmeans were chased in a crowd as far as the walls, and Capaneus, seizing a ladder, was climbing up it to the walls, when Zeus smote him with a thunderbolt.3 When that befell, the Argives turned to flee. And as many fell,
the calamity, are reported in the Central Provinces of India (M. R. Pedlow, “ Superstitions among Hindoos in the Central Provinces,” *The Indian Antiquary, xxix. Bombay, 1900,
p. 88).
1	These lines are also quoted by Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 683) from a poem Melampodia; they are cited also by the Scholiast on Homer, Od. x. 494.
2	As to the voluntary sacrifice of Menoeceus, see Euripides, Phoenissae, 911 sqq.; Pausanias, ix. 25. 1; Cicero, Tuscul. Disput. i. 48. 116 ; Hyginus, Fab. 68; Statius, Theb. x. 589 sqq.
3	As to the death of Capaneus, compare Aeschylus, Seven against Thebes, 423 sqq.; Euripides, Phoenissae, 1172 sqq. ; id. Suppliants, 496^.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 65. 8; Hyginus, Fab. 71 ; Statius, Theb. x. 827 sqq.
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στρατεύμασιν Ετεοκλής καὶ Πολυνείκης περὶ τῆς βασιλείας μονομαχούσα, καί κτείνουσιν ἀλλήλους. καρτεράς δὲ πάλιν γ ενομενης μάχης οι * Αστακού1 παῖδες ηρίστευσαν *\σμαρος μεν yap Ιπιτομεδοντα ἀπἑκτεινε, Λεάδης δὲΕτἑοκλον, Ἀμφίδικος δὲ Παρ-θενοτταιον. ὡς δὲ Εὐριπίδης φησι, Παρθενοτταιον ο Ποσειδώνος παῖς Περικλὑμενος ἀπἑκτεινε. Με-λἀνιππος δὲ ὁ λοιπὸς των Ἀστακοῦ1 2 3 παίδων εἰς τὴν ταστέρα Τυδἑα τιτρώσκει· ημιθνητος δὲ αὐτοῦ κείμενου τταρα Διὸς αίτησαμενη *Αθήνα φάρμακον ήvεyκε, δι* ον ποιεῖν εμεΧΧεν αθάνατον αυτόν. Ἀμφιάραος δὲ αίσθόμενος τούτο, μισών Τυδέα ὅτι παρὰ τὴν εκείνου γνώμην εις θήβα? ειτεισε τοὺς 'Αργείονς στρατεύεσθαι, την Μελά-νίτητου κεφαΧην άττοτεμων ε δω κεν αὐτῷ [τιτρω-σκόμενος δὲ Τυδεὺς εκτεινεν αυτόν]? ο δὲ διελὼν τὸν εγκεφαΧον εξερρόφησεν. ως δὲ εΚεν * Αθήνα, μυσαχθεΐσα την ευεργεσίαν ἐπὲσχε τε καὶ εφθόν-
1	Αστακού Aegius: άστνάγους Α.
2	'Anrcucov Westermann, Miiller, Hercher, Wagner: άστν-άγους A. Aegius, Commelinus, Gale, Heyne, and Bekker omit the noun, reeding simply τών waih-v.
* τιτρασκόμίνο* Tufov* IrrciMr αυτό*. These words are probably an interpolation, as Heyne rightly observed. They are omitted by Hercher.
1	As to the single combat and death of Eteocles and Polynices, see Aeschylus, Seven against Thebes, 804 «97.; Euripides, Phoenissae, 1356 «99.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 65. 8; P&usani&s, ix. 5. 12; Hyginus, i^a6. 71; Statius, Theb. xi. 447-579.
* According to Statius {Theb. ix. 455-539), Hipporaedon was overwhelmed by a cloud of Theban missiles after being nearly drowned in the river Ismenus.
3	As to the death of Parthenopaeus, see Euripides, Phor-nissae, 11δ3 sqq. In the Τ he bald, also, Periclymenus was
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Eteocles and Polynices, by the resolution of both armies, fought a single combat for the kingdom, and slew each other.1 In another fierce battle the sons of Astacus did doughty deeds; for Ismarus slew Hippomedon,2 Leades slew Eteoclus, and Amphidocus slew Parthenopaeus. But Euripides says that Parthenopaeus was slain by Periclymenus, son of Poseidon.3 And Melanippus, the remaining one of the sons of Astacus, wounded Tydeus in the belly. As he lay half dead, Athena brought a medicine which she had begged of Zeus, and by which she intended to make him immortal. But Ainphiaraus hated Tydeus for thwarting him by persuading the Argives to march to Thebes; so when he perceived the intention of the goddess he cut off the head of Melanippus and gave it to Tydeus, who, wounded though he was, had killed him. And Tydeus split open the head and gulped up the brains. But when Athena saw that, in disgust she grudged and withheld the intended benefit.4
represented as the slayer of Parthenopaeus. See Pausanias, ix. 18. 6.
4	Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 1066; Scholiast on Pindar, Nem. x. 7 (12); Scholiast on Homer, II. v. 126. All these writers say that it was Amphiaraus, not Tydeus, who killed as well as decapitated Melanippus. Pausanias also (ix. 18. 1) represents Melanippus as slain by Ainphiaraus. Hence Heyne was perhaps right in rejecting as an interpolation the words “who, wounded though he was, had killed him.” See the Critical Note. The story is told also by Statius (Theb. viii. 717-767) in his usual diffuse style ; but according to him it was Capaneus, not Amphiaraus, who slew and beheaded Melanippus and brought the gory head to Tydeus. The story of Tydeus’s savagery is alluded to more than once by Ovid in his Ibis (427 sq515 eq.)f that curious work in which the poet has distilled the whole range of ancient mythology for the purpose of commination. With this tradition of
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ησεν. 'Αμφιαράφ δὲ φεύγοντι παρὰ πόταμον *1 σ μηνάν, πρὶν ὑπὸ Περικλυμἑνου τὰ νώτα τρωθη, Ζεὺς κεραυνόν βαλών την γην διἑστησεν. 6 δὲ σὺν τῷ αρματι και τῷ ἡνιὁχῳ Βατωνι, ως δὲ ἔτι οι Ελάτωνι,1 εκρύφθη, καὶ Ζεὺς αθάνατον αυτόν
1	’Ελάτ·π Sommer, Wagner: ἐλάττ·π Rm: ἐλαττ«#νον Β : ἐλάττΜ C: ’Ελβττίίΐγ Heyne, Weetermann, Muller: ’Ελα-τ«ιγ Bekker: ’Ελάτ* L. Dindorf, Hercher.
cannibalism on the field oi battle we may compare the custom of the ancient Scythians, who regularly decapitated their enemies in battle and drank of the blood of the first man they slew (Herodotus iv. 64). It has indeed been a common practice with savages to swallow some part of a slain foe in order with the blood, or flesh, or brains to acquire the deed man’s valour. See for example L. A. Millet-Mureau, Voyage de laPerouse autour du Monde (Paris, 1797), ii. 272 (as to the Californian Indians); Fay-Cooper Cole, The Wild Tribes of Davao District, Mindanao (Chicago, 1913), pp. 94, 189 (as to the Philippine Islanders). I have cited many more instances in Spirits of the Com and of the Wild, ii. 148 sqq. The story of the brutality of Tjdeus to Mel&nippus may contain a reminiscence of a similar custom. From the Scholiast on Homer {I.e.) we learn that the story was told by Pherecydes, whom Apollodoras may be following in the present passage. The grave of Mel&nippus was on the road from Thebes to Chalcis (Pausanias, ix. 18. 1), but Clisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon, “fetched Melanippus” (ἐχπγἀγετο τόν McAdrnrror) to Sicyon and dedicated a precinct to him in the Prytaneum or town-hall; moreover, he transferred to Melanippus the sacrifices and festal honours which till then had been offered to Adrastus, the foe of Melanippus. See Herodotus, v. 67. It is probable that Clisthenes, in “fetching Melanippus,” transferred the hero’s bones to the new shrine at Sicyon, following a common practice of the ancient Greeks, who were as anxious to secure the miraculous relics of heroes as modern Catholics are to secure the equally miraculous relics of saints. The most famous case of such & translation of holy bonee was that of Orestes, whose remains were removed from
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Amphiaraus fled beside the river Ismenus, and before Periclymenus could wound him in the back, Zeus cleft the earth by throwing a thunderbolt, and Amphiaraus vanished with his chariot and his charioteer Baton, or, as some sayjElato;1 and Zeus made him immortal.
Tegea to Sparta (Herodotus, i. 67 sq.). Pausanias mentions many inst&noes of the practice. See the Index to my translation of Pausanias, e.v. “Bones,” vol. vi. p. 31. It was, no doubt, unusual to bury bones in the Prytaneum, where was the Common Hearth of the city (Pollux, ix. 40; Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum, ii. 467, lines 6, 73; my note on P&usaniae, viii. 53. 9, vol. iv. pp. 441 sq.); but at Mantinea there was a round building called the Common Hearth in which Antinoe, daughter οι Cepheus, was said to be buried (P&usaniae, viii. 9. 5); and the graves of not a few heroes and heroines were shown in Greek temples. See Clement of Alexandria, Protrept, iii. 45, pp. 39 sq., ed. Potter. The subject of relic worship in antiquity is exhaustively treated by Fried. Pfister, Der Reliquienkult im Alter tum (Giessen, 1909-1912).
1 Compare Pindar, Nem. ix. 24 (59) sqq., x. 8 (13) sq.; Euripides, Suppliants, 9*25 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 65. 8 ; Strabo, ix. 2. 11, p. 404 ; Pausanias, i. 34. 2, ii. 23. 2, ix. 8. 3, ix. 19. 4; Statius, Theb. vii. 789-823. The reference to Periclymenus clearly proves that Apolledorus had here in mind the first of these passages of Pindar. Pausanias repeatedly mentions Baton as the charioteer of Amphiaraus (ii. 23. 2, v. 17. 8, x. 10. 3). Amphiaraus was believed to be swallowed up alive, with his chariot and horses, and so to descend to the nether world. See Euripides, Suppliants, 925sqq.; Statius, Theb. viii. 1 sqq.; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bede, vol. i. p. 49 (First Vatican Mythographer, 152). Hence Sophocles speaks of him as reigning fully alive in Hades (Electra, 836 sqq.). Moreover, Amphiaraus was deified (Pausanias, viii. 2.4 ; Cicero, De divinatione, i. 40.88), and as a god he had a famous oracle charmingly situated in a little glen near Oropus in Attica. See Pausanias, i. 34, with my commentary (vol. ii. pp. 466 sqq.). The exact spot where Amphiaraus disappeared into the earth was shown not far from Thebes on tne road to Potniae. It
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ἐποίησεν. Ἀδραστον δὲ μόνον ίππος διέσωσεν Ἀρείων τοῦτον ἐκ Ποσειδώνος εγέννησε Δημήτηρ είκασθεϊσα έρινύι κατὰ τὴν συνουσίαν.
VII.	Κρἐων δὲ τὴν Θηβαίων βασιλείαν παραλαβών τους των Ἀργείων νεκρούς ερριψεν άταφους, καὶ κηρύξας μηδενα θάπτειν φύλακας κατέστησεν. Αντιγόνη δέ, μία τῶν ΟἰδίΗθδος θυγατέρων, κρυφά το ΙΙολυνείκους σώμα κλέψασα εθαψε, καί φωρα-θεΐσα υπ ο Κρέοντος αὐτοῦ* 1 τῷ τ άφφ ζώσα 2 ένε-κρύφθη3 "Αδραστος δὲ εις ’Αθήνας άφικόμενος
1 αυτ% R : αυτἡν Α.	2 ζώσα R : ζώσαν Α.
* 4ν*κρύφθη R: ἐνεκρόψατο Rc in margin, C.
was a small enclosure with pillars in it. See Pausanias, ix. 8. 3. As tlie ground was split open by a thunderbolt to receive Amphiaraue (Pindar, Nem. ix. 24 (59) sqq., x. 8 (13) sq.)t the enclosure with pillars in it was doubtless one of those little sanctuaries, marked off by a fence, which the Greeks always instituted on ground struck by lightning. See below, note on iii. 7. 1.
1 Arion, the swift steed of Adrastus, is mentioned by Homer, who alludes briefly to the divine parentage of the animal (II. xxiii. 346 sq.), without giving particulars as to the quaint and curious myth with which he was probably acquainted. That myth, one of the most savage of all the stories of ancient Greece, was revealed by later writers. See Pausanias, viii. 25. 4-10, viii. 42. 1-6; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 153 ; compare Scholiast on Homer, II. xxiii. 346. The story was told at two places in the highlands of Arcadia: one was Thelpusa in the beautiful vale of the Ladon; the other was Phigalia, where the shallow cave of the goddess mother of the horse was shown far down the face of a cliff in the wild romantic gorge of the Neda. The cave still exists, though the goddess is gone : it hae been converted into a tiny chapel of Christ and St. John. See my commentary on Pausanias, vol. iv. pp. 406 sq. According to Diodorus Siculus (iv. 65. 9) Adrastus returned to Argos. But Pausanias says (i. 43. 1) that he died at Mevara of old age and grief at his son’s death, when he was leading back his beaten army from Thebes:
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Adrastus alone was saved by his horse Arion. That horse Poseidon begot on Demeter, when in the likeness of a Fury she consorted with him.1
VII.	Having succeeded to the kingdom of Thebes, Creon cast out the Argive dead unburied, issued a proclamation that none should bury them, and set watchmen. But Antigone, one of the daughters of Oedipus, stole the body of Polynices, and secretly buried it, and having been detected by Creon himself, she was interred alive in the grave.2 Adrastus fled to Athens3 and took refuge at the altar of
Pausanias informs us also that Adrastus was worshipped, doubtless as a hero, by the Megarians. Hyginus (Fab. 242) tells a strange story that Adrastus and his son Hipponou threw themselves into the fire in obedience to an oracle of Apollo.
2	Apolledorus here follows the account of Antigone’s heroism and doom as they are described by Sophocles in his noble tragedy, the Antigone. Compare Aeschylus, Seven against Thebes, 1005 sqq. A different version of the story is told by Hyginus (Fab. 72). According to him, when Antigone was caught in the act of performing funeral rites for her brother Folynices, Creon handed her over for execution to his son Haemon, to whom she had been betrothed. But Haemon, while he pretended to put her to death, smuggled her out of the way, married her, and had a son by her. In time the son grew up and came to Thebes, where Creon detected him by the bodily mark which all descendants of the Sparti or Dragon-men bore on their bedies. In vain Hercules interceded for Haemon with his angry father. Creon was inexorable; so Haemon killed himself and his wife Antigone. Some have thought that in this narrative Hyginus followed Euripides, who wrote a tragedy Antigone, of which a few fragments survive. See Trogicorum Graecorum Fragmental ed. A. Nauck2, pp. 404 sqq.
3	As to the flight of Adrastus to Athens, and the intervention of the Athenians on his behalf see Isocrates, Pane-gyric, §§ 54-58, Panathen. §§ 168-174 ; Pausanias, i. 39. 2; Plutarch, Theseus, 29; Statius, Theb. xii. 464 sqq. (who sub-
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ἐπὶ τον ἐλέου βωμόν κατἐφυγε, καὶ Ικέτη ρί αν θεὶς ἡξίου θάπτειν τοὺς νεκρούς, οἱ δὲ Αθηναίοι μετὰ Θησέως στρατεύσαντες αίρούσι Θήβας και τοὺς νεκρούς τοῖς οίκβίοις hihoaai θάψαι. τής Καπα-νέως δὲ καιομενης πυρᾶς, Εὐάδνην’ ἡ Καπανἐως μὲν γυνὴ θυγάτηρ δὲ Τφιος, ὲαυτὴν έμβαΧούσα 2 συηκατεκαίετο ?
1	Ευάὅνη R : ίύαιάνη Α.
2	ίμβαλονσα Heyne: βαλουσα Α, Zenobius, (7βηί. i. 30.
3	σιτ/καπκαύθη, Zenohius, (7enl. i. 30, Hercher.
stitutes Argive matrons a* suppliants insteed of Adrastus). The story is treated by Euripides in his extant play Τ fie Suppliants, which, on the whole, Apolledorus follows. But whereas Apolledorus, like Statius, lays the scene of the supplication at the altar of Mercy in Athens, Euripides lays it at the altar of Demeter in Eleusis (Suppliants, 1 sq.). In favour of the latter version it may be said that the graves of the fallen leaders were shown at Eleusis, near the Flowery Well (Pausanias, i. 39. 1 sq.; Plutarch, Theseus, 29); while the graves of the common soldiers were at Eleutherae, which is on the borders of Attica and Boeotia, on the direct road from Eleusis to Thebes (Euripides, Suppliants, 756 sq. ; Plutarch, I.e.). Tradition varied also on the question how the Athenians obtained the permission of the Thebans to bury the Argive dead. Some said that Theseus led an army to Thebes, defeated the Thebans, and compelled them to give up the deed Argives for burial. This was the version adopted by Euripides, Statius, and Apolledorus. Others said that Theseus sent an embassy and by negotiations obtained the voluntary consent of the Thebans to nis carrying off the deed. This version, as the less discreditable to the Thebans, was very naturally adopted by them (Pausunias, i. 39. 2) and by the patriotic Boeotian Plutarch, who expressly rejects Euripides’s account of the Theban defeat. Isocrates, with almost incredible fatuity, adopts both versions in different passages of his writings and defends himself for eo doing {Panathen. §§ 168-174). Lysias, without expressly mentioning the flight of Adrastus to Athens, says that the Athenians
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Mercy,1 and laying on it the suppliant’s bough 2 he prayed that they would bury the dead. And the Athenians marched with Theseus, captured Thebes, and gave the dead to their kinsfolk to bury. And when the pyre of Capaneus was burning, his wife Evadne, the daughter of Iphis, thew herself on the pyre, and was burned with him.3
first sent heralds to the Thebans with a request for leave to bury the Argive deed, and that when the request was refused, they marched against the Thebans, defeated them in battle, and carrying off the Argive dead buried them at Eleueis. See Lysias, ii. 7-10.
1	As to the altar of Mercy at Athens see above ii. 8. 1; Paueanias, i. 17. 1, with my note (vol. ii. pp. 143 eg.); Diodorus Siculus, xiii. 22. 7 ; Statius, Theb. xii. 481-505. It is mentioned in a late Greek inscription found at Athens (Cor-pue Inecriptionum Atticarum, iii. No. 170; G. Kaibel, Epigrammata Graeca ex lapidibue conlecta, No. 792). The altar, though not mentioned by early writers, was in later times one of the most famous spots in Athens. Philostratus says that the Athenians built an altar of Mercy as the thirteenth of the gods, and that they poured libations on it, not of wine, but of tears (Epist. 39). In this fancy he perhaps copied Statins (Theb. xii. 488, “lacrymis altaria eudant”).
2	The branch of olive which a suppliant laid on the altar of a god in token that he sought the divine protection. See Andocides, Demysteriis, 110 egg.; R. C. Jebb, on Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannize, 3.
3	For the death of Evadne on the pyre of her husband Capaneus, see Euripides, Suppliants, 1034 eqq.; Zenobius, Cent. i. 30 ; Propertius, i. 15. 21 eq.; Ovid, Trietia, v. 14. 38 ; id. Pont. iii. 1. Ill eq.; Hyginus, Fab. 243; Statius, Theb. xii. 800 eq. with the note of Laotantius Placidus on v. 801 ; Martial, iv. 75.5. Capanens had been killed by a thunderbolt as he was mounting a ladder at the siege of Thebes. See Apol-ledorns, iii. 6. 7. Hence his bedy was deemed sacred and should have been buried, not burned, and the grave fenced off; whereas the other bodies were all consumed on a single pyre. See Euripides, Suppliants, 934-938, where συμπἡξας τάφον
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2 Μετὰ δὲ ἔτη δἑκα οἱ τῶν ἀπολομἐνων παῖδες, κ\ηθβντες επίγονοι, στρατεὑειν ἐπὶ θήβας προῃ-
refers to the fencing in of the grave. So the tomb of Semele, who was also killed by lightning, seems to have stood within a sacred enclosure. See Euripides, Bacchae, 6-11. Yet, inconsistently with the foregoing passage, Euripides appears afterwards to assume that the body of Capaneue was burnt on a pyre (w. 1000 sqq.). The rule that a person killed by a thunderbolt should be buried, not burnt, is stated by Pliny (Nat. Hist. ii. 145) and alluded to by Tertullian (Apolo-geticus, 48). An ancient Roman law, attributed to Numa, forbade the celebration of the usual obsequies for a man who had been killed by lightning. See Festus, e.v. “Occisum,” p. 178, ed. C. 0. Muller. It is true that these passages refer to the Roman usage, but the words of Euripides (Suppliants, 934-938) seem to imply that the Greek practice was similar, and this is confirmed by Artemidorus, who says that the bedies of persons killed by lightning were not removed but buried on the spot (Onirocrit. ii. 9). The same writer tells us that a man struck by lightning was not deemed to be disgraced, nay, he was honoured as a god ; even slaves killed by Ughtning were approached with respect, as honoured by Zeus, and their dead bodies were wrapt in fine garments. Such customs are to some extent explained by the belief that Zeus himself descended in the flash of lightning; hence whatever the lightning struck was naturally regarded as holy. Places struck by lightning were sacred to Zeus the Descender (Ζευς καταιβάτις) and were enclosed by a fence. Inscriptions marking such spots have been found in various parte of Greece. See Pollux, ix. 41; Pausanias, v. 14. 10, with my note (vol. iii. p. 565, vol. v. p. 614). Compare E. Rohde, Psyche3, i. 320 sq.; H. Usener, “ Keraunos,” Kleine Schrif-ten, iv. 477 sqq. (who quotes from Clemens Romanus and Cyrillus more evidence of the worship of persons killed by lightning); Chr. Blinkenberg, The Thunderweapon in Religion and Folklore (Cambridge, 1911), pp. 110 sq.
Among the Ossetes of the Caucasus a man who has been killed by lightning is deemed very lucky, for they believe that he has been taken by St. Elias to himself. So the survivors raise cries of joy and sing and dance about him. Hie
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Ten years afterwards the sons of the fallen, called the £pigoni, purposed to march against Thebes to
relations think it them duty to join in these dances and rejoicings, for any appearance of sorrow would be regarded as a sin against St. Elias and therefore punishable. The festival lasts eight days. The deceased is dressed in new clothes and laid on a pillow in the exact attitude in which he was struck and in the same place where he died. At the end of the celebrations he is buried with much festivity and feasting, a high cairn is erected on hie grave, and beside it they set up a tall pole with the skin of a black he-goat attached to it, and another pole, on which hang the best clothes of the deceased. The grave becomes a place of pilgrimage. See Julius von Klaproth, Reise in den Kaukasus und nach Georgien (Halle and Berlin, 1814), ii. 606; A. von Haxthausen, Transkaukasia (Leipsic, 1856), ii. 21 eq. Similarly the Kafirs of South Africa “have strange notions respecting the lightning. They consider that it is governed by the umshologu, or ghost, of the greatest and most renowned of their departed chiefs, and who is emphatically styled the inkosi; but they are not at all clear as to which of their ancestors is intended by this designation. Hence they allow of no lamentation being made for a person killed by lightning, as they say that it would be a sign of disloyalty to lament for one whom the inkosi had sent for, and whose services he consequently needed; and it would cause him to punish them, by making the lightning again to descend and do them another injury.” Further, rites of purification have to be performed by a priest at the kraal where the acoident took place ; and till these have been performed, none of the inhabitants may leave the kraal or have intercourse with other people. Meantime their heads are shaved and they must abstain from drinking milk. The rites include a sacrifice and the inoculation of the people with powdered charcoal. See “Mr. Warner’s Notes,” in Col. Maclean’s Compendium of Kafir Laws and Customs (Cape Town, 1866), pp. 82-84. Sometimes, however, the ghosts of persons who have been killed by lightning are deemed to be dangerous. Hence the Omahas used to slit the soles of the feet of such corpses to prevent their ghosts from walking about. See J. Owen Dorsey, “ A Study of Siouan Cults,” Eleventh
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ρονντο, τ ον των πατέρων θάνατον τ ιμωρησασθαι βονΧόμενοι. καὶ μαντευομένοις αὐτοῖς ὸ θεὺς ἐθέ-σπισε νίκην ’Αλκμαίωνος ηγουμένου. 6 μὲν οὖν Ἀλκμαίων ἡγεῖσθαι τῆς στρατβίας ον βονΧόμενος πρὶν τίσασθαι την μητέρα, ὅμως στρατεύεται· Χαβοΰσα yap Ἐριφύλη παρὰ Θερσάνδρου τοῦ Πολυνείκους τον πέπΧον συνέπεισε καί τοὺς παῖ-δας στρατεὑεσθαι. οι δὲ ἡγεμὁνα Ἀλκμαίωνα ἐλὁμενοι Θήβας έποΧέμονν. ἦσαν δὲ οἱ στρατευό-μενοι οἵδε* Ἀλκμαίων καὶ Ἀμφίλοχος Ἀμψια-ράου, Αἰγιαλεὺς ’ΑΖράστου, Διομήδης Τυδἐως, Πρόμαχος Ιίαρθενοπαίον, Σθἐνελος Καπανἐως, Θἑρσανορος Πολυνείκους, Εὐρύαλος1 Μηκιστἐως.
3	οὖτοι πρώτον μὲν πορθοῦσι τὰς πέριξ κώμας, έπειτα των ®ηβαίων επεΧθόντων Λαοδάμαντος
1 Εόρόαλος Heyne : Eυρύττν\ο5 Α.
Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology (Washington, 1894), p. 420. For more evidence of special treatment accorded to the bediee of persons struck dead by lightning, see A. B. Ellis, The Ewe-speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast (London, 1890), p. 39 «ς.; id. The Y oruba-speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast (London, 1894), p. 49 ; Rev. J. H. Weeks, “Notes on some customs of the Lower Congo people,”
Lore> xx. (1909), p.475; Rendel Harris, Boanerges (Cambridge, 1913), p. 97; A. L. Kitching, On Ifo backwaters of the Nile (London, 1912), pp. 264 eg. Among the Barundi of Central Africa, a man or woman who has been struck, but not killed, by lightning becomes thereby a priest or priestess of the god Kiranga, whose name he or she henceforth bears and of whom he or she is deemed a bodily representative. And any place that has been struck by lightning is enclosed, and the trunk of a banana-tree or a young ng-tree is set up in it to serve as the temporary ubede of the deity who manifested himself in the lightning. See H. Meyer, Die Barundi (Leipsic, 1916), pp. 123, 135.
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avenge the death of their fathers ;1 and when they consulted the oracle, the god predicted victory under the leadership of Alcmaeon. So Alcmaeon joined the expedition, though he was loath to lead the army till he had punished his mother; for Eri-phyle had received the robe from Thersander, son of Polynices,and had persuaded her sons also2 to go to the war. Having chosen Alcmaeon as their leader, they made war on Thebes. The men who took part in the expedition were these : Alcmaeon and Amphilo-chus, sons of Amphiaraus; Aegialeus, son of Adras-tus; Diomedes, son of Tydeus ; Promachus, son of Parthenopaeus ; Sthenelus, son of Capaneus; Thersander, son of Polynices; and Euryalus, son of Mecis-teus. They first laid waste the surrounding villages ; then, when the Thebans advanced against them, led
1	The war of the Epigoni against Thebes is narrated very similarly by Diodorus Siculus (iv. 66). Compare Pausanias, ix. 5. 13 sq., ix. 8. 6, ix. 9. 4 sq.; Hyginus, Fab. 70. There was an epic poem on the subject, called Epigoni, which some people ascribed to Homer (Herodotus, iv. 32; Biographi Oroeci, ed. A. Westermann, pp. 42 sq.), hut others attributed it to Antimachus (Scholiast on Aristophanes, Peace, 1270). Compare Epicorum Graecorum Frogmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, pp. 13 sq. Aeschylus and Sophocles both wrote tragedies on the same subject and with the same title, Epigoni. See Tragicorum Graecorum Frogmenta, ed. A. Nauck2, pp. 19, 173 sq.; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, i. 129 sqq.
2	The sons of Eriphyle were Alcmaeon and Amphilochus, as we learn immediately. The giddy and treacherous mother persuaded them, as she had formerly persuaded her husband Amphiaraus, to go to the war, the bauble of a necklace and the gewgaw of a robe being more precious in her sight than the lives of her kinsfolk. See above, iii. 6. 2; and as to the necklace and robe, see iii. 4. 2, iii. 6. 1 and 2 ; Diedorus Siculus, iv. 66. 3.
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τον Ετεοκλέους ηγουμένου γενναίως μάχονται, teal Λαοδάμας μὲν ΑΙγιαΧεα κτείνει, Λαοδάμαντα δὲ ἈΧκμαίων. καὶ μετὰ τον τοὑτου θάνατον Θηβαίοι σνμφενγονσιν εἰς τὰ τείχη. Τειρεσίου δὲ εἰπὁντος αὐτοῖς πρὸς μὲν Άργείους κήρυκα ττερϊ ΒιαΧνσεως ἀποστέλλειν, αὐτοὺς δὲ φεύγειν, πρὸς μὲν τοὺς πολεμίους κηρυκα ττέμττουσιν, αὐτοὶ δὲ άναβιβάσαντες ἐπὶ τὰς άττήνας τέκνα καί γυναίκας εκ της πόλεως εφενγον.	νύκτωρ δὲ ἐπὶ τὴν
Χεγομενην ΤίΧφοΰσσαν 1 κρήνην παραγενομενών αυτών, Τειρεσίας ἀπὸ ταντης ιτιών αυτού τον βίον κατέστρεψε. Θηβαίοι δὲ ἐπὶ πολὺ διεΧθὁντες,
4	πόλιν Ἑστιαίαν κτίσαντες κατωκησαν. Ἀργεῖοι δὲ ύστερον τον Βρασμόν των Θηβαίων μαθόντες είσίασιν εἰς τὴν πόλιν, καὶ συναθροίζουσι τὴν λείαν, καὶ καθαιρούσι τὰ τείχη. τῆς δὲ λείας μέρος εις ΔεΧφούς ττέμττουσιν Ἀπόλλωνι καὶ τὴν Τειρεσίου θυγατέρα Μαντώ· ηύξαντο γάρ αντω Θήβας έΧόντες το κάλλιστον τῶν Χαφύρων αν α-θήσειν.
5	Μετὰ δὲ τὴν θηβων 2 αΧωσιν αίσθόμενος Ἀλκμαίων καὶ ἐπ’ αὐτῷ δῶμα ειΧηφυΐαν Ἐριφύλην
1	Τιλφουσσαν Heyne : τραφουσίαν Α.
2	θηβων Heyne : Θηβαίων Α.
1	The battle was fought at a place called Glisae, where the
f raves of the Argive lords were shown down to the time of ’aueanias. See Pausanias, ix. 5.13, ix. 8. 6, ix. 9. 4, ix. 19. 2; Scholiast on Pindar, Pj/ίΛ. viii. 48 (68), who refers to Hella-nicus as his authority.
8 According to a different account, King Laodamas did not fall in the battle, but after his defeat led a portion of the Thebans away to the Illyrian tribe of the Encheleans, the same people among whom his ancestors Cadmus and Harmonia had found their last home. Soe Herodotus, v. 61;
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by Laodamas, son of Eteocles, they fought bravely,1 and though Laodamas killed Aegialeus, he was himself killed by Alcmaeon,2 and after his death the Thebans fled in a body within the walls. But as Tiresias told them to send a herald to treat with the Argives, and themselves to take to flight, they did send a herald to the enemy, and, mounting their children and women on the wagons, themselves fled from the city. When they had come by night to the spring called Tilphussa, Tiresias drank of it and expired.3 After travelling far the Thebans built the city of Hestiaea and took up their abode there. But the Argives, on learning afterwards the flight of the Thebans, entered the city and collected the booty, and pulled down the walls. But they sent a portion of the booty to Apollo at Delphi and with it Manto, daughter of Tiresias; for they had vowed that, if they took Thebes, they would dedicate to him the fairest of the spoils.4
After the capture of Thebes, when Alcmaeon learned that his mother Eriphyle had been bribed
Pausanias, ix. 5. 13, ix. 8. 6. As to Cadmus and Harmonia in Illyria, see above, iii. 5. 4.
8 See Pausanias, ix. 33. 1, who says that the grave of Tiresias was at the spring. But there was also a cenotaph of the seer on the road from Thebes to Chalcis (Pausanias, ix. 18. 4). Diodorus Siculus (iv. 67. 1) agrees with Pausanias and Apollodorue in placing the death of Tiresias at Mount Tilphusium, which was beside the Bpring Tilphussa, in the territory of Haliartus.
4	Compare Diedorus Siculus, iv. 66. 6 (who gives the name of Tiresias’s daughter as Daphne, not Manto); Pausanias, vii. 3. 3, ix. 33. 2; Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 308
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τὴν μηττέρα μάλλον ηγανάκτησε, καί χρησ αντος 'Απόλλωνος αὐτῷ τὴν μητέρα άπέκτεινεν. ἔνιοι μὲν λέγουσι συν Άμφιλόχω τω άδελφω κτεῖναι τὴν ἘριφύΧην, ἕνιοι δὲ ὅτι μόνος. Άλκμαίωνα δὲ μετηλθεν ερινυς του μητρώου φόνου, καὶ μεμηνὼς πρῶτον μὲν εἰς Αρκαδίαν πρὸς Ὀικλἑα1 παραγίνεται, ἐκεῖθεν δὲ εἰς Ψωφῖδα πρὸς Φηγέα. καθαρ-θεὶς δὲ ὑπ’ αυτού Άρσινόην γαμει την τούτου θυγατέρα, καὶ τὸν τε όρμον καί τον πέπλον εδωκε ταύτῃ, γενομενης δὲ ύστερον της γης δι αυτόν άφόρου, χρησ α ντος αύτω του θεού προς * *Αχελώον άπιέναι και παρ' εκείνον παλινδικίαν λαμβάνειν,* το μεν πρώτον προς O ἰ νέα παραγίνεται εις Καλυ-δώνα καὶ ξενίζεται παρ αὐτῷ,3 ἔπειτα αφικόμένος εις θεσπρωτούς της χωράς απελαύνεται.	τελευ-
ταίου δὲ ἐπὶ τὰς * Αχελώου πηγας παραγενόμενος καθ αι μετ αι τε υπ' αυτού και την εκείνου θυγατέρα
1 ’Οικλἐα Aegius : ίοκ\*α Α.
* παρ’ ἐκεῖνον παλινδι*ίαν λαμβάνειν Bekker : παρ* 4κ(ίνου πάλιν t διαλαμβάνω ιν Wagner: παρ* ἐκεῖνον πάλιν διαλαμβάνω ι ν Heyne, Westermann, Muller : παρ’ ἐκείνου πάλιν διαλαμιβάνωιν Hereher. The MSS. (A) read 4κρίνον. Aegius changed πάλιν into πάλιν. Heyne conjectured πάλιν νουν άπολαμ-βάνωιν. Perhaps we should read παρ* ἐκείνου καθάρσια λαμ-βάνωιν. Compare Pherecydes, cited by the Scholiast on Homer, 71. xiv. 120.
3	αύτφ Westermann, Muller: αότΛ R: αύτών Α: αντου Heyne, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner.
1 That is, as well as to the undoing of his father Am* phiaraus. See above, iii. 6. 2.
* Compare Thucydides, ii. 102. 7	; Diodorus Siculus,
iv. 65. 7; Pausanias, viii. 24. 7	; Ovid, Metamorph. ix.
407 Hyginue, J^a6. 73. Sophoelee and Euripides both wrote tragedies called Alcmaeon, or rather ^.icmeon, for that appears to be the more correct spelling of the name. See jW' n Graecorum Fragments, ed. A. Nauck2, pp. 153
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to his undoing also,1 he was more incensed than ever, and in accordance with an oracle given to him by Apollo he killed his mother.2 Some say that he killed her in conjunction with his brother Amphilochus, others that he did it alone. But Alcmaeon was visited by the Fury of his mother’s murder, and going mad he first repaired to Oicles3 in Arcadia, and thence to Phegeus at Psophis. And having been purified by him he married Arsinoe, daughter of Phegeus,4 and gave her the necklace and the robe. But afterwards the ground became barren on his account,5 and the god bade him in an oracle to depart to Achelous and to stand another trial on the river bank.6 At first he repaired to Oeneus at Calydon and was entertained by him ; then he went to the Thesprotians, but was driven away from the country; and finally he went to the springs of Achelous, and was purified by him,7 and
eq379 sqqThe Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. i. pp. 68 sqq.
8 Oicles was the father of Amphiaraus, and therefore the grandfather of Alcmaeon. See i. 8. 2.
4	Pausanias (viii. 24. 8) and Propertius (i. 15. 19) call her Alphesiboea.
5	So Greece is said to have been afflicted with a dearth on account of a treacherous murder committed by Pelops. See below, iii. 12. 6. Similarly the land of Thebes was supposed to be visited with barrenness of the soil, of cattle, and of women because of the presence of Oedipus, who had slain his father and married his mother. See Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannue, 22 sqq., 96 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 67. The notion that the shedding of blood, especially the blood of a kinsman, is an offence to the earth, which consequently refuses to bear crops, seems to have been held by the ancient Hebrews, as it is still apparently held by some African peoples. See Folk-lore in the Old Testament, i. 82 sqq.
e The text is here uncertain. See the Critical Note.
7 Achelous here seems to be conceived partly as a river and partly as a man, or rather a god.
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Καλλιρρόην λαμβάνει, καί ον ’Αχελώος προσέ-^ωσε τόπον κτίσας κατῴκησε. Καλλιρρόης δὲ ύστερον τον τε όρμον καί τον πέπλον επιθυμούσες λαβεῖν, και λεγούσης ου συνοικησειν αύτω ει μη λάβοι ταῦτα, π α pay εν όμένος εις Ψωφῖδα Ἀλκμαίων Φηγεΐ λέγει τεθεσπίσθαι της μανίας απαλλαγήν εαυτφ,1 τον όρμον όταν εις Δελφούς κομίσας άναθτ} και τον πέπλον. ὸ δὲ πιστεύσας δίδωσι· μηνύσαντος δὲ θεράποντος ότι Καλλιρρόη ταῦτα λαβών εκόμιζεν, ενεόρευθείς υπο των Φηγεως παίδων επιτάξαντος τού Φηγέως αναιρείται. Άρσινόην δὲ μεμφομένην οι του Φηγέως παῖδες έμβιβά-σαντες είς λάρνακα κομίζουσιν εις Ύεγέαν και διδὁασι δούλη ν Ἀγ απηνορι, καταψευσάμενοι αυτής β τον Άλκμαίωνος φόνον. Καλλιρρόη δὲ τὴν Ἀλκ-μαίωνος απώλειαν μαθούσα, πλησιάζοντος αυτή του Διὸς, αίτεΐται τούς γεγεννη μένους παιόας ἐξ Άλκμαίωνος αυτή ηενέσθαι τελείους, ἵνα τὸν τοῦ πατρός τίσωνται φονον. γενόμενοι δὲ ἐξαίφνης οι παῖδες τἑλειοι ἐπὶ τηνεκόικίαν του πατρός έξηεσαν. κατὰ τὸν αυτόν δὲ καιρόν οι τε Φηγέως παῖδες Πρόνοος καὶ Άγήνωρ, είς Δελφούς κομίζοντες άναθεϊναι τον όρμον καί τον πέπλον, καταλύουσι προς Άγαπήνορα, καί οι του Άλκμαίωνος παῖδες
1	ίαυτφ Heyne : Ιαυτ" R : εαυτοί) Α. 1 2
1	Compare Thucydides, ii. 102. 7	; Pausanias, viii. 24.
8 eq. As to the formation of new land by the deposit of alluvial soil at the mouth of the Achelous, compare Herodotus, ii. 10.
2	According to Ephorus, or his son Dernophilus, this oracle was really given to Alcmaeon at Delphi. See Athenaeus,
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received Callirrhoe, his daughter, to wife. Moreover he colonized the land which the Achelous had formed by its silt, and he took up his abode there.1 But afterwards Callirrhoe coveted the necklace and robe, and said she would not live with him if she did not get them. So away Alcmaeon hied to Psophis and told Phegeus how it had been predicted that he should be rid of his madness when he had brought the necklace and the robe to Delphi and dedicated them.2 Phegeus believed him and gave them to him. But a servant having let out that he was taking the things to Callirrhoe, Phegeus commanded his sons, and they lay in wait and killed him.3 When Arsinoe upbraided them, the sons of Phegeus clapped her into a chest and carried her to Tegea and gave her as a slave to Agapenor, falsely accusing her of Alcmaeon’s murder. Being apprized of Alcmaeon’s untimely end and courted by Zeus, Callirrhoe requested that the sons she liad by Alcmaeon might be full-grown in order to avenge their fathers murder. And being suddenly full-grown, the sons went forth to right their father’s wrong.4 Now Pronous and Agenor, the sons of Phegeus,5 carrying the necklace and robe to Delphi to dedicate them, turned in at the house of Agapenor at the same time as Amphoterus and
vi. 22, p. 232 d-f, where the words of the oracle are quoted.
8 His grave was overshadowed by tall cypresses, called the Maidens, in the bleak upland valley of Psophis. See Pau-sanias, viii. 24. 7. A quiet resting-place for the matricide among the solemn Arcadian mountains after the long fever of the brain and the long weary wanderings. The valley, which I have visited, somewhat resembles a Yorkshire dale, but is far wilder and more solitary.
4	Compare Ovid, Metamorph. ix. 413 sqq.
5	Pausaniae (viii. 24. 10) calls them Temenus and Axion.
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Ἀμφὁτερὁς τε καὶ Ἀκαρνάν καὶ άνεΧόντε? τοὺς τοῦ πατρός γονέας, παραγενόμενοί τε εἰς Ψωφῖδα καὶ παρεΧθοντες εἰς τὰ βασίλεια τὸν τε Φηγἑα καὶ τὴν γυναίκα αύτοΰ κτείνουσι. διωχθέντες δὲ ἄχρι Τεγέας επιβοηθησάντων Ύεγεατων καί τινων Ἀργείων έσώθησαν, εἰς φυγήν τῶνΨωφιδίων τρα-7 πέντων. δήλωσαν τες δὲ τῇ μητρὶ ταῦτα, τόν τε όρμον καί τον πέπλον ἐλθὁντες εἰς Δελφοὺς ἀνέ-θεντο κατὰ πρόσταζιν Ἀχελῴου. πορευθἑντες δὲ εἰς τὴν ’'Ηπειρον συναθροίζουσιν οίκήτορας καί κτίζουσιν Ακαρνανίαν.
Ευριπίδης δέ φησιν Ἀλκμαίωνα κατὰ τὸν τῆς μανίας χρόνον ἐκ Μαντοῦς Τειρεσίου παῖδας δύο γεννήσαι, Ἀμφίλοχον καὶ θυγατέρα Τισιφὁνην, κομίσαντα δὲ εἰς Κόρινθον τα βρέφη οονναι τρέφειν Κ ο ρ ιν θ ίων βασιΧεϊ Κρέοντι, κα\ την μὲν Ύισιφόνην όιενεγκοΰσαν εύμορφία υπό τής Κρέ-οντος γυναικός ἀπεμποληθῆναι, δεδοικυίας μὴ Κρέων αυτήν γαμέτην ποιήσηται. " τον δὲ Ἀλκμαίωνα άγοράσαντα ταύτην ἔχειν οὐκ εἰδὁτα την ἐαυτοῦ θυγατέρα θεράπαιναν, παραγενόμενον δὲ εἰς Κόρινθον ἐπὶ τὴν των τέκνων απαίτησιν καί τον υιόν κομίσασθαι. καὶ Ἀμφίλοχος κατὰ 1
1 According to Pausanias (viii. 24. 10, ix. 41. 2), it was the sons of Phegeus, not the sons of Alcmaeon, who dedicated the necklace at Delphi. The necklace, or what passed for it, was preserved at Delphi in the sanctuary of Forethought Athena as late as the Sacred War in the fourth century Bio., when it was carried off, with much more of the sacred treasures, by the unscrupulous Phocian leader, Phayllus. See Parthenius, Narrat. 25 (who quotes Phylarchus as his authority) ; Athenaeus, vi. 22, p. 232 d κ (who quotes
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Acarnan, the sons of Alcmaeon; and the sons of Alcmaeon killed their father’s murderers, and going to Psophis and entering the palace they slew both Phegeus and his wife. They were pursued as far as Tegea, but saved by the intervention of the Tegeans and some Argives, and the Psophidians took to flight. Having acquainted their mother with these things, they went to Delphi and dedicated the necklace and robe1 according to the injunction of Aclielous. Then they journeyed to Epirus, collected settlers, and colonized Acarnania.2
But Euripides says8 that in the time of his madness Alcmaeon begat two children, Amphilochus and a daughter Tisiphone, by Manto, daughter of Tiresias, and that he brought the babes to Corinth and gave them to Creon, king of Corinth, to bring up; and that on account of her extraordinary comeliness Tisiphone was sold as a slave by Creon’s spouse, who feared that Creon might make her his wedded wife. But Alcmaeon bought her and kept her as a handmaid, not knowing that she was his daughter, and that coming to Corinth to get back his children he recovered his son also. And Amphilochus colonized
the thirtieth book of the history of Ephorus as his authority).
2	Compare Thucydides, ii. 102. 9; Pausanias, viii. 24. 9, who similarly derive the name of Acarnania from Acarnan, son of Alcmaeon. Pausanias says that formerly the people were called Curetes.
3	The reference is no doubt to one of the two lost tragedies which Euripides composed under the title Alcmaeon. See Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck2, pp. 479 eqq.
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χρησμόν? Ἀπόλλωνος Άμφιλοχικον Ἀργος ᾤκισεν.1
VIII.	Επανὡγωμεν δὲ νῦν πάλιν ἐπὶ τον Πελασγόν, ον Ἀκουσίλαος μὲν Διὸς λἔγει καὶ Νιόβης, καθάπερ ὺπέθεμεν, Ἠσίοδος δὲ αύτοχθονα. τούτου καί τῆς Ὠκεανοῦ θυγατρος Μελιβοίας, ἢ καθάπερ ἄλλοι λὲγουσι νύμφης Κυλλήνης, παῖς Λυκάων ἐγἐνετο, ος βασιλεύων Αρκάδων εκ πολλών yuvcuK&v πεντήκοντα παῖδας ἐγέννησε· Με-λαινἐα2 θεσπρωτὺν Ἕλλκα Νύκτιμον Πευκἑτιον, Καὑκωνα Μηκιστέα Ὀπλέα Μακαρία Μάκεδνον, Ὄρον3 Πὁλιχον Α κοντήν E ύαίμονα Άηκύορα, Άρχεβάτην Καρτέρωνα Αραίωνα Πάλλαντα Εὕμονα, Κ άνηθον Πρόθοον Αίνον Κορέθοντα4 Μαίναλον, Τηλεβόαν Φύσιον Φ άσσον Φθΐον Λύκιον, Ἀλίφηρον Γενἑτορα Βουκολίωνα Σωκλἑα Φινέα, Εὐμήτην Ἀρπαλέα Τίορθέα Πλάτωνα Αἵμονα, Κύναιθον Λέοντα ' Αρπάλυκον 'Ηραιέα Τιτάναν, Μαντινεα5 Κλείτορα Στύμφαλον ’Oρχο-μενὁν. . . οὖτοι πάντας ανθρώπους ύπερέβαλλον 6
1	φκισεν Wagner (compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophrov, 980, Άμφ/λοχος τό κληθϊν *'Apyos *Aμψιλοχικίν . . . κατφκισε, where, however, some MSS. read κατφιτησε): φκησεν Α, Aegius, Heyne, Westermann, Muller, Bekker, Hercher.
2	Μελαινε'α Wagner (comparing Paueanias, viii. 3. 3, viii. 26. 8); μάλλανον Ra : μαίλαννον Β: μαΐλαυνον C: Μαίναλον Aegius, Heyne, Westermann, Muller, Bekker, Hercher. But Μαίναλος is mentioned a few lines below.
* "Ορον. Heyne conjectured Olvwrp6v (compare Paueanias, viii. 3. 5).
4	’Ορεσὅία Hercher (comparing Paueanias, viii. 3. 1).
® Μανπνἐα Heyne (compare rausanias, viii. 3. 4): μαντι* νοθν A.
6	vvcpi&aWov Κ: ιηπρίβαλον A, Tzetzes, Schol. on Lyco-phron, 481.
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Amphilochian Argos in obedience to oracles of Apollo.1
VIII.	Let us now return to Pelasgus, who, Acusi-laus says, was a son of Zeus and Niobe, as we have supposed,2 but Hesiod declares him to have been a son of the soil. He had a son Lycaon 8 by Meliboea, daughter of Ocean or, as others say, by a nymph Cyllene; and Lycaon, reigning over the Arcadians, begat by many wives fifty sons, to wit: Melaeneus, Thesprotus, Helix, Nyctimus, Peucetius, Caucon, Mecisteus, Hopleus, Macareus, Macednus, Horus, Polichus, Acontes, Evaemon, Ancyor, Archebates, Carteron, Aegaeon, Pallas, Eumon, Canethus, Pro-thous, Linus, Coretho, Maenalus, Teleboas, Physius, Phassus, Phthius, Lycius, Halipherus, Genetor, Bucolion, Socleus, Phineus, Eumetes, Harpaleus, Portheus, Plato, Haemo, Cynaethus, Leo, Harpalycus, Heraeeus, Titanas, Mantineus, Clitor, Stymphalus, Orchomenus, .... These exceeded all men in pride
1 Amphilochian Argos was a city of Aetolia, situated on the Ambracian Gulf. See Thucydides, ii. 68. 3, who represents the founder Amphilochus as the son of Amphiaraus, and therefore as the brother, not the son, of Alcmaeon. As to Amphilochus, son of Amphiaraus, see above, iii. 7. 2.
3	See above, ii. 1. 1.
* The following passage about Lycaon and his sons, down to and including the notice of Deucalion’s flood, is copied, to a great extent verbally, by Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 481), who mentions Apollodorus by name ae his authority. For another and different list of Lycaon’s sons, see Pausanias, viii. 3. 1 sqqwho calls Nyctimus the eldest son of Lycaon, whereas Apollodorus calls him the youngest (see below). That the wife of Pelasgus and mother of Lycaon was Cyllene is affirmed by the Scholiast on Euripides, Orestes, 1645.
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ὑπερηφανία καὶ άσεβεία. Ζεὺς δὲ αυτών βουΧό-μενος τὴν ασέβειαν πειρᾶσαι εἰκασθεὶς ἀνδρὶ χερνήτῃ παραγίνεται, οἱ δὲ αυτόν ἐπὶ ξένια1 καΧέσαντες, σφάξαντες ἕνα τῶν επιχωρίων παΐδα, τοῖς ἱεροῖς τὰ τούτου σπλἀγχνα συναναμίξαντες παρέθεσαν, συμβουΧεύσαντος του πρεσβυτέρου αδελφού Μαίναλου. Ζεὺς δὲ <μυσαχθεϊς>2 την
1	|ἐνια Hercher: (*y($ Α, Tzetzes, £ολοί. on Lycophron, 481, Wagner.
2	μι/σαχ0<1ς inserted by Aegius (compare Tzetzes, ScAo/. on Lycophron, 481).
1 With this and what follows compare Nicolaus Damas-cenus, /ragr. 43 (Fragmenta Hietoricorum Graecorum, ed. C. Muller, iii. 378; Suidas, a.v. Λυκάων): “Lycaon, son of Pelasgus and king of Arcadia, maintained his father’s institutions in righteousness. And wishing like his father to wean his subjects from unrighteousness he said that Zeus constantly visited him in the likeness of a stranger to view the righteous and the unrighteous. And once, as he himself said, being about to receive the ged, he offered a sacrifice. But of his fifty sons, whom he had, as they say, by many women, there were some present at the sacrifice, and wishing to know if they were about to give hospitality to a real god, they sacrificed a child and mixed hie flesh with that of the victim, in the belief that their deed would be discovered if the visitor was a ged indeed. But they say that the deity caused great storms to burst and lightnings to flash, and that all the murderers of the child perished.” A similar version of the story is reported by Hyginue (Fab. 176), who adds that Zeus in his wrath upset the table, killed the sons of Lycaon with a thunderbolt, and turned Lycaon himself into a wolf. According to this version of the legend, which Apollodorus apparently accepted, Lyeaon was a righteous king, who ruled wisely like his father Pelasgue before him (see Pausanias, viii. 1. 4-6), but his virtuous efforts to benefit his subjects were frustrated by the wickedness and impiety of his sons, who by exciting the divine anger drew down destruction on themselves and on their virtuous parent, and
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and impiety; and Zeus, desirous of putting their impiety to the proof, came to them in the likeness of a day-labourer. They offered him hospitality and having slaughtered a male child of the natives, they mixed his bowels with the sacrifices, and set them before him, at the instigation of the elder brother Maenalus.1 But Zeus in disgust upset the
even imperilled the existence of mankind in the great floed. But according to another, and perhaps more generally received, tradition, it was King Lycaon himself who tempted his divine guest by killing and dishing up to him at table a human being; and, according to some, the victim was no other than the king’s own son Nyctimus. See Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. ii. 36, p. 31, ed. Potter; Nonnus, Dionys, xviii. 20 aqq.; Arnobius, Advereua NcUionea, iv. 24. Some, however, said that the victim was not the king’s son, but his grandson Areas, the son of his daughter Callisto by Zeus. See Eratosthenes, Catos ter. 8; Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 4 ; Scholia in CaeaaHa Qermanici Aratea, p. 387 (in Mar-tianus Capella, ed. Fr. Eyssenhardt). According to Ovid (Metamorph. i. 218 aqq.), the victim was a Moloesian hostage. Others said simply that Lycaon set human flesh before the deity. See Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. xi. 128; Scriptorea rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 5 (First Vatican Mythographer, 17). For this crime Zeus changed the wicked king into a wolf, according to Hyginus, Ovid, the Scholiast on Caesar Germanicus, and the First Vatican Mythographer; but, on the other hand, Clement of Alexandria, Nonnus, Eratosthenes, and Arnobius say nothing of such a transformation.. The upsetting of the table by the indignant deity is recorded by Eratosthenes {I.e.) as well as by Hyginus (U.cc.) and Apollodorus. Δ somewhat different account of the tragical occurrence is given by Pausanias, who says (viii. 2. 3) that Lycaon brought a human babe to the altar of Lycaean Zeus, after which he was immediately turned into a wolf.
These traditions were told to explain the savage and cruel rites which appear to have been performed in honour of Lycaean Zeus on Mount Lycaeus down to the second century of our era or later. It seems that a human victim
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μὴν τράπεζα ν ἀνέτρεφ·εν, ἔνθα νῦν Τραπεξοῦς καλεῖται ὁ τ οπος, Λυκάονα δὲ καὶ τοὺς τούτου παῖδας ἐκεραύνωσε, χωρὶς τοῦ νεωτάτου Νυκτίμου·
was eacrifioed, and that his inward parts ((ητλἀγχνον), mixed with that of animal victims, was partaken of at a sort of cannibal banquet by the worshippers, of whom he who chanced to taste of the human flesh was believed to be changed into a wolf and to continue in that shape for eight years, but to recover his human form in the ninth year, if in the meantime he had abstained from eating human flesh. See Plato, Republic, viii. 16, p. 565 d e ; Pau-sanias, viii. 2. 6. According to another account, reported by Yarro on the authority of a Greek writer Euanthes, the werewolf was chosen by lot, hung his clothes on an oak-tree, swam across a pool, and was then transformed into a wolf and herded with wolves for nine years, afterwards recovering his human shape if in the interval he had not tasted the flesh of man. In this account there is no mention of cannibalism. See Pliny, Nat. Hist. viii. 81 ; Augustine, De civitate Dei$ xviii. 17. A certain Arcadian boxer, named Damarchus, son of Dinnytas, who won a victory at Olympia, is said to have been thus transformed into a wolf at the sacrifice of Lycaean Zeus and to have been changed back into a man in the tenth year afterwards. Of the historical reality of the boxer there can be no reasonable doubt, for hie statue existed in the sacred precinct at Olympia, where it was seen by Pausanias ; but in the inscription on it, which Pausanias copied, there was no mention made of the man’s transformation into a wolf. See Pausanias, vi. 8. 2. However, the transformation was recorded by a Greek writer, Scopas, in his history of Olympic victors, who called the boxer Demaenatus, and said that his change of shape was caused by his partaking of the inward parts of a boy slain in the Arcadian sacrifice to Lycaean Zeus. Scopas also spoke of the restoration of the boxer to the human form in the tenth year, and mentioned that his victory in boxing at Olympia was subsequent to his experiences as a wolf. See Pliny, Nat. Hist. viii. 82; Augustine, De civitate Deiy xviii. 17. The continuance of human sacrifice in the rites of Lycaean Zeus on Mount Lycaeus is hinted at by Pausanias
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table at the place which is still called Trapezus,1 and blasted Lycaon and his sons by thunderbolts, all but Nyctimus, the youngest; for Earth was quick enough
(viii. 38. 7) in the second century of our era, and asserted Porphyry {De abstinentia, ii. 27: Eusebius, Praeparotio Evangelxi, iv. 16. 6) in the third century.
From these fragmentary notices it is hardly possible to piece together a connected account of the rite ; but the mention of the transformation of the cannibal into a wolf for eight or nine years suggests that the awful sacrifice was offered at intervals either of eight or of nine years. If the interval was eight years, it would point to the use of that eight years’ cycle which played eo important a part in the ancient calendar of the Greeks, and by which there is reason to think that the tenure of the kingship was in some places regulated. Perhaps the man who was supposed to be turned into a wolf acted ae the priest, or even as the incarnation, of the Wolf Ged for eight or nine years till he was relieved of his office at the next celebration of the rites. The subject has been learnedly discussed by Mr. A. B. Cook (Zeus, i. 63-99). He regards I^ycaean Zeus as a ged of light rather than of wolves, and for this view there is much to be said. See my note on Pausanias, viii. 38. 7 (vol. iv. pp. 385 sq.). The view would be confirmed if we were sure that the solemn sacrifice was octennial, for the octennial period was introduced in order to reconcile solar and lunar time, and henoe the religious rites connected with it would naturally have reference to the great celestial luminaries. As to the oetennial period, see the note on ii. 5. 11. But with this view of the festival it is difficult to reconcile the part played by wolves in the myth and ritual. We can hardly suppose, with some late Greek writers, that the ancient Greek word for a year, λυκάβας, was derived from \vkos, “a wolf,” and £αίνα>, “ to walk.” See Aelian, Nat. Anim. x. 26; Artemi-doriis, Onirocrit. ii. 12; Eustathius, on Homer, Od. niv. 161, p. 1756.
1 As to the town of Trapezus, see Pausanias, viii. 3. 3, viii. 5. 4, viii. 27. 4-6, viii. 29. 1, viii. 31. 5. The name is derived hy Apollodorus from the Greek tmpeza, “a table.” Compare Eratosthenes, Cataeter. 8.
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φθάσασα1 yap ή Γῆ καὶ τῆς δεξιᾶς τοῦ Διὸς 2 ἐφαῆταμἐνη τὴν opyrjv κατ έπαυσε. Νυκτίμου δὲ τὴν βασιλείαν παραΧαβόντος ὁ ἐπὶ Δευκαλίωνος κατακλυσμὸς εyέvετo. τούτον εν ιον διὰ τὴν τῶν Αυκάονος παίδων δυσσέβειαν εἶπον yεyεvησθaι.
Εὔμηλος δὲ καί τινες έτεροι λέγουσι Αυκάονι καὶ θυγατέρα Καλλιστὼ yεvέσθar Ἠσίοδος μὲν γὰρ αυτήν μίαν είναι των νυμφών λέγει, Ἀσιος δὲ Νυκτἐως, Φερεκνδης δὲ Κητέως. αὕτη σύνθηρος Ἀρτέμιδος οὖσα, τὴν αυτήν ἐκείνῃ στολὴν φορούσα, ωμοσεν αὐτῇ2 μεΐναι παρθένος. Ζεὺς δὲ έρασθεις άκου σ ρ συνευνάξεται, είκασθείς, ως μὲν ἔνιοι λέγουσιν, Ἀρτἑμιδι, ώς δὲ ἔνιοι, Ἀπόλλωνι. βουΧόμενος δὲ Ἠραν λαθεῖν3 εἰς άρκτον μετε-μόρφωσεν αυτήν. Ἠρα δὲ επεισεν Ἀρτεμιν ώς ἄγριον θηρίον κατατοξεύσαι. εἰσὶ δὲ οι λέγοντες ώς Αρτεμις αυτήν κατετόξενσεν οτ ι την παρ-
1	φθάσασα E, Wagner: άνασχουσα Α, Aegius, Heyne, Westermann, Muller, Bekker, Hercher (inserting τἄς χεῖρας from Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 481, ἡ Γῆ άνασχουσα τἄς χεῖρας). But τἄς χεῖρας is wanting in EA.
2	αδτῆ Gale, Muller, Bekker, Wagner: αυτου A.
3	λα0*ῖν E : λajSeiv A. 1
1 See above, i. 7. 2.
a As to the love of Zeus for Callisto, daughter of Lycaon, her transformation into a bear, and finally into the constellation of the Bear, see Pausanias, i. 25. 1, viii. 3. 6	;
Eratosthenes, Cataster. 1; Libanius, in Westerrnann’e Mytho-graphi Qraeci, Appendix Narrationum, 34, p. 374; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 481 ; Hyginus, πάδ. 155, 176, and 177; Ovid, Metamorph. ii. 409-507; Servius on Virgil, Qeorg. i. 138 ; Lactantius Placidue, on Statius, TTieb. iii. 685; Scholia in CaeeaHs Oermanici Aratea, p. 381, ed. F. Eyeeenhardt (in hie edition of Martianus Capella); Scriptoree rerum mythi-carum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 5 (First Vatican
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to lay hold of the right hand of Zeus and so appease his wrath. But when Nyctimus succeeded to the kingdom, there occurred the flood in the age of Deucalion;1 some said that it was occasioned by the impiety of Lycaon’s sons.
But Eumelus and some others say that Lycaon had also a daughter Callisto;2 though Hesiod says she was one of the nymphs, Asius that she was a daughter of Nycteus, and Pherecydes that she was a daughter of Ceteus.8 She was a companion of Artemis in the chase, wore the same garb, and swore to her to remain a maid. Now Zeus loved her and, having assumed the likeness, as some say, of Artemis, or, as others say, of Apollo, he shared her bed against her will, and wishing to escape the notice of Hera, he turned her into a bear. But Hera persuaded Artemis to shoot her down as a wild beast. Some say, however, that Artemis shot her down because she did not keep her
Mythographer, 17), vol. ii. p. 94 (Second Vatican Mytho-grapher, 58). The transformation of Callisto into a bear is variously ascribed to the amorous Zeus himself, to the jealous Hera, and to the indignant Artemis. The descent of the Arcadians from a bear-woman through a son Areas, whose name was popularly derived from the Greek arktos, “a bear,” has sometimes been adduced in favour of the view that the Arcadians were a totemic people with the bear for their totem. See Andrew Lang, Myth, Ritual and Religion (London, 1887), ii. 211 sqq.
* The Tegean historian Araethus also described the mother of Areas as the daughter of Ceteus; according to him she was the granddaughter, not the daughter, of Lycaon, and her name was Megisto, not Callisto. But he agreed in the usual tradition that the heroine had been transformed into a bear, and he seems to have laid the scene of the transformation at Nonacris in northern Arcadia. See Hyginus, Aetronom. ii. 1. According to a Scholiast on Euripides (Oreeteey 1646), Callisto, mother of Areas, was a daughter of Ceteus hy Stilbe.
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θβνίαν οὐκ εφύΧαξεν. ἀπολομένης δὲ Καλλιστοῦς Ζεὺς τὺ βρέφος άρπάσας ἐν 'Αρκαδία δίδωσιν ἁνατρἐφειν Μαίᾳ, προσαγορεύσας Ἀρκάδα· τὴν δὲ Καλλιστὼ καταστερίσας ἐκάλεσεν άρκτον.
IX.	Ἀρκάδος δὲ καὶ Λεανείμας τῆς Ἀμύκλου ἡ Μεγανείρας1 τἧς Κρὁκωνος, ώς δὲ Εὓμηλος λέγει, νύμφης Χρυσοπελείας, εγένοντο παῖδες Ἕλατος καὶ Ἀφείδας. οὖτοι τὴν γῆν ἐμερίσαντο, τὺ δὲ πᾶν κράτος εἔχεν Ἕλατος, δς ἐκ Λαοδίκης τῆς Κι νύρο υ Έ,τνμφαΧον καί Tie ρέα τ βκνοΐ, Ἀφείδας δὲ Ἀλεὺν καὶ Σθενέβοιαν, ἢν γαμεΐ Προῖτος. Ἀλεοὐ δὲ καὶ Νεαίρας τῆς Περέως θυγάτηρ μὲν Αυγή, υιοί δὲ Κηφβὺς καὶ Αυκούργος. Αὔγη2 μὲν οὖν ὑφ’ Ηρακλἐους φθαρεῖοα κατἑ-κρυψε το βρέφος ἐν τῷ τεμένει τῆς Ἀθηνᾶς, ἦς εἶχε τὴν ίερωσύνην. άκάρπου δὲ τῆς τῆς με-νούσης, και μηνυοντων των χρησμών el ν αι τι ἐν τῷ τεμένει τῆς * Αθήνας δυσσεβημα, φωραθεΐσα ύπο του πατρός παρεδὁθη Ναυπλίῳ ἐπὶ θανάτφ· παρ' ου Τεύθρας ὁ Μυσῶν δυνάστης παραΧαβων αυτήν ἔγημε.3 τὺ δὲ βρέφος εκτεθεν ἐν ὅρει Παρ-θενίω θηΧην ύποσχούσης ἐλάφου Τήλεφος εκΧήθη, καὶ τραφείς ύπο των Κορύθου4 βουκόΧων και ζητήσας τούς γονέας ήκεν εις Δελφοὺς, καὶ μάθω ν παρά του θεού, παραγενόμενος εις Μ υσίαν θετός 7ταῖς Τεὑθραντος γίνεται· καί τεΧευτΑντος αυτού διάδοχος της δυναστείας γίνεται.
1	Μετανείρας C. Keil, Hercher.
2	Αὅγη Westermann, Muller, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner; at/rw A.
5	Ιγημε Bekker, Hercher, Wagner : fy0c*pc A.
4 Κορύθον Aegius, Heyne (comparing Diodorus Siculus, iv. 33. 11) : κόρινθον Ρ: κόρινθοχ Α.
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maidenhood. When Callisto perished, Zeus snatched the babe, named it Areas, and gave it to Maia to bring up in Arcadia; and Callisto he turned into a star and called it the Bear.
IX.	Areas had two sons, Elatus and Aphidas, by Leanira, daughter of Amyclas, or by Meganira, daughter of Croco, or, according to Eumelus, by a nymph Chrysopelia.1 These divided the land between them, but £latus had all the power, and he begat Stymphalus and Pereus by Laodice, daughter of Cinyras, and Aphidas had a son Aleus and a daughter Stheneboea, who was married to Proetus. And Aleus had a daughter Auge and two sons, Ce-pheus and Lycurgus, by Neaera, daughter of Pereus. Auge was seduced by Hercules2 and hid her babe in the precinct of Athena, whose priesthood she held. But the land remaining barren, and the oracles declaring that there was impiety in the precinct of Athena, she was detected and delivered by her father to Nauplius to be put to death, and from him Teuthras, prince of Mysia, received and married her. But the babe, being exposed on Mount Parthenius, was Suckled by a doe and hence called Telephus. Bred by the neatherds of Corythus, he went to Delphi in quest of his parents, and on information received from the god he repaired to Mysia and became an adopted son of Teuthras, on whose death he succeeded to the princedom.
1	As to the sons of Areas, and the division of Arcadia among them, see Pausanias, viii. 4. 1 aqq. According to Paueanias, Areas had three sons, Azas, Aphidas, and Elatus by Erato, a Dryad nymph ; to Azas his father Areas assigned the district of Azania, to Aphidas the city of Tegea, and to Elatus the mountain of Cyllene.
2	For the story of Auge and Telephus, see above, ii. 7. 4.
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2 Αυκούργου δὲ καὶ Κλεοφύλης ἡ Εὐρυνὁμης Ἀγκαῖος καὶ Ἕποχος καὶ Ἀμφιδάμας και ’Τάσος.1 Άμφιδάμαντος δὲ Μελανιών καὶ θυγάτηρ Αντίμαχη, ἣν Εὐρυσθεὺς ἔγημεν. ’Ιάσου δὲ και Κλυ-μένης τῆς Μινύου Ἀταλάντη ἐγένετο, ταύτης ὸ πατὴρ άρρένων παίδων ἐπιθυμῶν ἐξέθηκεν αυτήν, άρκτος δὲ φοιτώσα ποΧΧάκις θηλὴν ἐδίδου, μβχρις ου εὺρὁντες κυνηγοί παρ’ ἐαυτοῖς ανέτρεφον, Τελεία δὲ Ἀταλάντη γενομενη παρθένον ὲαυτὴν ἐφύλαττε, καὶ θηρεύουσα ἐν ερημιά καθωπΧισ μένη διετέΧει· βιάζεσθαι δὲ αυτήν επιχειρούν τες Κένταυροι Ῥοικὸς1 2 τε καὶ 'Τλαῖβς κατατοξευθέντες υπ* αὐτῆς άπέθανον. παρεγένετο δὲ μετὰ τῶν άριστέων kcll επί τον ΚαΧυδώνιον κάπρον, καί εν τῷ ἐπὶ ΠεΧῥᾴ τεθέντι3 άγωνι επάΧαισε Πηλεῖ καὶ ενίκησεν.
1	"Ιασος Heyne, Westermann, Muller, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: iSaios A.
2	γρ. ioiicos Rc Ρ (added by the first hand in the margin) :
λό/cos ERa Β: \vKovpyos G.	3 τεὅἐντι E : τιθίντι A.
1	Compare Pausanias, viii. 4. 10, who mentions only the first two of these four sons.
2	For the story of Atalanta, and how her suitor won her by the bait of the golden apples, see Theocritus, iii. 40-42; Hyginus, ifyth. 185 ; Ovid, Metamorph. x. 560-680; Servius on Virgil, ^4en. iii. 113 ; Scriptoree rerum mytkicarum LcUini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 14, 91 (First Vatican Mytho-grapher, 39 ; Second Vatican Mythographer, 47). As Apol-lodorus points out, there was α difference of opinion as to the name of Atalanta’s father. According to Callimachus (Hymn to Artemis, 215) and the First and Second Vatican Mythographers (Scriptoree rerum mytkicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 54, 124), he was Iaeius ; according to Aelian (Var. Hist. xiii. 1), he was Iasion. Propertius (i. 1.
10) seems to agree with Apollodorus that her father was Iasus, for he calls Atalanta by the patronymic Iasis. But
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Lycurgus had sons, Ancaeus, Epoch us, Amphidamas, and Iasus,1 by Cleophyle or Eurynome. And Amphidamas had a son Melanion and a daughter Antimache, whom Eurystheus married. And Iasus had a daughter Atalanta2 by Clymene, daughter of Minyas. This Atalanta was exposed by her father, because he desired male children; and a she-bear came often and gave her suck, till hunters found her and brought her up among themselves. Grown to womanhood, Atalanta kept herself a virgin, and hunting in the wilderness she remained always under arms. The centaurs Rhoecus and Hylaeus tried to force her, but were shot down and killed by her. She went moreover with the chiefs to hunt the Calydonian boar, and at the games held in honour of Pelias she wrestled with
according to Diodorus Siculus (iv. 34. 4, iv. 65. 4), Pausanias (viii. 35. 10), Hyginus, and Ovid, her father was Schoeneus. Hesiod also called him Schoeneus (see Apollodorus, below), and the later writers just mentioned probably accepted the name on his authority. According to Euripides, as we learn from Apollodorus (see below), the name of the heroine’s father was Maenalus. The suckling of Atalanta by the bear, and the unsuccessful assault on her by the two centaurs, Hylaeus and Rhoecus, are described, with a wealth of picturesque detail, by Aelian (Far. Hist, xiii. 1), who does not, however, mention her wedding race. The suitor who won the coy maiden’s hand by throwing down the golden apples is called Hippomenes by most writers (Theocritus, Hyginus, Ovid, Servius, First and Second Vatican Mythographers). Herein later writers may have followed Euripides, who, as we learn from Apolledorus (see below), also called the successful suitor Hippomanes. But by Propertius (i. 1. 9) and Ovid (Are Amat. ii. 188) the lover is called Milaniori, which nearly agrees with the form Melanion adopted by Apolledorus. Pausanias seems also to have agreed with Apollodorus on this point, for he tells us (iii. 12. 9) that Parthenopaeus, who was a son of Atalanta (see below), had Melanion for his father.
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ΰνενρονσα δὲ ύστερον τοι* yoveas, αν» ό τ. yaptiv αντην έττειθεν άττιονσα εις στaSiaiov τ και ττήξασα μέσον σκόΧοττα τρίττηχνν, έ vt τάν μνηστενομένων τούς δρόμον*; ττροϊεΐσα 1 χαζέ καθωττΧισμένη· καλ καταΧηφθέντι μεν αι "θάνατος ωφείΧετο, μη καταΧηφθέντι δε y ηδη δε ττοΧΧων άττοΧομένων3 ΜεΧανίων αντης, θεις ήκεν ειτι τον δρόμον, χρύσεα μηΧα KOf ηταρ' Αφροδίτης, και διωκόμενος τα vt α έρρι ή δέ αναιρούμενη τα ρππόμενα * τον δρόμοι κήθη. ἔγημεν ονν αντην ΧίεΧανιων. καί Xέyετaι θηρενοντας αντούς είσεΧθεΐν είς το νος Διάς, κάκεϊ συνονσιάζοντας είς Χέοντας 5 α yfjvai. Ησίοδος δε καί τινες έτεροι την' ΧταΧι ούκ Ίάσον άλλα Χχοινέως είττον, Κύριττίδι
1 ττροϊ,Ίσα Heyne, Muller, Hercher, Wagner: -rpolox Weetermann, Bekker. If the manuscript reading wf were retained, the meaning would be that in the race At wae given a start and her snitors had to overtaki whereas from the express testimony of Hyginus (Fab confirmed by the incident of the golden apples, we kno on the contrary it was the suitors who were given a while Atalanta followed after them.
*	aiτον Bekker, Hercher, Wagner : αντύ EA, Wester Muller.
*	ίττο\ομίν<Λν Bekker, Hercher, Wagner : ατταΚΚυμτνα
4	fitTiTόμτνΛ EL : ίιτττούμενα A.
5	Κίονται E : irKtovrat A.
1 According to Ovid (Metamorph. x. 644 eqq.) the gi brought the voklen apples from her sacred field of Tai the richest land in Cyprus ; there in the midst of th grew a wondrous tree, its leaves and branches respl< with crackling gold, and from its boughs Aphrodite ρ three golden apples. But, according to others, the came from the more familiar garden of the Heeperides 400
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Peleus and won. Afterwards she discovered her parents, but when her father would have persuaded her to wed, she went away to a place that might serve as a race-course, and, having planted a stake three cubits high in the middle of it, she caused her wooers to race before her from there, and ran herself in arms; and if the wooer was caught up, his due was death on the spot, and if lie was not caught up, his due was marriage. When many had already perished, Melanion came to run for love of her, bringing golden apples from Aphrodite,1 and being pursued he threw them down, and she, picking up the dropped fruit, was beaten in the race. So Melanion married her. And once on a time it is said that out hunting they entered into the precinct of Zeus, and there taking their fill of love were changed into lions.2 But Hesiod and some others have said that Atalanta was not a daughter of lasus, but of Schoeneus; and Euripides
Servius on Virgil, Aen. iii. 113; Scriptorcs rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bede, vol. i. p. 14 (First Vatican Mytho-grapher, i. 39).
2 The sacrilege and its punishment are recorded also by Hyginus (Fab. 185), Servius (on Virgil, Aen. iii. 113), and the First Vatican Mythographer (Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 14, fab. 39). The reason why the lovers were turned into a lion and a lioness for their impiety is explained by the ancient mythographers to be that lions do not mate with each other, but with leopards, so that after their transformation the lovers could never repeat the sin of which they had been guilty. For this curious piece of natural history they refer to Pliny’s Natural History; but all that Pliny, in the form in which he lias come down to us, appears to affirm on this subject is, that when a lioness forgot her dignity with a leopard, her mate easily detected and vigorously punished the offence (Nat. Hist. viii. 43). What would have happened if the lion had similarly misbehaved with a leopardess is not mentioned by the natural historian.
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Μαίναλου, καὶ τὸν γήμαντα αυτήν ου Μέλανίωνα ἀλλὰ Τππομένην. γέννησε δὲ ἐκ Μβλανίωνος Ἀταλάντη ἢ Ἀρεος Παρθενοπαῖον, ος ἐπὶ Θήβας ἐστρατεύσατο.
1 See above, note on ρ. 399. It may have been in his lost tragedy, Meleager, that Euripides named the father and husband of Atalanta. She is named in one of the existing fragments (No. 530) of the play. See Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. Nauck2, pp. 525 sqq.
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says that she was a daughter of Maenalus, and that her husband was not Melanion but Hippomenes.1 And by Melanion, or Ares, Atalanta had a son Par-thenopaeus, who went to the war against Thebes.2
2 See above, iii. 6. 3'. According to others, the father of Parthenopaeus was neither Melanion nor Ares, but Meleager. See Hyginus, Fab. 70, 99, and 270 ; Scriptores rerum mythi-earum Latini, ed. G. H. Bede, vol. i. pp. 54, 125 (First Vatican Mythograplier, 174; Second Vatican Mythographer, 144).
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